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INTEODUCTION. 



Most writers npoa die subject of Scottisli song and music 
hare hitherto drawn a marked diatinclioa between England 
and Scotland. The7 have considered the people on the two 
Bides of the Tweed Co be quite distinct — each with a music and 
a literature as weU as opinions of its own. While it has been 
impossible for any writer to deaj that England possessed a 
hteiature exclusively of English growth, of which it might well 
be proud, and of the whole benefit of which Scotland has been 
the partaker, it has been very generally denied that England 
possessed any music worthy of the name. On the other hand, 
honours have been heaped upon Scotland, both for her litera- 
ture and for her music, which, though by no means uodesecrol. 
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ought to have been shared with England as the mother and 
source from wliich they were deriTed. It is possible that, in 
attempting to clear up some of the misconceptions which 
appear to exist upon this subject, we may run counter to the 
preconceived notions of many persons. But we shall not rob 
" the land of. cakes" of any thing — not of a single melody out of 
the many hundreds of beautiful compositions that have given 
Scottish music a reputation as wide as the civilised world ; we 
shall merely endeavour to show that English and Scottish music 
and song are of the same root and stock, that the birth-place 
of both was England, and that their separate growth and indi- 
viduality have by no means efSaced the strong family-likeness. 
All readers and singers will readily admit that the stores of 
Scottish song are not only extremely fertile, but that the Scot- 
tish mind has a tendency to develop its overflowing tenderness 
and earnest passionateness in lyrical strains of the simplest 
beauty, which no literature and no age of the world have sur- 
passed. It is also beyond doubt that the Scottish lyra pos- 
sesses, in addition to all the excellences which it can derive 
from the fervid and vigorous English language, a quaintness 
and a grace, an elegant simplicity, and an affectionate tender- 
ness, which are peculiarly its own. But in acknowledging all 
this, and much more, it is not necessary to admit the claim of 
those who assert Scottish music to be a thing apart as well 
as transcendent, and who would deny England any share in its 
merits, or in the glory of having either originated it or deve- 
loped it. 

Nearly all the beautiful music and delicious snatches of 
song, commonly considered to be Scottish, belong to that sec- 
tion of Scotland known as the Lowlands, a coimtry in which 
the people speak one of the many " Doric" dialects of the 
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8aK0Ti Snglisli language. On the English side of the Tweed 
these dialects, differing greatly from each other, are usually 
called broad Scotch, even by the people of Northumberland 
and Cumberland, who speak a very similar " Doric," and have 
a music as well as manners and language as much Scotch as 
English. If a line be drawn from Greenock on the Clyde north- 
east by Perth to Inverness, it will be found that by far the 
greater portion of the songs and melodies which are known as 
Scotch to Scotchmen and to the world, and of which Scotch- 
men speak and write with the highest pride and enthusiasm, 
have been produced to the south of it. North of that line is a 
country where, until of late years, and even now, the people 
speak a totally different language, and sing a music of a totally 
different character. North-west of that line is the land of the 
Gael — of the semi-barbarous and imperfect instrument the 
bagpipe, of pibroch tunes, of rude, wild melodies, very little 
known, and still less admired, and of a species of song which 
has rarely been considered worth the trouble of translation. 

But on the south-east of the line, and all the way to the 
English Border, where the Saxon tongue prevails, and where 
the minds of the people have for ages had access to English 
literature, the land is vocal with sweet soimds. Every river, 
stream, and lake — every mountain-slope and summit — every 
pastoral valley — ^nay, almost every farmhouse, has been cele- 
brated in a song. The Highlander, who has no right or title 
to this music or song, is as proud of both as the Lowlander; 
and not unfrequently claims for his own wild melodies, and for 
his rude attempts at lyrical poetry in the native language of 
the Gael, a large portion of the admiration lavished upon com- 
positions of a totally different origin and character. The Low- 
landers, while they admit the claim of the HighlaivdaT^^Xak^ \.c> 
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themselyes the little that is good in Celtic music and song^ in 
order that with it they may swell the triumphs of a land that, 
not being geographically English, is considered to be Scotch. 
The English public, believing what it has been told, that Eng- 
land has not, and never had any music, join their loud voices 
to the chorus of acclamation, and make no attempt to claim 
any portion of the merit which belongs to the Scotch, not be- 
cause they are Celts, but because, like the English, they are 
Saxon and Scandinavian. 

It was recently remarked by a musical professor, who formed 
one of the numerous audience at a lecture on the writings and 
genius of Chaucer, that the allusions to music and singing in 
that writer were frequent; and that all, or nearly all of his 
characters were represented as being able to sing or play. This 
fact also seems to have struck other persons. In the valuable 
and interesting introduction to a collection of national English 
airs, consisting of ancient song, ballad, and dance tunes, edited 
by Mr. W, Chappell, F.S.A., and published in 1840, we find 
the following passage: 

" It were useless to quote all the numerous and respectftil 
allusions made to the music of his time by Chaucer, * the most 
illustrious ornament of the reign of Edward IIL, and of his 
successor Richard 11.,' or by his friend and contemporary John 
Gower; a reference to their works passim will satisfactorily 
prove how highly the love of song was held in this country at 
the time. A few, however, of the more interesting ones will 
probably prove acceptable to the reader. In Chaucer's de- 
scription of the Squire, he tells us not only that 

' Singing he was or floating (Anting) all the day,' 



But 



' He coudd songis make, and wel endite, 
Juste ^l^d eke dance, and wel poartraie and write/ 



j^ 



^ 
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Of his mendicant friar he says: 



Again: 



' And certainly he hadde a merry note, 
Wei cofkle he singe, axid platen on the rote.'* 

* In his harping, when that he had somge, 
His eyen twinkled in his head aright, 
As don the starris in a frosty night.' 



The poor scholar Nicholas, in the * Miller's Tale,' was an ex- 
cellent singer and performer on the psaltrj; and we learn that 
the parish clerk in the same tale 

, ' Conld playen song^s on a small ribible.'f 

In the * Pardoner's Tale' we have perhaps the first mention of 
the lute: J 

' Whereas with harp^s, lut^s, and gitemes, 
They dance and play,' &c. 

That organs were very general in our abbeys and cathedrals is 
plain from the description of Chaunticlerc, in his * Nonnes 
Prieste's tale:' 

' His vols was merrier than the mery orgon 
On mass6 days that in the churches gon.' 

In the contention between * The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,' and 
* The Flower and the Leaf,' there are many beautiful passages 
concerning music. In Gower, Lydgate, Spencer, passim. The 
elder poets only are mentioned here, to show how much the 
art of minstrelsy was beloved at an early period in this land." 

It will appear that in the year 1405 — at the time when 
Chaucer's poetry was the delight of the educated classes — and 

• The " rote" is the " lyra mendicorum" of Kircher, the " veille*' of the French, 
and the English hnrdygurdy. 

t " Ribible" is, by Mr. Urry, in his glossary to Chancer, from Speght, a former 
editor, rendered a fiddle or gittem. It seems that rebeh is a Moorish word, signify- 
ing an instrument with two strings, played on with a bow. The Moors brought it 
into Spain, whence it passed into Italy, and obtained the appellation of ribeca; from 
▼hence the English rebec, which Phillips, and others after him, render a " fiddle with 
three strings." — Sir J. Hawkins, vol. ii. p. 86. 

X Vin. Galilei bears testimony that the lute was the inveiiliOTi ot\JMk"E»Tv^^, 
and the best instruments of the kind were made by them*, also lYvat ftxcvT xaxv&ViHi^ak 
trorthjr the excellence of their workmanship.— ilf Fronimo^ Yenice, 15fia. 
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when music was so highly popular in England, that all ranks of 
society cultivated the art of singing, and when a gentleman's 
education was considered incomplete if he had not been taught 
music, and when in many public schools, like that of Winches- 
ter, part-singing was a part of the regular and compulsory 
course of study — a yoimg Scotch boy was brought to England, 
and there educated in all the accomplishments of the more 
civilised coimtry. This boy, then aged eleven years, was 
James Stuart, son of Robert m. King of Scotland. He was 
on his way to France to be educated, when the vessel in which 
he sailed was taken by an English squadron, in defiance, it 
was alleged, of a truce then subsisting between England and 
Scotland. The young prince was conveyed a prisoner to the 
Tower of London, where he was held captive for two years. 
At the end of that time he was consigned to Windsor Castle, 
where he was educated in a manner befitting his high rank ; 
and where he remained, with more or less of personal freedom, 
until he' attained the age of thirty. He manifested a strong 
taste for music and poetry, composed many songs, which are 
now either lost, or, if extant, not known to be his, and wrote an 
English poem of great merit, in imitation of the style of Chaucer, 
then the prevailing favourite. This poem, entitled " The King's 
Quair," or " The King's Book," celebrates his love for the 
beautiful Lady Jane, or Joanna Beaufort, an English lady, 
daughter of the Duke of Somerset, of whose charms he became 
enamoured, on seeing her from his turret-window, walking 
among her maidens in the garden of Windsor Castle. The prince 
afterwards married this lady; and being restored to his own 
coimtry, ascended the throne under the title of James L He 
introduced into Scotland the arts which he had cultivated with 
aiich success in England, especiaWy mvxsiG an'i y^Xtj. TVv^ 
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contemporary historians Fordun and Boece make honourable 
mention of him. Fordun sajs " he excelled in music, and 
not only in tlie vocal kind, but also in instrumental, which is 
the perfection of the art; in tabor and choir, in psalter and 
organ. Nature, apparently having calculated upon his ac- 
quiring something more than the ordinary qualifications of 
men, had implanted in him a force and power of divine genius 
above all human estimation; and this genius showed itself most 
particidarly in music. His touch upon the harp produced a 
sound so utterly sweet, and so truly delightful to the hearers, 
^lat he seemed to be bom a second Orpheus, or, as it were, the 
prince and prelate of all harpers." 

Ballenden, Arch-Dean of Murray, in his translation of 
Boece's History, is equally emphatic : " He was well learnt 
to fecht with the sword, to just, to tournay, to warsel, to sing 
and dance ; he was an expert mediciner ; richt crafty in playing 
baith of lute and harp, and sindry other instruments of musik; 
he was expert in gramar, oratory, and poetry, and made so 
flowand and sententious verses, appeared weel he was ane natu- 
rall and borne Poete." 

But the most remarkable testimony to his merits, and to the 
influence which he exercised over the musical taste of his coun- 
trymen, is afforded in the Pensieri Diversi of Alessandro Tassoni, 
an Italian writer, who in the twenty-third chapter of his tenth 
book thus distinguishes the king, '^ Noi ancora possiamo con- 
numerar tra nostri, Jacopo E^ di Scozia, che non pur cose 
sacre compose in canto, ma trova da se stesso una rmova musica, 
lamentevole e mesta^ differente da tutte V altre, Nel che poi d 
stato imitato da Carlo Gesualdo Principe di Venosa, che in 
questa nostra et& ha illustrato anch' egli la nmsica <^oTi xoql<;^^<^ 
mirabili invenziom.'* " We may reckon, amoiig wa "CicAetw^ 
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James King of Scotland, who not only composed many pieces 
of sacred music, hut also of himself invented a new hind of music, 
plaintive and melancholy, different from all others y in which he 
has been imitated by Carlo Gresualdo, Prince of Venosa, who, 
in our age, has improved music with many new and admirable 
iijventions." 

Among the list of song- tunes popular in Scotland at and 
after the time of James, we find that the names preserved to us 
show an English origin. In a humorous poem entitled " Cock- 
elby's Sow," of which the earliest copy is a ms. dated in 1568, but 
from internal and other evidence, supposed to have been com- ' 
posed at least a century earlier, occurs the following passage: 

** And his cousin Copyn Cull 
Led the dance and began, 
Play us JoUy Lemmane. 
Sum trottit Tras and Trewass, 
Sum balterit The Bass, 
Sum Perdollyj sum TroHy lolly, 
Sum Cok craw thou all day 
Twyshank and Terway, 
Slim Lincolne sum Lindsay, 
Sum Joly Lemman, dawis it not day, 
Sum Be yon tooodsyd singis. 
Sum Lait lait in evinnynis. 
Sum Joly Martene with a mok, 
Sum Lulalowe Uite cok, 
Sum movit Most mak revell. 
Sum Symon sonis of Quhyn/ell, 
Sum Maister Feir de cougate. 
Sum Our/ate, sum Orliance, 
Sum Stisty BuUy with a bek,'* 

Many of these songs are either lost altogether, or are extant 
under other names and known to be English. In the " Com- 
plaint of Scotland," published in 1549, there is still more re- 
markable evidence of the English origin and character of the 
songs then popular in (Scotland. The author representing himself 
as weary with study, " walks out Into the wholesome fields, 
to hear the songs of the shepherds,'' and ^^^a a^isX. oS-^JKaXTj- 
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seven of these compositions. " Now I will rehearse," says he, 
" some of the sweet songs that I heard among them." Among 
others, he mentions, " Pastime with gude company," a song the 
composition of King Henry VIII. ; " Still imder the levis grene,*' 
and " Coll thou me the rashis grene," two songs acknowledged 
by later Scottish writers to be English ; " King William's note," 
—supposed to be the song sung by Nicholas in Chaucer's 
"MiUer'sTale:" 

" And after that he sang the King's note. 
Full often bless'd was his mery throat." 

"Trolly, lolly," of the English origin of which there needs no 
other proof than the title; " The frog came to the mill-door," 
better known to English readers at the present time under the 
title of " The frog he would a-wooing go ;" " The Percy and 
the Montgomery met," or the English ballad of" Otterboume," 
printed in " Percy's Reliques^" and six songs entitled, " Alone I 
weep in great distress," " Right sorely musing in my mind," 
" mine heart, this is my song," " Grievous is my sorrow," 
" Alas, that seeming sweet face," and " In one mirthful mor- 
row." These songs have been lost; but their music has been 
fortunately preserved in the work of Andro Hart, printed in 
Aberdeen about the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and called, " Ane Compendious Book of Godly and Spiritual 
Songs, collectit out of sundrie parts of the Scripture, with sundrie 
of other Ballats, chainged out of Profaine Songs, for the avoiding 
of Sinne and Harlotrie." In this work the tunes appear under 
their old titles, as given above, but with the " godly words" of 
the strange religious parodies which were made upon them. 
These six tunes, as well as all the other melodies in Hart's 
book, are acknowledged by all investigators to be English, 
and to have none of the marks by whicK son^a m \)civi ^q,qV 
tish manner are now distinguished. 
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Thus it would appear that the intercourse between Eng- 
land and Scotland, or the identical origin of the two nations, 
or the similarity of literary and musical taste and develop- 
ment at this time, were such, that they possessed many songs 
in common, as they do now. It is clear, moreover, from these 
and other circumstances already mentioned, that the influence 
exercised upon Scottish song and music by James I. was strong 
and lasting. He is recognised as the father of Scottish melody, 
and popular tradition ascribes to him the composition of many 
beautiful and well-known airs. Circumstances at a later period 
tended to develop the musical taste of the people, and to make 
it somewhat different from that of England, from which it 
sprung. Constant intercourse with France was probably not 
without some effect; and the career of James Y., himself a 
composer and song-writer, as well as that of the beautiful, 
accomplished, and unfortunate Mary, tended to improve the 
musical taste of the country. Mary's two secretaries, Chatelar, 
a Frenchman, and Eizzio, an Italian, were both admitted to her 
favour and intimacy in consequence of their musical skill; and 
both, it is to be presumed, encouraged a love of music among 
the frequenters of the court, and influenced in a greater or less 
degree the musical taste of the people. To Chatelar are as- 
cribed many tender melodies now considered Scottish, which 
are obviously of French parentage ; and to Rizzio Scotland is 
probably indebted for more music than will ever be discovered 
to have come from Italy. Be this as it may, music flourished 
in this little-known and but half -civilised portion of the em- 
pire when it began to decay elsewhere; and not even the 
Beformation, which in England had the effect of consigning to 
oblivion or to popular hatred many ancient songs and tunes, 
could damp in Scotland the musical atdova ol \)!aft ^o^'^. 
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Many Roman Catholic chants became the property of the se- 
cular Muse; and such airs as "John, come kiss me now," 
" Auld lang syne," " John Anderson my Jo," and " We're a' 
noddin," which belonged to the cathedral service of both coun- 
tries, were appropriated to profane purposes and indecent paro- 
dies, and sung sometimes in ridicule of that Church from which 
they had been taken, and sometimes to words of the most ob- 
jectionable character. 

Scottish music was, however, but little known to the world 
mitil Allan Kamsay,xin the year 1724, collected the melodies 
of his country. His " Tea-Table Miscellany" was the first suc- 
cessful attempt to give them a local habitation. Without him 
t^ey would have died, as many old English melodies have un- 
fortunately done; but honest Allan gave little account of them; 
indeed, he could not tell what he did not know, for " although," 
as Mr. Robert Chambers says, " the Scottish people are more 
proud of their songs and music than of any other branch of 
literature, they can tell very little regarding the origin and 
early history of these endeared national treasures.*' But Allan 
Bamsay, though certainly the most valuable of the early 
labourers in the field, was not the first. Towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century Scottish music began to be spoken 
' of in England, and from that period to the reign of Queen Anne 
became so fashionable as to be imitated by English musicians. 
English song-writers, of the class of D'Urfey and others, also 
began to imitate the Scottish manner, and produced some very 
barbarous songs, as distasteful to Scotchmen as they were in- 
comprehensible to Engli^men. But in Scotland itself at this 
time the current music was purely traditional and popular; 
and the first music-book printed north of t\ie Tyj^^^, ^<ei\iQ^ 
ofAndro Hart, of which we have already maudle Txiexv\asiii, ^yorck- 
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tained no Scottish melodies whatsoever, but tunes that were 
notoriously and avowedly English. 

Nevertheless, the national music continued to flourish in 
Scotland ; and if not to decline in England, to be banished al- 
most entirely from the higher circles of the nobility and the 
Court. Scotland was peculiarly fortunate in this respect. It 
never became the fashion to deny the existence of her national 
melodies, whether of her own or of English growth; and zealous 
collectors appeared from time to time to preserve both her 
songs and her music. Allan Bamsay, who not only preserved 
the ancient lyrics of his country, and improved them by many 
masterly touches of his own, but enriched its literature by 
many beautiful original compositions, which he adapted to the 
old times, was followed, after a short interval, by David Herd, 
an investigator of great industry, as well as judgment and 
taste. To him, though not indebted for much of the ancient 
music, Scotland owes the preservation of many admirable old 
songs and ballads, abounding either with its characteristic ten- 
derness, or Avith its no less characteristic humour. Johnson's 
" Musical Museum,"* the first number of which appeared in 
1787, was an effort both to preserve and to improve the songs 
and music of Scotland — an effort in which the publisher and 
editor was admirably assisted by Robert Burns, a writer then 
but, little known, but whose fame is now as wide as the two 
hemispheres, and penetrates as far as the influence of the Eng- 
lish language and the pastures or farm-steadings of our colonies. 
Burns wrote some songs for this work, and brought from 
obscurity, by the easy light of his genius, a still greater 

* The imprint of this volume states it to have been sold by " James Johnson, 
Engraver, Bell's Wynd, Edinburgh ;" and that it was sold " by T. Kay and Co., 382 
Strand, and by Longman and Brodripp, 26 Cheapslde, London." No. 332 Strand is 
the present ofRce ofihe Morning Chronicle. 
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number, that in their old shape were either too uncouth or 
too indecent for introduction into refined and moral com- 
panj. A greater than Johnson shortljr afterwards appeared in 
the person of the late George Thomson of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Thomsc»i availed himself of the same renowned and happjr 
pen; and with this assistance, did more than any previous 
collector had done to give Scottish music the world-wide cele- 
brily and favour which it now enjoys. 

Bums created no new taste among his countrymen. He 
but developed, extended, and improved that which he found 
already existing; and hence his immediate and long-continued 
popularity. The Muse of Scotland is a pastoral fair one, — a 
beautiful bare-footed lassie, "with her loose robes '*^ and "her 
yellow hair" floating in the wind; with blue eyes full of passion, 
romance, and tenderness; with a quaint, yet pleasing and 
highly-melodious expresMon on her tongue; with a heart as 
prone to be fanatical in religion as romantic in affection ; and 
above all, with a luxurious sense of physical enjoyment, and 
with a keen appreciation and taste for the humorous. 

The beauty of Scottish song is its truth and simplicity. 
Bums, as well as his great forerunners, compeers, and suc- 
cessors, always appealed to the heart. Unlike the song- 
writers of England, whom, with few exceptions, they immea- 
surably excel, they never wasted their time in mere conceits 
and prettinesses. What they felt they said, and what they said 
they expressed in the pithy language of real emotion, not the 
less effective because expressed in a provincial dialect Their 
tenderness is as manly as their independence ; and their wit, if 
sometimes coarse, is always genial and genuine. Their pictures 
of rural life are full of charm and of a vivid reality. The 
landscape, with all its colours and sounds, exists ixi \he\£\^^%. 
It majr be doubted whether the 8ong-wiit«rB oi ok^ o'^«t 
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people ever depicted youthful passion in all its varieties 
of joy and sorrow with more heart-felt fervour and irre- 
sistible fascination. These bards, many of them nameless, 
make no pretence to be refined; yet amidst their rudest 
snatches we often light upon the happiest thoughts, expressed 
in the happiest manner, and with refinement that no poets in 
any age have excelled. The stream of their song is a true 
Pactolus. There may be small flowers aad weeds upon its 
banks; but it runs over golden sands, and abounds in trea- 
sures that may be had for the seeking, even when the current 
appears most turbid and least promising. 

We may sum up its characteristics in one word, — earnest- 
ness. Scottish song is earnest in love and friendship, earnest 
in war, earnest in patriotism, and earnest even in drinking. 
Though the moralist might wish that, in the latter respect, 
the Scottish bards were not quite so emphatic, we must take 
the defects with the virtues, and be thankful that we have a 
literature with so few faults and so many beauties, and, above 
all, with so much heart in it, as they have given to us. 

In a collection limited to one volume it is manifestly impos- 
sible that we could have included more than " the cream" — 
perhaps we might say, "the cream of the cream" — of such vast 
stores of song as have been accumulating for the last three 
centuries. We think, however, that it will be found, even by 
those readers the best acquainted with the subject, that this 
volume contains all, or nearly all, the most celebrated, beautiful, 
and characteristic of the Scottish songs, whether pastoral, ama- 
tory, patriotic, convivial, or Jacobite ; and that the selections 
under each of these heads are as copious as is consistent with 
the design. We have been reluctantly compelled to omit the 
songs of living writers, not from any unwillingness on the part 
of the most distinguished among them to allow their composi- 



dona b> appear in these pages, but tcom tbe utter Impoasibility 
of conveying in the smallspace to which we have restricted our- 

aelvea any thing like an adequate view of a department of mo- 
dem literature ao extensive and so varied. The name of these 
writers is indeed "l^on;" for the popular ear is so sosceptibla 




to the sweet sounds of the national melodies, and the dialect of 
Scotland lends itself so naturally and so easily to song, that the 
feelings of the illiterate, as well as of tie educated, seem to flow 
more copiously into lyrical expression than is the case in other 
countries. Not only the scholar in his study, and the professed 
rhymers and authors, but the tradesman behind bis counter, the 
weaver at the mill, the ploughman in the field, and the fisher- 
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man in his boat, have written or composed songs ; and even the 
tramps and vagrants have been known in our days, as well as in 
those of Allan Ramsay and Robert Bums, to have been the au- 
thors of no contemptible emendations and new readings of the 
old ballads, as well as of original snatches of poetry adapted to 
the old tunes. The cities of Edinburgh and of Glasgow alone 
have produced within the last dozen years as many good Scottish 
songs as would fill three or four such volumes as that we now 
offer to the public, and the greater portion of which have been 
collected and published imder the title of "Whistle Binkie." 
A few of the compositions of the late Alexander Rodger and 
Donald Carrick, the most distinguished contributors to that 
volume, will be foimd in our pages, — which, by the kind per- 
mission of the publisher, might have included many more, had 
not the limited space at our command imperatively forced us 
to exclude the multitude of living writers that would have had 
as much title to appear as any one whom we might have se- 
lected. " For," to use the words of Bums, 

" the great genius of the land 
Has many a light aerial band, 
Who all beneath his high command, 

Harmonionsly, 
As arts or arms they understand, 

Their labours ply. 

Some hint the lover's harmless wile, 
Some grace the maiden's artless smile, 
Some soothe the labourer's weary toil 

For humble gains. 
And make his cottage scenes beguile 

His care and pains." 





O LUSTY M4T. 



u Bnt printed In tba yt 



HI8TT Maj, with Flora queen. 
Whose balni7 drops from Phcebus Bheene 

Preluceat beam before the d&j ; 
Bj thee Diana groweth green. 

Through gladness of this lustj May, 

Then Aurora that is ao bright, 

To noful hearts she casts great light 

Bight pleasantlj before the daj, 
And show and sheds forth of that light. 

Through gladness of this lustj Maj. 

Birds on their boughs of every sort 

Bend forth their notes, and make great mirth 

On banks that bloom and every brae, 
And fere and Bee ower every &Tth, 
Throagb gladaeea of this luaty M&y. 

h 
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And lovers all that are in care. 
To their ladies they do repair 

In fresh mornings before the day, 
And are in mirth aye mair and mair, 

Through gladness of this lusty May. 

Of every moneth in the year 

To mirthful May there is no peer. 

Her glittering garments are so gay : 
You lovers all, make merry cheer. 

Through gladness of this lusty May. 



TLL NEVER LOVE THEE MORE. 

MABQUT8 OF MoKTEOSE, bom 1612, died May 21, 1650. 

Mt dear and only love, I pray 

That little world of thee 
Be govem'd by no other sway 

But purest monarchy ; 
For if confusion have a part. 

Which virtuous souls abhor, 
I'll call a synod in my heart. 

And never love thee more. 

As Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone ; 
My thoughts did evermore disdain 

A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 

To gain or lose it all. 

But I will reign and govern still. 

And always give the law, 
And have each subject at my will. 

And all to stand in awe : 
But 'gainst my batteries if I find 

Thou storm or vex me sore, 
As a thou set me as a blind, 

VM never love tliee mote. 



\ 
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And in the empire of thy heart, 

Where I should solely be, 
If others do pretend a part. 

Or dare to share with me ; 
Or committees if thou erect. 

Or go on such a score, 
1*11 smiling mock at thy neglect. 

And never love thee more. 

But if no faithless action stain 

Thy love and constant word, 
I'll make thee famous by my pen, 

And glorious by my sword ; 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 

As ne'er was known before ; 
I'll deck and crown thy head with bays. 

And love thee evermore. 



WERE NA' MY HEART LIGHT, I WAD DEE. 

Lady Gbizzel Baillie, bom 1665, died 1746. From the " Orpheus 

Caledonius," 1726. 

Thebe was anes a may, and she loo'd na men ; 
She biggit her bonnie bower doun i' yon glen ; 
But now she cries dool and well-a-day ! 
Come doun the green gate, and come here away. 

When bonnie young Jamie cam' ower the sea. 
He said he saw naething sae lovely as me ; 
He hecht me baith rings an' mony braw things ; 
And were na my heart Hcht, I wad dee. 

He had a wee titty that lo'ed na me. 
Because I was twice as bonny as she ; 
She raised such a pother 'twixt him and "hia mo\i)DLet , 
That were na my heart licht, I wad dee. 
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The day it was set and the bridal to be ; 
The wife took a dwam and lay doun to dee ; 
She main'd and she grain'd out o' dolour and pain. 
Till he vow*d he never wad see me again. 

His kin was for ane of a high degree, 
Said, What had he to do wi' the like o' me ? 
Albeit I was bonnie, I was na for Johnnie ; 
And were na my heart licht, I wad dee. 

They said I had neither cow nor calf. 
Nor dribbles o' drink rins through the draff, 
Nor pickles o' meal rins through the mill-ee ; 
And were na my heart licht, I wad dee. 

His titty she was baith wylie an' slee. 
She spied me as I cam ower the lea ; 
An' then she ran in an' made a loud din ; 
Believe your ain ee, an' ye trow na me. 

His bonnet stood aye fou round on his brow. 
His auld ane look'd aye as well as some's new ; 
But now he lets't wear ony gate it will hing. 
And casts himself dowie upon the com-bing. 

And now he gaes daundrin' about the dykes, 
And a' he dow do is to hund the tykes ; 
The live-lang nicht he ne'er steeks his ee ; 
And were na my heart licht, I wad dee. 

Were I young for thee, as I hae been, 

We should ha' been gallopin' down on yon green. 

And linkin' it on yon lily-white lea ; 

And wow I gin I were but young for thee ! 
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SHE KOSE AND LET ME IK 

F&AKas SsMPLE. From Watson's Collectinn, 1706. 

The night her silent sable wore, 

And gloomy were the skies ; 
Of glittering stars appeared no more 

Than those in Nelly's eyes. 
When to her Other's door I came, 

Where I had often been, 
I begg*d my fair and lovely dame 

To rise and let me in. 

But she with accents all divine 

Did my fond suit reprove ; 
And while she chid my rash design. 

She but inflamed my love. 
Her beauty oft had pleased before. 

While her bright eyes did roll ; 
But virtue had the very power 

To charm my very soul. 

Then who would cruelly deceive, 

Or from such beauty part ? 
I loved her so, I could not leave 

The charmer of my heart. 
My eager fondness I obey'd. 

Resolved she should be mine, 
TiU Hymen to my arms convey'd 

My treasure so divine. 

Now, happy in my Nelly's love. 

Transporting is my joy ; 
No greater blessing can I prove. 

So blest a man am I : 
For beauty may a while retain 

The conquer'd fluttering heart ; 
But virtue only is the chain 

Holds never to depart. 
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OLD LONG SYNE. 

The following song is interesting as the earliest known yerses to the air of " Auld 
lang syne." They appeared in Watson's collection of Scots Poems, 1716. They 
are certainly not equal to the verses preserved by Bums, which appear among the 
Convivial Song^ in this volume. 

PABT FIRST. 

Should old acquaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon, 
The flames of love extinguished, 

And freely past and gone ? 
Is thy kind heart now grown so cold 

In that loving breast of thine, 
That thou canst never once reflect 

On old long syne ? 

Where are thy protestations. 

Thy vows and oaths, my dear, 
Thou mad'st to me and I to thee 

In register yet clear ? 
Is faith and truth so violate 

To th' immortal gods divine, 
That thou canst never once reflect 

On old long syne ? 

Is't Cupid's fears, or frosty cares. 

That makes thy spirits decay ? 
Or is't some object of more worth 

That's stolen thy heart away ? 
Or some desert makes thee neglect 

Him so much once was thine. 
That thou canst never once reflect 

On old long syne ? 

Is't worldly cares so desperate 

That makes thee to despair ? 
Is't that makes thee exasperate. 

And makes thee to forbear ? 
If thou of that were free as I, 

Thou surely should be mine ; 
If this were true, we shoxild TeTi<&7i 
Kind old long syne. 
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But since that nothing can prevail, 

And all hope is in vain, 
From these dejected eyes of mine 

Still showers of tears shall rain ; 
And though thou hast me now forgot, 

Yet I'll continue thine, 
And ne*er forget for to reflect 

On old long syne. 

K e'er I have a house, my dear. 

That truly is call'd mine, 
And can afford but country cheer. 

Or aught that's good therein ; 
Though thou wert rebel to the king. 

And beat with wind and rain. 
Assure thyself of welcome, love. 

For old long syne. 

PART SECONI). 

My soul is ravish'd with delight 

When you I think upon ; 
All griefs and sorrows take their flight. 

And hastily are gone ; 
The fair resemblance of your face 

So fills this breast of mine, 
No fate nor force can it displace 

For old long syne. 

Since thoughts of you do banish grief, 

When I'm from you removed. 
And if in them I find relief 

When with sad cares I'm moved, 
How doth your presence me affect 

With ecstasies divine, 
Especially when I reflect 

On old long syne! 

Since thou hast robb'd me of my heart. 

By those resistless powers 
Which Madam Nature doth impart 
To those Mr eyes of yours, 
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With honour it doth not consist 
To hold a slave in pyne ; 

Pray let your rigour, then, desist, 
For old long syne. 

'Tis not my freedom I do crave, 

By deprecating pains ; 
Sure, liberty he would not have 

Who glories in his chains ; 
But this I wish — ^the gods would move 

That noble soul of thine 
To pity, if thou canst not love. 

For old long syne. 



Allan Ramsay also wrote a song under this title. It appeared as follows in the 
" Tea-Table Miscellany." 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

Though they return with scars? 
These are the noble hero's lot, 

Obtained in glorious wars. 
Welcome, my Varo, to my breast. 

Thy arms about me twine, 
And make me once again as blest 

As I was lang syne. 

Methinks around us on each bough 

A thousand Cupids play ; 
Whilst through the groves I walk with you 

Each object makes me gay. 
Since your return the sun and moon 

With brighter beams do shine ; 
Streams murmur soft notes while they run 

As they did lang syne. 



SPEAK ON, SPEAK THUS. 

Allan Ramsay, bom Oct. 15, 1686, died Jan. 7, 1758. From the " Gentle Shepherd." 
Air — " Wae's my heart that we should sunder." 

Speak on, speak thus, and still my grief; 

Hold up a heart that's sinkin' under 
These fears that soon wi\l want xej^^i 
When Pate must from his Peggy svxn^ct. 
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A gentler &ce and silk attire, 

A lady rich in beauty's blossom, 
Alake, poor me will now conspire 

To steal thee from thy Peggy's bosom, 

Ko more the shepherd who excell'd 

The rest, whose wit made them to wonder, 
Shall now his Peggy's praises tell ; — 

Oh, I can die, but never sunder ! 
Ye meadows where we often stray'd. 

Ye banks where we were wont to wander, 
Sweet-scented rocks round which we play'd. 

You'll lose your sweets when we're asunder. 

Again, ah, shall I never creep 

Around the knowe, with silent duty. 
Kindly to watch thee while asleep. 

And wonder at thy manly beauty ? 
Hear, heaven, while solemnly I vow, 

Though thou shouldst prove a wand'ring lover, 
Through life to thee I shall prove true, 

Nor be a wife to any other. 



I'LL NEVER LEAVE THEE. 

Allan Ramsay. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany.*' 

JOHNNY, 

Though for seven years and mair honour should reave me 
To fields where cannons rair, thou needsna grieve thee ; 
For deep in my spirit thy sweets are indented, 
And love shall preserve aye what love has imprented. 
Leave thee, leave thee ! I'll never leave thee. 
Gang the warld as it will, dearest, believe me I 

NELLY. 

Johnny, Pm jealous, whene'er ye discover 
My sentiments yielding, ye'll turn a loose rover ; 
An' nought in the world would vex my heart sairer. 
If you prove inconstant, and fancy ane fairer. 
Grieve me, grieve me, oh, it wad grieve me, 
A ' the long night and dajr, if you deceive me \ 
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jOHjnrr. 

My Nelly, let never sic fsuicies oppress ye ; 
For while my blood's warm 1*11 kindly caress ye : 
Tour saft blooming beauties first kindled love's fire. 
Tour virtue and wit mak' it aye flame the higher. 
Leave thee, leave thee i 111 never leave thee. 
Gang the warld as it will, dearest, believe me ! 

NELLY. 

Then, Johnny, I frankly this minute allow ye 

To think me your mistress, for love gars me trow ye ; 

And gin ye prove false, to yoursel' be it said then, 

Te win but sma' honour to wrang a puir maiden. 

Reave me, reave me, oh, it would reave me 

Of my rest night and day, if you deceive me ! 

JOHNNY. 

Bid ice-shogles hammer red gauds on the studdy. 
And fair summer mornings nae mair appear ruddy ; 
Bid Britons think ae gate, and when they obey thee. 
But never till that time, believe 111 betray thee. 
Leave thee, leave thee ! I'll never leave thee ; 
The stams shall gae withershins ere I deceive thee. 



LOCHABEE. 

Allan Ramsay. 

Farewell to Lochaber, farewell to my Jean, 
Where heartsome wi' her I ha'e mony a day been ; 
To Lochaber no more, to Lochaber no more, 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more I 
These tears that I shed, they're a' for my dear. 
And no for the dangers attending on weir ; 
Though borne on rough seas to a far bloody shore, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more I 

Though hurricanes rise, though rise every wind, 
No tempest can equal the storm in my mind ; 
Though loudest of thunders on lo^dat Yfaves roar, 
That*8 naefching like leavia' my lo^e on^^fe ^Qt^» 
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To leave thee behind me m; heart is siur pain'd ; 
Sut I^ ease that's inglorious no fiune can be gain'd ; 
And beauty and love 's the reward of the brave, 
And I maun deserve it before I can crave, 
^en gloTj, mj Jeanie, maun plead mj escuse ; 
Since honour commandB me, how can I refuse ! 
"Without it, I ne'er can have merit for thee ; 
And lo^g thj feivour, I'd better not be. 
I gae then, mj lass, to win honour and &me ; 
And if I should chance to come glorious hame, 
111 bring a heart to thee with love running o'er. 
And then I'll leave tbee and Loehaber no more. 

Tbe eiqnlilta melodr tawhieb (hiitong is sung has rendtrtd it » general AiTiiorile. 
Its effect Dpon the mlDd of HlghluiileTS In » tonign lind, r>r in emlgTBtlDn, ta itme- 
Umes palnM. sod hu been kooirn tc melt thu rouKbest md rudest of men to teiis. 
The «ting itself, u a lilernry compoBition, is of liltio or no merit It Bret mppesied 
in the " Tes-Tible Hiacellanji," 1724. The air nia ociginaUy entitled " King Jimee'e 
m«Rh to lielajid." 




BESSIE BELL AND MARY QKAT. 



O Bessie Bell and Matj Qraj, 

The? were twa bonnie lasses ; 
Thef biggit a bower on jon bura-biSLe, 
And tbeekit it ower wi' nuhee. 
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Bessi^ Bell I lo'ed yestreen, 
And thocht I ne'er could alter ; 

But Mary Gray's twa pawky een 
Gar'd a* my fiancy &lter. 



Bessie's hair's like a lint-tap, 

She smiles like a May momin', 
When Phoebus starts from Thetis' lap, 

The hills with rays adomin'. 
"White is her neck, saft is her hand, 

Her waist and feet fu' genty ; 
With ilka grace she can command, — 

Her lips, oh, now, they're denty ! 

Mary's locks are like the craw. 

Her een like diamonds' glances ; 
She's aye sae clean, redd up, and braw. 

She kills whene'er she dances. 
Blythe as a kid, wi' wit at will, 

She blooming, tight, and tall is. 
And guides her airs sae gracefu' still, — 

Jove ! she's like thy Pallas. 

Young Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 

Ye unco sair oppress us ; 
Our fancies jee between ye twa, 

Ye are sic bonnie lasses. 
Wae's me ! for baith I canna get. 

To ane by law we're stentit ; 
Then I'll draw cuts, and tak my fate. 

And be wi' ane contentit. 



The heroines of this well-known ballad were the daughters of two Perthshire 

gentlemen. Bessy Bell was the daughter of the Laird of Kinnaird, and Mary Gray 

of the Laird of Lynedoch. A romantic attachment subsisted between them, and they 

retired together to a secluded spot called the " Burn Braes," in the neighbourhood of 

Lynedoch, to avoid the plague that then raged in Perth, Dundee, and other towns. 

?hey caught the infection, however, and both died. Tradition asserts that a young 

itieman, in love with one of them, visited them in their solitude, and that it was 

bim tbey caught the contagion. T\ie late gaWaxvV. \»ot^ li^^idoch, on whose 

the heroines lie buried, erected a tmd oi "bo-wex o^ex \ivfeVt ^j«.-^ca. T\b«, V^- 
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lowing la the original ballad on which Allan Ramsay's is founded. The melody to 
which it is sung was introduced by Gay into the '' Beggars' Opera," to the words 
commencing: 

" A curse attends that woman's lore 
"Who always would be pleasing." 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonnie lasses ; 
They biggit a bower on yon bum-brae, 

And theekit it ower wi' rashes. 
They theekit it ower wi' rashes g^en, 

They theekit it ower wi' heather; 
But the pest came frae the burrow town, 

And slew them baith thegither. 

They thought to lie in Methven kirkyard 

Amang their noble kin ; 
But they maun lie in Stronach Haugh 

To beek forenent the sun. 
And Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonnie lasses ; 
They biggit a bower on yon bum-brae, 

And theekit it ower wi' rashes. ' 



THE LAST TIME I CAM' O'ER THE MUIR. 

Allan Ramsay. 

The last time I cam' ower the muir, 

I left my love behind me : 
Ye powers, what pains do I endure 

When soft ideas mind me ! 
Soon as the ruddy mom display'd 

The beaming day ensuing, 
I met betimes my lovely maid 

In fit retreats for wooing. 

We stray'd beside yon wandering stream, 

And talk'd with hearts o'erflowing, 
UntU the sun's last setting beam 

Was in the ocean glowing, 
I pitied all beneath the skies, 

Even kings, when she was nigh me ; 
In raptures I beheld her eyes, 

Which could but ill deny me. 



< 
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Should I be calPd where cannons roar, 

Where mortal steel may wound me, 
Or cast upon some foreign shore, 

Where dangers may surround me ; 
Yet hopes again to see my love, 

To feast on glowing kisses, 
Shall make my cares at distance move, 

In prospect of such blisses. 

In all my soul there's not one place 

To let a rival enter ; 
Since she excels in ev'ry grace, 

In her my love shall centre. 
Sooner the seas shall cease to flow, 

Their waves the Alps shall cover. 
On Greenland ice shall roses grow. 

Before I cease to love her. 

The neist time I gang ower the muir, 

She shall a lover find me ; 
And that my faith is firm^ and pure, 

Though I left her behind me ; 
Then Hymen's sacred bonds shall chain 

My heart to her fair bosom ; 
There, while my being does remain. 

My love more fresh shall blossom. 

*• The first lines of tliis song, and several others in it, are beautiful ; but in my 
opinion — pardon me, revered shade of Ramsay! — the song is unworthy of the divine 
air."— BuBNS. 



PEGGIE AND PATIE. 

Allan Ramsat. 
PEGGY. 



When first my dear laddie gae'd to the green hill, 
And I at ewe-milking first sey'd my young skill, 
To hear the milk-bowie nae pain was to me, 
When I Sit the bughting foTg^tYiw'dmV\iVJfcL^. 
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PATIE. 

When corn-riggs waved yellow, and blue heather-bells 
Bloom'd brightly on moorland and sweet rising fells ; 
Nae bums, brier, or bracken, gave trouble to me. 
If I foimd but the berries right ripen 'd for thee. 

PEaOY. 

When thou ran, or wrestled, or putted the stane. 
And cam aff the victor, my heart was aye fain ; 
Thy ilka sport manly gave pleasure to me. 
For nane can put, wrestle, or run swift as thee. 

* 

PATIE. 

Our Jenny sings saftly the " Gowden-Broom-Knowes," 
And Rosie lilts sweetly the " Milking the Ewes;" 
There's few "Jenny Nettles'* like Nancy can sing ; 
With " Through the wood, laddie," Bess gars our lugs ring : 

But when my dear Peggy sings, with better skill, 

The " Boatman," " Tweedsdale," or the " Lass o' the MiU," 

'Tis many times sweeter and pleasing to me ; 

For though they sing nicely, they cannot like thee. 

PEGOY. 

How easy can lasses trow what they desire, 
With praises sae kindly increasing love's fire ! 
Give me still this pleasure, my study shall be 
To make myself better and sweeter for thee. 



THE YELLOW-HAIE'D LADDIE. 

Allan Ramsay. 

Is April, when primroses paint the sweet plain. 

And summer approaching rejoiceth the swain, 

The yellow-hair'd laddie would oftentimes go 

To woods and deep glens where the hawthorn-trees grow. 

There under the shade of an old sacred thorn 
With freedom he sung his loves ev'ning and mom : 
He sun^ with so soft and enchanting a Bouivd, 
Thai silvans and fairies, unseen, danced axoMod, 
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The shepherd thus suDg : ^' Though young Maddie be fair. 
Her beauty is dash'd by a scomfu* proud air ; 
But Susie was handsome, and sweetly could sing, — 
Her breath's like the breezes perfumed i' the spring. 

That Maddie, in all the gay bloom of her youth, 
Like the moon, was inconstant, and never spoke truth ; 
But Susie was fsiithful, good-humoured, and free^ 
And fair as the goddess that sprung from the sea. 

That mamma's fine daughter, with all her great dower, 
Was awkwardly airy, and frequently sour." 
Then sighing, he wish'd, would but parents agree, 
The witty sweet Susie his mistress might be. 

Allan Samsay foundea this song upon a much older composition — of itself not 
devoid of merit, and free from the concetti of its more modem namesake. It wm 
inserted in his " Tea-Table Miscellany," and is here appended. 

The yellow-hair'd laddie sat doim on yon brae, 
Crying, " Milk the ewes, lassie ; let nane o' them gae." 
And aye as she milkit she merrily sang, 
The yellow-hair'd laddie shall be my gudeman. 

The weather is cauld and my cleadin' is thin, 
The yowes are new-clipt and they winna bught in; 
They winna bught in, although I should dee, 
O yellow-hair'd laddie, be kind unto me ! 

The gudewife cries butt the house, " Jennie, come ben; 
The cheese is to mak and the butter's to kirn." 
Though butter and cheese and a' should gang sour, 
I'll crack and I'll kiss wi' my love a half-hour. 
It's ae lang half-hour, and we'll e'en mak it three. 
For the yellow-hair'd laddie my gudeman shall be. 



DUNT, DUNT, DUNT, PITTIE, PATTIE. 

Air—" The yellow-hair'd laddie." From the « Tea-Table Miscellany." 

On Whitsunday morning 

I went to the fair ; 
My yellow-hair'd laddie 

Was selling his ware ; 
He gied me sic a blythe blink 

With his bonny black ee. 
And a dear blink and a fair blink 

It was unto me. 
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I wist not what ail^d me 

When my laddie cam' in; 
The little wee stemies 

Flew aye frae my een ; 
And the sweat it dropped down 

From my very ee-bree ; 
For my heart aye play'd 

Birnt, dunt, dunt, pittie, pattie* 

I wist not what ail'd me 

When I went to my bed ; 
I toss'd and I tumbled, 

And sleep frae me fled. 
Now it's sleeping and waking 

He's aye in my ee ; 
And my heart aye plays 

Dunt, dunt, dunt, pittie, pattie. 



MARY SCOTT, THE FLOWER OF YARROW. 

Alias Samsay. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany." 

Happy's the love which meets return, 
When in soft flames souls equal bum ; 
But words are wanting to discover 
The torments of a hopeless lover. 
Ye registers of heaven, relate, 
If looking o'er the rolls of fate. 
Did you there see me mark'd to marrow 
Mary Scott, the flower of Yarrow ? 

Ah, no ! her form's too heavenly feir. 
Her love the gods above must share ; 
While mortals with despair explore her, 
And at a distance due adore her. 
lovely maid ! my doubts beguile. 
Revive and bless me with a smile ; 
Ahsl ifnotyou^ll soon debar a 
Sighing swain the banks of Yarrov?. 

c 
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Be hushed, je fears ; I'll not despair ; 
My Mary's tender as she's Mr ; 
Then I'll go tell her all my anguish ; 
She is too good to let me languish : 
With success crownM, I'll not en^y 
The folks who dwell above the sky ; 
When Mary Scott's become my marrow. 
We'll make a paradise on Yarrow, 

The heroine of this song is supposed to have been Mary, daughter of Philip 
Scott of Dryhope, in Selkirkshire. She was married to Scott of Harden, the no- 
torious border-reiver, or freebooter. A diflFerent and possibly an earlier rersion of 
this song has been discovered by Mr. Peter Buchan. We copy it from a mannscript 
▼olame of the Songs of the North of Scotland collected by that gentleman. 

Oh, Mary*s red, and Mary's white. 
And Mary she's the king's delight ; 
The king's delight and the prince's marrow, 
Mary Scott, the flower of Yarrow. 

When I look east, my heart grows sair ; 
But when I look west, it's mair and mair; 
And when I look to the banks of Yarrow, 
There I mind my winsome marrow. 

Now she's gone to Edinburgh town, 

To buy braw ribbons to tie her gown; 

She's bought them broad, and laid them narrow, — 

Mary Scott is the flower of Yarrow. 



BONNIE CHIESTY. 

Allan Ramsay. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany.*' 

'* How sweetly smells the simmer green, 

Sweet taste the peach and cherry ; 
Painting and order please our een, 

And claret makes us merry ! 
But finest colours, fruits and flowers, 

And wine, though I be thirsty. 
Lose a' their charms and weaker powers, 

Compar'd wi' those of Chirsty. 

When wand'ring o'er the flow'ry park, 

No natural beauty wanting 5 
How lightsome is't to hear the lark, , 

And birds in conceii c\i'atXL\.m^\ | 
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But if m7 Chirsty tunes her voice, 

Pm rapt in admiration ; 
My thoughts wi* ecstasies rejoice, 

And drap the haiU creation. 

Whene'er she smiles a kindly glance, 

I take the happy omen, 
And aften mint to make advance. 

Hoping she'll prove a woman. 
But, dubious t)f my ain desert, 

My sentiments I smother ; 
Wi' secret sighs I vex my heart. 

For fear she love another." 

Thus sang blate Edie by a bum. 

His Chirsty did o'erhear him ; 
She doughtna let her lover mourn. 

But, ere he wist, drew near him. 
She spak' her favour wi' a look. 

Which left nae room to doubt her : 
He wisely this white minute took. 

And flang his arms about her. 

^* My Chirsty ! witness, bonny stream. 

Sic joys firae tears arising ; 
I wish this may na be a dream, — 

Oh, love the maist surprising I" 
Time was too precious now for tank. 

This point of a' his wishes ; • 

He wadna wi' set speeches bank, ^ 

But wair'd it a' on kisses. 



The heroine of this song was Miss Christina or Christian Dnndas, daughter of 
iir JameB Dnndas of Amisteu, and wife of Sir Charles Erskine, or Areskine, of Alva, 
lOtd Jostice Clerk of Scotland in 1763. The song is the first in the " Tea-Tahle 
liscellany," from which it has heen conjectured that it was an especial favourite of 
I anther. 




THE LASS 0' PATIE'S MILL. 



The has o' Patie's mill, 

Sue bonnie, bljthe, and gaj, 
In Bpite of a' mj skill 

She stole mj heart awaj. 
When teddin out the hay 

SarC'headed on the green, 
Love 'mid her locks did play, 

And iranton'd in her een. 

Without the help of art, 

Like flowers that grace the wild, 
She did her sweets impart 

Whene'er she ^ake or smiled ; 
Her looks thej were bo mild. 

Free from affected pride. 
She me to loTe beguiled ; 

I wish'd her for my bride. 

Oh, had I a' the wealth 

Hopetoun's high mountains fill. 
Insured \ang\ile an4\iesifti. 

And pVeaaare a,t m.^ wii ', 
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I'd promise and fulfil 

That nane but bonnie she^ 
The lass o' Patie's MiU, 

Should share the same wi' me. 

Fatie's or Patrick's Mill is supposed to hare been on the south bank of the Irwine, 
near Nevmills, in Ayrshire. x 

" * The Lass o' Patie's Mill,' " says Bums, " is one of Ramsay's best songs. In Sir 
J. Sinclair's statistical yolumes are two claims, one, I think, fh>m Aberdeenshire, and 
the othOT from Ayrshire, for the honour ot this song. The following anecdote, which 
I had from the present Sir William Cunningham of Robertland, who had it of the 
late John Earl of Loudon, I can, on such authorities, believe : Allan Ramsay was 
residing at London Castle with the then earl, father to Earl John; and one after- 
noon, riding or walking out together, his lordship and Allan passed a sweet romantic 
spot on Irwine water, still called ' Patie's Mill,' where a bonnie lassie was ' tedding 
hay bare-headed on the green.' My lord observed to Allan that it would be a fine 
theme for a song. Ramsay took the hint, and lingering behind he composed the first 
sketch of ity which he produced at dinner." 



THE WAUKIN' O' THE FAULD. 

Allan Ramsay. 

My Peggy is a young thing 
Just enter'd in her teens. 
Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay : 
My Peggy is a young thing, 

And I'm nae very auld, 
And weel I like to meet her at 
The waukin' o' the £auld. 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly 
Whene'er we meet alane ; 
I wish nae mair to lay my care, 
I wish nae mair o' a' that's rare : 
My Peggy speaks sae sweetly — 

To a' the lave I'm cauld ; 
But she gars a' my spirits glow 
At waukin' o' the fauld. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
Whene'er I whisper love, 
That Hook doun on a' the toun.) 
That I look doun upon a crouu ; 
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Mj Feggy smiles sae kindly, 
It maks me bljth and baold ; 

And naething gies me sic delight 
At wankin' o' the faold. 

My P^gy sings sae saftly 
When on my pipe I play ; 
By a' the rest it is confest. 
By a' the rest, that she sings best : 
My P^gy sings sae saftly, 

And in her sangs are tauld 
With innocence the wale o' sense. 
At waukin' o' the fauld. 



This song, which is sang to a beaatiful and characteristic melody, describes a 
custom of the olden time. The " watching of the fold" was a duty that devolved 
upon the shepherds, to prevent the lambs when weaned firom getting back to their 
dams. Upon these occasions the shepherd was allowed, by the universal custom of 
the pastoral districts, to have the girl of his choice to bear him company. 



THE COLLIER'S BONNIE LASSIE. 

Alulk Ramsay. 

The collier has a daughter. 

And, oh, she's wondrous bonnie ; 
A laird he was that sought her. 

Rich baith in lands and money. 
The tutors watoh'd the motion 

Of this young honest lover ; 
But love is like the ocean, 

Wha can its depths discover ? 

He had the art to please ye, 

And was by a' respected ; 
His airs sat roimd him easy. 

Genteel but unaffected. 
The collier's bonnie lassie. 

Fair as the new-blown lilie, 
Ajre sweet and never saacy, 

Secured the heart o' 'V'?W]d^e. 
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He loved beyond expression 

The charms that were about her, 
And panted for possession — 

His life was dull without her. 
After mature resolving, 

Close to his breast he. held her ; 
In saftest flames dissolving, 

He tenderly thus tell'd her : 

** My bonnie collier's daughter, 

Let naething discompose ye ; 
It's no your scanty tocher 

Shall ever gar me lose ye ; 
For I have gear in plenty. 

And love says it's mjr duty 
To ware what heaven has lent me 

Upon your wit and beauty." . 

Tbls song was founded by Ramsay upon an older one with the same title, of which 
the following is a specimen : 

The collier has a daughter, 

And, oh, she's wondrous bonnie ; 
A laird he was that sought her, 

Rich baith in lands and money. 
She wadna hae a laird. 

Nor wad she be a lady; 
Bnt she wad hae a collier, 

The colour o' her daddie. 



OWER BOGIE. 

Allajk Ramsay. 

I WILL awa' wi* my love, 

I will awa' wi' her, 
Though a' my kin had sworn and said, 

I'll ower Bogie wi' her. 
If I can get but her consent, 

I dinna care a strae ; 
Though UksL ane be discontent, 
Awa' wi' her I'll gae. 
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For now she's mistress o' my heart. 

And worthj o' my hand ; 
And weel I wat we shanna part 

For siller or for land. 
Let rakes delight to swear and drink. 

And beaux admire fine lace ; 
But my chief pleasure is to blink 

On Betty's bonnie faoe. 

There a' the beauties do combine 

Of colour, treats, and air ; 
The saul that sparkles in her een 

Makes her a jewel rare. 
Her flowin* wit gives shining life 

To a' her other charms ; 
How blest 1*11 be when she's my wife. 

And lock'd up in my arms I 

There blythely will I rant and sing. 

While o'er her sweets I'll range; 
111 cry. Your humble servant, king. 

Shame fa' them that wad change ! 
A kiss of Betty and a smile, 

A'beit ye wad lay down 
The right ye ha'e to Britain's ide. 

And oflfer me your crown. 

To go " over Bogie" is a phrase tllat expresses in Scotland the same idea as fhat 
of ronnlng to Gretna Green does in England. It is also used to express a marriage 
I>erformed by a magistrate instead of a clergyman. The first four lines of this song 
were borrowed by Bamsay from an older song unworthy of preservation. Mr. Peter 
Bnchan has collected, upon the same subject, the following fragments of song : 

Bonny lassie, come my road. 

And gangna through the BoggieV; 
Bonnie lassie, come my road, 

Yours is wondrous scroggy o'. 
The Boggie water's wide an' deep, 
Gin ye gang in, ye'll wet your feet; 
Sae, bonnie lassie, come my road, 

And gangna through the Boggie o'. 

Tour road and my road 

Lie na baith thegither o^ ; 
111 gang up the water-side, 

And ye'll gang down the river o\ 
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Bonnie lassie, come my road, 

And gangna throngh the Boggie o'; 
Bonnie lassie, come my road, 

To gangna through the Boggie o*. 



The second firagment is as follows : 

As I came by Strathboggie's yetts, 

Strathboggie's trees were green, 
There I heard the drams to beat, 

I'll ower Boggie wi' him; 
m ower Boggie wi' my love, 

111 ower Boggie wi' him ; 
He says he's crossing Qawdie ride; 

m awa' wi' him. 



THIS IS NO MINE AIN HOUSE. 

Allah Bamsay. Air — " This is no my ain house." 

This is no mine ain house, 

I ken by the rigging o't ; 
Since with my love IVe changed vows, 

I dinna like the bigging o't. 
For now that I'm young Robbie's bride, 
And mistress of his fire-side. 
Mine ain house I'll like to guide, 

And please me with the rigging o't. 

Then fareweel to my Other's house, 
I gang whare love invites me ; 

The strictest duty this allows. 
When love with honour meets me. 

When Hymen moulds us into ane. 

My Robbie's nearer than my kin j 

And to refuse him were a sin, 
Sae lang's he kindly treats me. 

When I'm in my ain house, 

True love shall be at hand aye, 
To make me still a prudent spouse. 
And let my man command aye ; 
Avoiding ilka cause of strife. 
The common pest of married life, 
That maks ane wearied of his wife. 
And breaks the kindly band aye. 
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THE HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

Allan Ramsat. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany.'* 

The Lawland lads think they are fine, 

But, oh, they're vain and idly gaudy ; 
How much unlike the gracefu* mien 
And manly looks of my Highland laddie ! 
my bonnie Highland laddie. 
My handsome, charming Highland laddie ; 
May Heaven still guard, and love reward, 
The Lawland lass and her Highland laddie ! 

If I were free at will to choose 
To be the wealthiest Lawland lady, 

I'd tak' young Donald without trews, 
Wi' bonnet blue and belted plaidie. 
my bonnie, <kc. 

The brawest beau in burrows town, 

In a' hi$ airs wi* art made ready. 
Compared to him he's but a clown. 

He's finer far in's tartan plaidie. 
my bonnie, &c. 

O'er benty hill wi' him I'll run, 
And leave my Lawland kin and daddie ; 

Frae winter's cauld and summer's sun 
He'll screen me wi' his Highland plaidie. 
my bonnie, <kc. 

A painted room and silken bed 
May please a Lawland laird and lady ; 

But I can kiss and be as glad 
Behind a bush in's Highland plaidie. 
my bonnie, &c. 

Few compliments between us pass ; 

I ca' him my dear Highland laddie, 
And he ca's me his Lawland lass. 

Syne rows me in \)eiiea\k Vn& i^\aidie. 
my bonnie, &.c. 
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Nae greater joy 111 e*er pretend 
Than that his love prove true and steady, 

lake mine to him, which ne'er shall end 
While Heaven preserves my Highland laddie. 
my bonnie, &c. 



OWER THE MUIR TO MAGGY. 

Allan Ramsay. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany.' 

I'll ower the muir to Maggy ; 

Her wit and sweetness call me. 
There to my fair I'll show my mind, 

Whatever may befall me. 
If she love mirth, I'll learn to sing ; 

Or likes the Nine to follow, 
III lay my lugs in Pindus' spring. 

And invocate Apollo. 

If she admire a martial mind, 

I'll sheath my limbs in armour ; 
If to the softer dance inclined. 

With gayest airs I'll charm her ; 
If she love grandeur, day and night 

I'll plot my nation's glory. 
Find favour in my prince's sight, 

And shine in future story. 

Beauty can wonders work with ease. 

Where wit is corresponding, 
And bravest men know best to please 

With complaisance abounding. 
My bonny Maggy's love can turn 

Me to what shape she pleases. 
If in her breast that flame shall bum 

Which in my bosom bleezes. 
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AN' THOU WEKE MY AIN THING. 

An' thou were my ain thingy 
I would lo'e thee, I would lo'e thee ; 

An' thou were my ain thing, 
How dearly would I lo'e thee ! 

I would clasp thee in my arms, 
I'd secure thee from all harms ; 
For above mortal thou hast charms : 
How dearly do I lo'e thee ! 
An' thou were, <fcc. 

Of race divine thou needs must be, 
Since nothing earthly equals thee. 
So I must still presumptuous be. 
To show how much I lo'e thee. 
An' thou were, &c. 

The gods one thing peculiar have, 
To ruin none whom they can save ; 
Oh, for their sake support a dave 
Who only lives to lo'e thee. 
An' thou were, &c. 

To merit I no claim can make. 
But that I lo'e ; and for your sake 
What man can more I'll undertake. 
So dearly do I lo'e thee. 
An' thou were, &c. 

My passion, constant as the sun. 
Flames stronger still, will ne'er have done 
Till fates my thread of life have spun, 
Which breathing out I'll lo'e thee. 
An' thou were, <fcc. 

Like bees that suck the morning dew 
Frae flowers of sweetest scent and hue, 
Sae wad I dwell upo' thy mou', 
And gar the gods envy me. 
An' thou v^ere, &o. 
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'Sae long's I had the use of light, 
I'd on thy beauties feast my sight, 
Syne in mft whispers through the night 
I'd tell how much I loo'd thee. 
An' thou were, &c. 

How &ir and ruddy is my Jean, 
She moves a goddess o'er the green t 
Were I a king, thou should be queen, 
Nane but mysel' aboon thee. 
An' thou were, <fcc. 

I'd grasp thee to this breast of mine, 
Whilst thou, like ivy or the vine. 
Around my stronger limbs should twine, 
Form'd hardy to defend thee. 
An' thou were, <fec. 

Time's on the wing, and will not stay ; 
In shining youth let's make our hay. 
Since love admits of nae delay. 
Oh, let nae scorn undo thee. 
An' thou were, <fcc. 

While love does at his altar stand, 
Ha'e there's my heart, gi*e me thy hand, 
And with ilk smile thou shalt command 
The will of him wha loves thee. 
An' thou were, <fec. 

This song appears in Allan Ramsay's " Tea-Table Miscellany,*' with the signa- 
ture X., indicating that he did not know who the author was. The air is very bean- 
tifhl, and is traced to as early a period as 1627, but is supposed to be much older. 
The last six stanzas were written by Allan Ramsay, and appended to the orig^inal 
aang. 



BAEBARA AJLLAN. 

Airomntous. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany." 

It was in and about the Martinmas time. 

When the green leaves were a-fallin', 
That Sir John Graham, in the v?eat Q0\3CEL\.t\ft, 
Fell in love wi' Barbara AHaa, 
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He sent his man down through the town 

To the place where she was dwallin* : 
Oh, haste and come to my master dear, 

Gin ye be Barbara Allan. 

Oh, hooly, hooly, rase she up 

To the place where he was lyin', 
And when she drew the curtain by, 

Young man, I think ye*re djrin*. 

It's oh I'm sick, I'm very very sick, 

And it's a' for Barbara Allan. 
Oh, the better for me ye'se never be. 

Though your heart's blude were a-spillin'. 

Oh, dinna ye mind^ young man, she said. 

When ye was in the tavern a-drinkin'. 
That ye made the healths gae round and round, 

And slichtit Barbara Allan ? 

He tum'd his face unto the wa', 

And death was with him dealin' : 
Adieu, adieu, my dear friends a'. 

And be kind to Barbara Allan. 

And slowly, slowly rase she up. 

And slowly, slowly left him, 
And sighin' said, she could not stay. 

Since death of life had reft him. 

She hadna gane a mile but twa, 

When she heard the deid-bell ringin', 
And every jow that the deid-bell gied, 

It cried. Woe to Barbara Allan ! 

Oh, mother, mother, mak' my bed, 

And mak' it saft and narrow ; 
Since my love died for me to-day, 

I'll die for him to-morrow. 

A yersion of this celebrated old song has been inserted in Percy's " Reliqoes of 
Ancient English Poetry ;" but it seems to be generally acknowledged that the Scot- 
tish is the original, upon which the English has been founded, withont being im- 
proTed. The author of the song is unknown ; but we are indebted to Allan Ramsay 
for it preservation. 
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CKOMLET'S LILT. 

Akontmous. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany," 1724. 

Since all thy vows, false maid, 

Are blown to air, 
And my poor heart betray*d 

To sad despair ; 
Into some wilderness 
My grief I will express. 
And thy hard-heartedness, 

cruel fEur ! 

Have I not graven our loves 

On every tree 
In yonder spreading grove, 

Though false thou be ? 
Was not a solemn oath 
Plighted betwixt us both, 
Thou thy faith, I my troth. 

Constant to be ? 

Some gloomy place I'll find, 

Some doleful shade. 
Where neither sun nor wind 

E'er entrance had. 
Into that hollow cave 
There will I sigh and rave; 
Because thou dost behave 

So &,ithlessly. 

Wild fruit shall be my meat, 

I'll drink the spring ; 
Cold earth shall be my seat ; 

For covering 
I'll have the starry sky 
My head to canopy, 
Until my soul on high 

Shall spread its wing. 
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ni have no faneral fire, 

No tears nor sighs ; 
No grave do I require, 

Nor obsequies ; 
The courteous redbreast, he 
With leaves will cover me. 
And sing my elegy 

With doleful voice. 

And when a ghost I am, 

I'll visit thee, 
thou deceitful dame. 

Whose cruelty 
Has kill'd the Undest heart 
That e'er felt Cupid's dart. 
And never can desert 

From loving thee ! 

"^ Burns, in his notes to " Johnson's Museum/* says : " The following interesting 
account of this plaintive dirge was communicated to Mr. Riddel by Alexander Eraser 
Tytler, Esq., of Woodhouselee : ' In the latter end of the sixteenth century the Chis- 
holms were proprietors of the estate of Gromlecks (now possessed by the DrummondB). 
The eldest son of that family was very much attached to a daughter of Stirling of 
Ardoch, commonly known by the name of fair Helen of Ardoch. At that time the 
opportunities of meeting betwixt the sexes were more rare, consequently more sought 
after than now ; and the Scottish ladies, far from priding themselves on extensive 
literature, were thought sufficiently book-learned if they could make out the Scrip- 
tures in their mother-tongue. Writing was entirely out of the line of female educa- 
tion : at that period the most of our young men of family sought a fortune, or found 
a grave, in France. Cromlus, when he went abroad to the war, was obliged to leave 
the management of his correspondence with his mistress to a lay brother of the mon> 
astery of Dumblain, in the immediate neighbourhood of Cromlech, and near Ardoch. 
This man, unfortunately, was deeply sensible of Helen's charms. He artfiilly pre- 
possessed her with stories to the disadvantage of Cromlus ; and by the misinterpreting 
or keeping up the letters and Messages intrusted to his care, he entirely irritated both. 
All connexion was broken off betwixt them : Helen was inconsolable ; and Cromlus 
has left behind him, in the ballad called ' Cromlet's Lilt,' a proof of the elegance of 
his genius, as well as the steadiness of his love. When the artful monk thought 
time had suffidently softened Helen's sorrow, he proposed himself as a lover: Helen 
was obdurate; but at last, overcome by the persuasions of her brother, with whom 
she lived, and who, having a family of thirty-one children, was probably very well 
pleased to get her off his hands, she submitted rather than consented to the ceremony. 
But there her compliance ended ; and, when forcibly put into bed, she started quite 
frantic firom it, screaming out, that, after three gentle taps on the wainscot, at the 
bed-head, she heard Cromlus' voice, crying, 'Helen, Helen, mind me!' Cromlus 
soon after coming home, the treachery of the confidant was discovered, her marriage 
disannulled, and Helen became Lady Cromlecks." This song is usually sung to 
the fine old melody claimed by the Irish and the Scotch, and known to the one as 
*' Aileen Aroon," and to the other as " Robin Adair." 
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THKOUGH THE WOOD, LADDIE. 

From the " Tea-Table Miscellany," 1724. 
Air—" Through the wood." 

O Sandy, why leave thus thy Nelly to mourn ? 

Thy presence could ease me, 

When naething could please me ; 
Now dowie I sigh on the hank o' the hum, 
Or through the wood, laddie, until thou return. 

Though woods now are honnie and mornings are clear, 

While lav'rocks are singing. 

And primroses springing ; 
Yet nane o' them pleases my eye or my ear, 
When through the wood, laddie, ye dinna appear. 

That I am forsaken, some spare not to tell ; 

I*m fEish'd wi' their scomin', 

Baith e'enin* an' momin' ; 
Their jeering gaes aft to my heart wi' a knell. 
When through the wood, laddie, I wander mysel*. 

Then stay, my dear Sandy, nae langer away ; 

But quick as an arrow 

Haste, haste to thy marrow, 
Wha's living in languor tiU that happy day. 
When through the wood, laddie, thegither we'll gae. 



WALY, WALY. 

Anonymous. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany," 1724. 

Oh, waly, waly up the hank. 

And waly, waly down the hrae. 
And waly, waly yon hum-side. 

Where I and my love wont to gae I 
I lean'd my hack unto an aik, 

And thoucht it was a trusty tree ; 
But first it bow'd, and syne it hrak : 

Sae my true-love did lichtlie me. 

d 
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Oh, waly, waly, but love be bonnie 

A little time while it is new ; 
But when it's auld it waxes cauld, 

And fades away like the morning dew. 
Oh, wherefore should I busk my heid, 

Or wherefore should I kame my hsdr ? 
For my true-love has me forsook, 

And says he'll never love me mair. 

Now Arthur's Seat shall be my bed, 

The sheets shall ne'er be press'd by me, 
St. Anton's Well shall be my drink, 

Since my true-love has forsaken me. 
Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw. 

And shake the green leaves aff the tree ? 
gentle death, when wilt thou come ? 

For of my life I am wearie. 

'Tis not the frost that freezes fell. 

Nor blawing snaw's inclemencie ; 
'Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry ; 

But my love's heart's grown cauld to me. 
When we came in by Glasgow toun, 

We were a comely sicht to see ; 
My love was clad in the black velvet, 

And I mysel' in cramasie. 

But had I wist before I kiss'd 

That love had been sae ill to win, 
I'd lock'd my heart in a case of gold, 

And piun'd it wi* a siller pin. 
Oh, oh ! if my young babe were bom. 

And set upon the nurse's knee. 
And I mysel' were dead and gone. 

And the green grass growin' ower me ! 

Nothing is known with certainty as to the authorship of this exquisite song — one 
of the most affecting of the many that Scotland can boast. It has been supposed to 
refer to an incident in the life of the Lady Barbara Erskine, wife of the second Mar- 
quis of Douglas ; but the allusions are evidently to the deeper woes of one not a wif& 
— who " loved not wisely, but too well." 
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THE EWE-BUGHTS. 

From the «' Tea-Table Miscellany,** 1724. 

Will ye gae to the ewe-bughts, Marion, 

And wear-in the sheep wi' me ? 
The sun shines sweet, my Marion, 

But nae half sae sweet as thee. 

Oh, Marion's a bonnie lass, 

And the blythe blink's in her ee ; 
And fedn wad I marry Marion, 

Gin Marion wad marry me. 

There's gowd in your garters, Marion, 

And silk on your white hause-bane ; 
Fu' fain wad I kiss my Marion 

At e'en when I come hame. 

There's braw lads in Eamslaw, Marion, 

Wha gape and glower wi' their ee 
At kirk when they see my Marion ; 

But nane o' them lo'es like me. 

I've nine milk-ewes, my Marion, 

A cow and a brawny quey ; 
I'll gi'e them a* to my Marion 

Just on her bridal-day. 

And ye'se get a green sey apron, 

And waistcoat o' London broun ; 
And wow but ye'se be vap'rin' 

Whene'er ye gang to the toun. 

I'm young and stout, my Marion ; 

Nane dances like me on the green ; 
And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 

I'll e'en gae draw up wi' Jean. 

Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 

And kirtle o' cramasie ; 
And as sune as my chin has nae hair on, 

I will come west and see ye. 

>iig is signed by Allan Ramsay with a Q., signifying t\\&\. \\. 'v«>'& «xl OA 
additions and amendmeDts by himself. The air is old. aind."S^«ry \>««a\hSx)^« 
urka on the 'Ewe-Bnghts' are just," says Bums in a lettex Vo TYvomsss^N 
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sti it has obtained a place among our more classical Scottish songs ; and what 
with many beauties in its composition, and more prejodiees in its fitvoor, you will 
not find it easy to supplant it** 



MAXWELTON BANKS. 

Maxwelton banks are bonniey 

Where early fa's the dew ; 
Where me and Annie Laurie 

Made up the promise true ; 
Made up the promise true. 

And never forget will I ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 

I'll lay me doun and die. 

She's backit like the peacock, 

She's breistit like the swan, 
She's jimp about the middle. 

Her waist ye weel micht span ; 
Her waist ye weel micht span. 

And she has a rolling eye ; 
» And for bonnie Annie Laurie 

I'll lay me doun and die. 

'• These two verses " as we are informed by Mr. Robert Chambers, " were written 
by a Mr. Douglas of Finland, upon Anne, one of the four daughters of Sir Robert 
Laurie, first baronet of Maxwelton, by his second wife, who was a daughter of Riddell 
of Minto. As Sir Robert was created a baronet in the year 1685, it is probable that 
the verses were composed about the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteent century. It is painful to record, that, notwithstanding the ardent and 
chivalrous affection displayed by Mr. Douglas in his poem, he did not obtain the 
heroine for a wife : she was married to Mr. Ferguson of Craigdarroch." The first 
four lines of the second stanza are taken from the old and indecent ballad of " John 
Anderson my Jo," a fact which Mr. Chambers has not mentioned. The ballad of 
* John Anderson," as it was sung before it was rendered decent by Robert Bums, 
appeared in a very scaree volume of English songs, with the music, entiUed " The 
Convivial Songster," published in 1782. 



ANNIE LAUKIE. 

Maxwelton braes are bonnie, 
Where eady fa's the dew ; 

And it's there that kam^liwoLna 
Gied me her proiaiBfe ttu^ \ 



\ 
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Gied me her promise true. 

Which ne'er forgot will be ; 
'And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me doun and dee. 

Her brow is like the snaw-drift, 

Her throat is like the swan. 
Her face it is the fairest 

That e'er the sun shone on ; 
That e'er the sun shone on, 

And dark blue is her ee ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 

I'd lay me doun and dee. 

Like dew on the gowan lying, 

Is the fa' o' her fairy feet ; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 

Her voice is low and sweet ; 
Her voice is low and sweet, 

And shu's all the world to me j 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 

I'd lay me doun and dee. 



THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR. 

BoBKBT Cbawfobd. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany," 1724. Traqaair is on the 
bank of the water or river of Quair, in Peebleshire. 

Hear me, ye nymphs and ev'ry swain, 

I'll tell how Peggy grieves me ; 
Though thus I languish and complain, 

Alas ! she ne'er believes me. 
My vows and sighs, like silent air, 

Unheeded, never move her ; 
The bonnie bush aboon Traquair, 

'Twas there I first did love her. 

That day she smiled, and made me glad. 

No maid seem'd ever kinder ; 
I thought myself the luckiest lad, 
80 sweetly there to find her. 
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I tried to soothe my am'roos flame 
In words that I thought tender : 

If more there pass'd, I'm not to blame ; 
I meant not to offend her. 

Tet now she scornful flies the plain. 

The fields we then frequented ; 
If e'er we meet, she shows disdain. 

She looks as ne'er acquainted. 
The bonnie bush bloom'd fair in May, 

Its sweets I'll aye remember ; 
But now her frowns make it decay. 

It fades as in December. 

Ye rural pow'rs, who hear my strains. 

Why thus should Peggy grieve me ? 
Oh, make her partner in my paina. 

Then let her smiles relieve me. 
If not, my love will turn despair, 

My passion no more tender ; 
1*11 leave the bush aboon Traquair, 

To lonely wilds I'll wanderl 



DOUN THE BUKN, DAVIK 

ROB££T CbAWFORD. 

When trees did bud and fields were green. 

And broom bloom'd fair to see ; 
When Mary was complete fifteen, 

And love laugh'd in her ec, 
Blythe Davie's blinks her heart did move 

To speak her mind thus free : 
Qang doun the bum, Davie love. 

An' I will follow thee. 

Now Davie did each lad surpass 

That dwelt on this bumside ; 
And Mary was the bonniest lass. 

Just meet to be a bride : 
Her cheeks were rosie, red and white ; 

Her een were bonnie blue ; 
Her looks were like tl[ie moTmxi^\w\^t^ 

Her lips like dropping deNv% 
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As doun the bum they took their way 

An* through the flowery dale, 
His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 

An' love was aye the tale. 
With, " Mary, when shall we return, 

Sic pleasures to renew ?" 
Quoth Mary, " Love, I like the bum. 

An' aye will follow you." 

This song first appeared in Ramsay's " Tea-Table Miscellany.'* The last stanza 
▼as added by Bnms, who was informed by the tradition of his neighbourhood, that 
the air was the composition of one David Maigh, keeper of the bloodhounds to the 
Laird of Biddell in Rozbuighshire. 



ONE DAY I HEARD MARY SAY. 

RoBBBT Gbawfobd. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany." 

One day I heard Mary say. How shall I leave thee ? 
Stay, dearest Adonis, stay ; why wilt thou grieve me ? 
Alas ! my fond heart would break, if thou should leave me ; 
I'll live and die for thy sake, yet never leave thee ! 

Say, lovely Adonis, say, has Mary deceived thee ? 
Did e'er her young heart betray, love, that has grieved thee ? 
My constant mind ne'er shall stray ; thou may believe me : 
I'll love thee, lad, night and day, and never leave thee ! 

Adonis, my charming youth, what can relieve thee ? 
Can Mary thy anguish soothe ? this breast shall receive thee. 
My passion can ne'er decay, never deceive thee ; 
Delight shall drive pain away, pleasure revive thee. 

But leave thee, leave thee, lad, how shall I leave thee 1 
Oh ! that thought makes me sad ; I'll never leave thee ! 
Where would my Adonis fly 1 Why does he grieve me ? 
Alas ! my poor heart will die, if I should leave thee, 

" * One day I heard Mary say' is a fine song," says Bums to Thomson; " but for 
eonsistency's sake, alter the name of Adonis. Were there ever such banns published 
as a purpose of marriage between Adonis and Mary?" 
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MY DEAKIE, IF THOU DEE. 

fiOBKBT Crawford. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany " 1724. 

Love never more shall give me pain, 

M7 fancy's fixed on thee ; 
Kor ever maid my heart shall gain, 

M7 Peggie, if thou dee. 
Thy beauties did such pleasure give, 

Thy love's so true to me ; 
Without thee I shall never live, 

My dearie, if thou dee. 

If fate shall tear thee from my breast. 

How shall I lonely stray ! 
In dreary dreams the night I'll waste. 

In sighs the silent day. 
I ne'er can so much virtue find, 

Nor such perfection see : 
Then I'll renounce all womankind. 

My Peggie, after thee. 

No new-blown beauty fires my heart 

With Cupid's raving rage ; 
But thine, which can such sweets im]f)art. 

Must all the world engage. 
'Twas this that, like the morning sun. 

Gave joy and life to me ; 
And when its destined day is done, 

With Peggy let me dee. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous love. 

And in such pleasures share ; 
Te who its faithful flames approve. 

With pity view the Mr ; 
Restore my Peggie's wonted charms. 

Those charms so dear to me ; 
Oh, never rob them jfrom those arms — 

I'm lost if Peggy dee. 

The beautiful air to vliicli thia song \s s\mg\v«.&\^^iitT«.ci&d back in ms. to 
the year 1692 *, but is ■^Toba^iVj -dx\xO^ c>Vdfiix. 
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JOHN HAY'S BONNIE LASSIE. 

From the " TearTable Miscellany.** 

By smooth-winding Taj a swain was reclining, 
Aft cried he, Oh, hey ! maun I still Uve pining 
Mysel' thus away, and dauma discover 
To my bonny Hay that I am her lover I 

Nae mair it will hide, the flame waxes stranger ; 
If she's not my bride, my days are nae langer ; 
Then I'll take a heart, and try at a venture, — 
Maybe, ere we part, my vows may content her. 

She's fresh as the spring, and sweet as Aurora, 

When birds mount and sing, bidding day a good morrow ; 

The sward of the mead enamelPd with daisies 

Looks withered and dead when twined of her graces. 

But if she appears where verdure invites her. 

The fountains run clear, and the flowers smell the sweeter ; 

'Tis heaven to be by when her wit is a-flowing ; 

Her snules and bright eyes set my spirits a-glowing. 

The mair that I gaze, the deeper I'm wounded. 
Struck dumb with amaze, my mind is confounded; 
I'm all in a fire, dear maid, to caress ye ; 
For a' my desire is John Hay's bonnie lassie. 

Mr. Chambers states that there is a tradition in Roxburghshire that this song 
was irritten by a carpenter or joiner in honour of a daughter of John Hay, first 
Marquis of Tveeddale. 



JOHN HAY'S BONNIE MARY. 

From Peter Buchan's manuscript collection of ancient and traditional 

Scottish songs. 

As I gaed down an' fsirther down. 

An' down into a cellar. 
There I saw the bonniest lass 

Was writing a letter. 
She was writing an' inditing. 

And losing her colour. 
But ilka kiss of her mou' 
Cost me a doUar. 
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Cost me a dollar, 

An' a glass o' canary ; 
An, oh, for a kiss 

Of John Hay's bonnie Mary ! 
John Hay, hoch, hey, 

John Hay's bonnie Mary ; 
What wad I gie 

For John Hay's bonnie Mary I 

Her father was handsome. 

Her mother was tall ; 
But as for their daughter. 

She's the flower o' them all. 
She's handsome and sprightly, 

Genteel but not saucy ; 
I wad gang the warld 

Wi' John Hay's bonnie lassie. 



THY FATAL SHAFTS. 

Tobias Smollbtt, the novelist, bom 1721, died 1774. 

Tht fatal shafts unerring move, 
I bow before thine altar. Love ! 
I feel thy soft resistless flame 
Glide swift through all my vital frame. 

For while I gaze my bosom glows. 
My blood in tides impetuous flows ; 
Hope, fear, and joy alternate roll. 
And floods of transport 'whelm my soul. 

My falt'ring tongue attempts in vain 
In soothing murmurs to complain ; 
My tongue some secret magic ties, 
My murmurs sink in broken sighs. 

Oondemn'd to nurse eternal care, 
And ever drop the silent tear ; 
Unheard I mourn, unknown I sigh, 
UnMended live, xinpitie^ ^^\ 




Db. TnOKU BUCELOCK, " the blind poet," bom 1T31, died 1J91. 

Yb rivera bo limpid and ole&r, 

Who reflect, as in cadence you flow. 
All the beauties that vaiy the year, 

All the flow'rs on jour marginB that gnm ; 
How blcBt on your Innka could I dwell, 

Were Marg'ret the pleamire to share. 
And teach your sweet echoes to tell 

With what fondness I doat on the fiur ! 

Te harvests, that wave in the breeze 

As hr as the view can extend ; 
Te mountains, umbrageous with trees. 

Whose tops BO mtyestio ascend ; 
Your landscape what joy to surrey. 

Were Marg'ret with me to admire j 
Then the harvest would glitter how gay. 

Bow tnajestio the mountains aspire ! 

In pensive regret whilst I rove. 

The fragrance of flow'rs to inhale ; 
Or catcb, as it swells from th« gro-ve, 
Tbs mudo that floats on the ^e -. 
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Alas, the deloBion how yain ! 

Nor odours nor harmony please 
A heart agonising with pain, 

Which tries every posture for ease. 

If anxious to flatter my woes, 

Or the languor of absence to cheer, 
Her breath I would catch in the rose. 

Or her voice in the nightingale hear ; 
To cheat my despair of its prey. 

What object her charms can assume ! 
How harsh is the nightingale's lay ! 

How insipid the rose's perfume ! 

Te zephyrs that visit my fair. 

Ye sunbeams around her that play. 
Does her sympathy dwell on my care 1 

Does she number the hours of my stay 1 
First perish ambition and wealth, 

First perish all else that is dear, 
Ere one sigh should escape her by stealth. 

Ere my absence should cost her one tear. 

When, when shall her beauties once more 

This desolate bosom surprise ? 
Ye fates, the blest moments restore 

When I bask*d in the beams of her eyes ; 
When with sweet emulation of heart. 

Our kindness we struggled to show ; 
But the more that we strove to impart. 

We felt it more ardently glow. 



BENEATH A GREEN SHADE. 

Db. Thomas Blacklock. 

Beneath a green shade a lovely young swain 

Ae evening reclined to discover his pain ; 

So sad yet so sweetly he warbled his woe, 

The winds ceased to breathe, and the fountain to flow ; 

Rude winds wi' compassion could hear him complain. 

Yet Chloe, less gentle, was deaf to his strain. 
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How happy, he cried, my moments once flew, 
Ere Ohloe^s bright charms first flash'd in mj view I 
Those eyes then wi' pleasure the dawn could survey, 
Nor smiled the fair morning mair cheerful than they. 
Now scenes of distress please only my sight ; 
I'm tortured in pleasure, and languish in Ught. 

Through changes in vain relief I pursue, 
All, all but conspire my griefs to renew ; 
From sunshine to zeph3rrs and shades we repair — 
To sunshine we fly from too piercing an air ; 
But love's ardent fire bums always the same, 
No winter can cool it, no summer inflame. 

But see the pale moon, all clouded, retires ; 
The breezes grow cool, not Strephon's desires ; 
I fly from the dangers of tempest and wind, 
Yet nourish the madness that preys on my mind. 
Ah, wretch I how can life be worthy thy care ? 
To lengthen its moments but lengthens despair. 



MY SHEEP I NEGLECTED. 

Sib Gilbert Elliot of Minto, born 1722, died 1777, first Earl of Minto. 

Printed in Yair's " Charmer," 1749, and In Herd's Collection. 

Air — " My apron, dearie." 

Mt sheep I neglected — I lost my sheep-hook, 
And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook ; 
No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove ; 
For ambition, I said, would soon cure me of love. 

Oh, what had my youth with ambition to do ? 

Why left I Amynta ? why broke I my vow ? 

Oh, give me my sheep, and my sheep-hook restore, 

And I'll wander from love and Amynta no more. 

Through regions remote in vain do I rove. 
And bid the wide ocean secure me from love : 
Oh, fool, to imagine that aught could subdue 
A love so well founded, a passion so true ! 
Oh, what, (fee. 



t 
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Alas I 'tis too late at thy fate to repine ; 
Poor shepherd, Amynta can never be thine : 
Thy tears are all fruitless, thy wishes are vain ; 
The moments neglected return not again. 
Oh, what, <kc. 



AH, THE POOR SHEPHERD'S MOURNFUL FATE ! 

William Hamilton of Bangour. From the " Tea-Table Miscellany," 1724. 

Ah, the poor shepherd's mournful fate, 

When doom'd to love and doom'd to languish, 
To bear the scornful fair one's hate, 

Nor dare disclose his anguish ! 
Yet eager looks and dying sighs 

My secret soul discover. 
While rapture trembling through mine eyes 

Reveals how much I love her. 
The tender glance, the reddening cheek 

O'erspread with rising blushes, 
A thousand various ways they speak, 

A thousand various wishes. 

For, oh, that form so heavenly fair. 

Those languid eyes so sweetly smUing ; 
That artless blush and modest air. 

So £a,tally beguiling ; 
Thy every look and every grace, 

So charm whene'er I view thee, — 
Till death o'ertake me in the chase. 

Still will my hopes pursue thee. 
Then, when my tedious hours are past. 

Be this last blessing given. 
Low at thy feet to breathe my last, 

And die in sight of heaven. 
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MY MOTHER BIDS ME BIND MY HAIR. 

Mbs. JoHir HuKTEB, wife of the celebrated surgeon, bom 1742, died 1821. 

Mt mother bids me bind my hair 

With bands of rosy hue, 
Tie up my sleeves with ribands rare, 

And lace my bodice blue. 

For why, she cries, sit still and weep, 

While others dance and play ? 
Alas ! I scarce can go or creep 

While Lubin is away. 

'Tis sad to think the days are gone 

When those we love were near : 
I sit upon this mossy stone. 

And sigh when none can hear. 

And while I spin my flaxen thread. 

And sing my simple lay, 
The village seems asleep, or dead, 

Now Lubin is away. 



ROYS WIFE. 

MfiS. GBAirr of Carron, bom 1746, died 1814. 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 

Roy's wife of Aldivalloch, 
Wat ye how she cheated me 

As I cam o'er the braes of Balloch ? 

She vow'd, she swore she wad be mine, 
She said she lo'ed me best o' onie ; 

But ah 1 the faithless, fickle quean, 
She*8 ta*en t}ie carle, and left liet 3o\min<&. 
Bof*8 wife, <fec. 
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she was a cantie quean, 

Weel could she dance the Highland walloch ; 
How happy I, had she been mine, 

Or I*d been R07 of Aldivalloch I 
Roy's wife, <fec. 

Her hair sae fair, her een sae clear, 

Her wee bit mou' sae sweet and bonnie ; 

To me she ever will be dear, 
Though she's for ever left her Johnnie. 
Roy's wife, &c. 

lu r. Peter Buchan's manuscript collection of the songs taken down from the 
mouths of the peasantry in the North of Scotland appears the following version of 
a song to the same air and with the same title :— 

Davie Gordon in Kirktown 

And Tibbie Stewart o' Aldivalloch^ 
Sae merrily's they play'd the loon 
As they sat in the braes o' Balloch. 
Roy's wife o' Aldivalloch, 

Roy's wife o' Aldivalloch ; 
She's gien her puir auld man the glaiks 
Coming through the braes 0' Balloch. 

Auld Roy spied them's he passed by, 

An, oh, he gae an unco walloch; 
And after them he soon did hie, 

And chas'd them through the braes o' Balloch. 
Roy's wife, &c. 

Silly body, Aldivalloch; 

Puir body, Aldivalloch ; 
He lost his hose and baith his sheen 

Coming through the braes 0' Balloch. 
Roy's wife, &c. 

He drew a stick when he came near, 

And sware he'd gie the lad a thrashin' ; 
Than he lap and vow'd and sware. 

He was in sic an awfu' passion. 
Roy's wife, &c. 

But Davie soon did rin awa, 

He wudna bide to banter wi' him ; 
Syne Roy Tibbie's back did claw, 

An' hame she ran like birds a-flying. 
Roy's wife, &o. 

Now Tibbie's promised there for life 

To meet nae ither man in Balloch; 
But be a gude an' kindly wife, 

And gang nae malr to M^v&WocV 
Roy's wife, &c. 



V 




MY BOY TAMMY. 

HiUTOB HicsiIL. Bom 1748, died Jnlf l^ 18 

Whab ha'e ye been a' day. 

My boy Tammy t — 
I've been by bum and flow'ty brae, 
Meadow greea and mountain grey. 
Courting o' chia young thing, 






e frae her a 






And Hhar gat ye that young thing, 

My boy Tammy ! — 
I got hei' down in yonder howe, 
Smiling on a bonnie knowe. 
Herding ae wee lamb and ewe 

For her poor mammy. 
What Baid ye to the bonnie bum, 

My boy Tammy ! — 
I praised her een Bae lovely blue. 
Her dimpled cheek and cheny mou' ; 
I pree'd it aft, aa ye may trow, — 

She said ahe'd tell her mamnvy. 
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I held her to mj beating heart, 

M7 young, mj smiling lammie ; 

I hae a house, it cost me dear, 

I've walth o* plenishen and gear ; 

Ye'se get it a', were't ten times mair, 

Gin ye will leave your mammy. 

The smile ga'ed aff her bonny fece — 
I mauna leave my mammy ; 

She's gien me meet, she's gien me claise, 

She's been my comfort a' my days ; 

My father's death brought monny Waes : 
I canna leave my mammy. 

We'll tak her hame and mak her fiii% 
My ain kind-hearted lammie ; 

We'll gie her meet, we'll gie her claise, 

We'll be her comfort a' her days. 

The wee thing gies her hand and says. 

There, gang and ask my mammy. 

Has she been to the kirk wi' thee, 
My boy Tammy ? — 

She has been to the kirk wi' me. 

And the tear was in her ee : 

For, oh, she's but a young thing, 

Just come frae her mammy ! 



THE WEE THING. 

Hbctob Macneil. Air—" Bonnie Dundee." 

" Saw ye my wee thing ? saw ye my ain thing ? 
Saw ye my true-love down on yon lea ? 
Cross'd she the meadow yestreen at the gloamin ? 
Sought she the bumie whar flow'rs the haw-tree ? 

Her hair it is lint-white, her skin it is milk-white ; 

Dark is the blue o' her saft-rolling ee ; 
Eed, red her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses ; 

Whar could my wee thing wander frae me V 



(( 
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I saw nae your wee thing, I saw nae your ain thing, 

Na saw I your true-love on yon lea ; 
But I met my bonnie thing late in the gloamin 

Down by the bumie whar flow*rs the haw-tree. 

Her hair it was lint-white, her skin it was milk-white ; 

Dark is the blue o* her saft-rolling ee ; 
Red were her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses ; 

Sweet were the kisses that she gae to me t" 

It was na my wee thing, it was na my ain thing, 
It was na my true-love ye met by the tree : 

Proud is her lael heart, and modest her nature ; 
She never lo'ed onie till ance she lo^ed me. 

Her name it is Mary ; she's frae Oastle-Oary'; 

Aft has she sat, when a bairn, on my knee ; 
Fair as your &ce is, war't fifty times &irer, 

Young braggart, she ne'er would gie kisses to thee !" 

** It was then your Mary ; she's frae Castle-Cary ; 
It was then your true-love I met by the tree ; 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature, 
Sweet were the kisses that she ga'e to me." 

Sair gloom 'd his dark brow — ^blood-red his cheek grew — 
Wild flash'd the fire frae his red-rolling ee : 
** Ye'se rue sair this morning your boasts and your scorning : 
Defend ye, fiiuse traitor I fu' loudly ye lee 1" 

** Awa wi' beguiling I" cried the youth, smiling : 
Aff went the bonnet, the lint-white locks flee ; 
The belted plaid fa'ing, her white bosom shawing. 
Fair stood the loved maid wi' the dark-rolling ee ! 

^^ Is it my wee thing ? is it mine ain thing ? 

Is it my true-love here that I see ?" — 
** Oh, Jamie, forgive me ; your heart's constant to me ; 

I'll never mair wander, dear laddie, frae thee 1" 
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COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE. 

Hector Mackeil. 

" Come under my plaidie, the night's gaun to fe,'; 
Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and the snaw : 
Come under mj plaidie, and sit down beside me ; 
There's room in't, dear lassie, believe me, for twa. 
Come under mj plaidie, and sit down beside me ; 
I'll hap ye frae every cauld blast that can blaw : 
Come under my plaidie, and sit down beside me ; 
There's room in't, dear lassie, believe me, for twa." 

" Gae 'wa wi' yere plaidie, auld Donald, gae *wa ; 
I fear na the cauld blast, the drift, nor the snaw : 
Gae 'wa wi' yere plaidie, I'll no sit beside ye j 
Te micht be my gutcher ; auld Donald, gae 'wa. 
I'm gaim to meet Johnnie — ^he's young and he's bonnie; 
He's been at Meg's bridal, fou trig and fou braw ; 
Kane dances sae lichtly, sae gracefii', sae tichtly. 
His cheek's like the new rose, his brow's like the snaw." 

^^ Dear Marion, let that flee stick fstst to the wa' ; 
Your Jock's but a gowk, and has naething ava ; 
The haill o' his pack he has now on his back ; 
He's thretty, and I am but three-score and twa. 
Be frank now and kindly — I'll busk ye aye finely ; 
To kirk or to market there few gang sae braw ; 
A bien house to 'bide in, a chaise for to ride in. 
And flunkies to 'tend ye as aft as ye ca'." 

" My father aye tauld me, my mother and a', 
Ye'd mak a gude husband, and keep me aye braw ; 
It's true I lo'e Johnnie, he's young and he's bonnie 5 
But, wae's me, I ken he has naething ava ! 
I hae little tocher — ^ye've made a gude offer ; 
I'm now mair than twenty — ^my time is but sma' ! 
Sae gi'e me your plaidie, I'll creep in beside ye ; 
I thocht ye'd been aulder than three-score and twa !" 
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She crap in ayont him, beside the stane wa*, 
Whare Johnnie was listenin', and heard her tell a* : 
The day was appointed ; — ^his proud heart it dunted, 
And strak 'gainst his side as if burstin' in twa. 
He wander'd hame weary, the nicht it was dreary, 
And thowless he tint his gate 'niang the deep snaw : 
The howlet was screeming ; while Johnnie cried, '* Women 
Wad many auld Nick if he'd keep them aye braw 1 

Oh, the deil*s in the lassies 1 they gang now sae braw ; ' 
They'll lie down wi' auld men o' threescore and twa ; 
The haill o' their marriage is gowd and a carriage ; 
Plain love is the cauldest blast now that can blaw. 
Auld dotards, be wary, tak' tent when ye marry ; 
Young wives wi' their coaches, they'll whip and they'll ca', 
Till they meet wi' some Johnnie that's youthfu' and bonnie, 
And they'll gie ye horns on ilk haffit to claw." 



DINNA THINK, BONNIE LASSIE. 

AsoHTKous, bat attribnted to Hector Macneil, though not included by him in the 
coUecdon of his works. The first stanza is a fragment of an older composition. 

Oh, dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
^^inna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
^^iiuia think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
ril tak' a stick into my hand, and come again and see thee. 

Par's the gate ye ha'e to gang, dark's the night and eerie ; 
Par's the gate ye ha'e to gang, dark's the night and eerie ; 
Par's the gate ye ha'e to gang, dark's the night and eerie ; 
Oh, stay this night wi' your love, and dinna gang and leave me. 

1**8 but a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie ; 

^ut a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie ; 

•Dttt a night and hauf a day that I'll leave my dearie ; 

'^ene'er the sun gaes west the loch, I'll come again and see thee. 

^^i^ina gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang and leave me ; 
^^ gang, my bonnie lad, dinna gang and leave me ; 
^en a' the lave are sound asleep, I am dull and eerie ; 
^d a* the lee-lang night I'm sad wi' thinking on my dearie. 



( 
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Ohy diima think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaim to leave thee ; 
Dinna think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee ; 
Whene'er the sun gaes out q' sight, I'll come again and see thee. 

Waves are rising o'er the sea, winds blaw loud and fear me ; 
Waves are rising o'er the sea, winds blaw loud and fear me ; 
While the winds and waves do roar I am wae and drearie ; 
And gin je lo'e me as je saj, je winna gang and leave me. 

Oh, never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave thee ; 

Never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave thee ; 

Never mair, bonnie lassie, will I gang and leave ihee ; 

E'en let the world gang as it will, I'll stay at hame and cheer thee. 

Frae his hand he coost his stick — I winna gang and leave thee ; 
Threw his plaid into the neuk — ^Never can I grieve thee 5 
Drew off his boots, and flang them by 5 cried. My lass, be cheerie ; 
I'll kiss the tear frae aff thy cheek, and never leave my dearie. 



OH, HOW COULD I VENTURE? 

D&. Wkbstbb. First printed in the " Scots Magazine," 1747. 

Oh, how could I venture to love one like thee. 

And you not despise a poor conquest like me ; 

On lords, thy admirers, could look wi' disdain. 

And knew I was naething, yet pitied my pain I 

You said, while they teased you with nonsense and dress^ 

When real the passion, the vanity's less ; 

You saw through that silence which others despise. 

And while beaux were a talking, read love in my eyes. 

Oh, how shall I fauld thee, and kiss a' thy charms. 
Till, feinting wi' pleasure, I die in your arms ; 
Through all the wild transports of ecstasy tost. 
Till, sinking together, together we're lost ! 
Oh, where is the maid that like thee ne'er can cloy. 
Whose wit can enliven each dull pause of joy ; 
And when the short raptures are aH a.\. ^-o. ecA, 
From beautiful mistress turn BensVble irvea^'l 
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In vain do I praise thee, or strive to reveal 
(Too nice for expression) what only we feel : 
In a' that ye do, in each look and each mien, 
The Graces in waiting adorn you unseen. 
When I see you, I love you ; when hearing, adore ; 
I wonder and think you a woman no more : 
Till, mad wi' admiring, I canna contain. 
And kissing your lips, you turn woman again. 

With thee in my bosom, how can I despair ? 
Ill gaze on thy beauties, and look awa' care ; 
I'll ask thy advice, when with troubles opprest, , 
Which never displeases, but always is best. 
In all that I write I'll thy judgment require ; 
Thy wit shall correct what thy charms did inspire. 
I'll kiss thee and press thee till youth is all o'er, 
And then live in friendship when passion's no more. 



LASS, GIN YE LO'E ME. 

James Tytlbb. om 1747, died 1805. 

I HAB laid a herring in saut — 

Lass, gin ye lo'e me, tell me now ; 
I hae brew'd a forpit o' maut. 

An' I canna come ilka day to woo. 
I hae a calf that will soon be a cow — 

Lass, gin ye lo'e me, tell me now ; 
I hae a stook, and I'll soon hae a mowe, 

An' I canna come ilka day to woo. 

I hae a house upon yon moor — 
Lass, gin ye lo'e me, tell me now ; 

Three sparrows may dance upon the moor. 
An' I canna come ilka day to woo. 

I hae a but and I hae a ben — 
Lass, gin ye lo'e me, tell me now •, 

A penny to keep and a penny to spetf , 
An' I canna come ilka day to ^woo. 
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I hae a hen wi' a happitie leg — 

Lass, gin je lo'e me, tell me now ; 
That ilka day lays me an egg, 

An* I canna come ilka day to woo. 
I hae a cheese upon my shelf — 

Lass, gin ye lo'e me, tell me now; 
An' soon wi' mites 'twill rin itself, 

An' I canna come ilka day to woo. 

The foUo^ring, vhich is another version of the above, appeared in Herd's Col- 
lection, 1776. 

I hae a herrin* in saut — 

Bonnie lassie, gin ye'U tak' me, tell me nov; 
An' I hae brewn three pickles o' maut, 
An' I canna come ilka day to voo — 

To voo, to voo, to lilt and to voo ; 

An' I canna come ilka day to voo. 

I hae a vee calf that vad fain be a cov — 

Bonnie lassie, gin ye'll tak' me, tell me nov ; 
I hae a vee gryoe that vad fain be a sov. 
An' I canna come ilka day to voo— * 
To voo, to voo, to lilt and to voo; 
An' I canna come Uka day to voo. 



WHILE FREQUENT ON TWEED. 

Rev. John LoaAN, bom 1748> died 1788. 

While frequent on Tweed and on Tay 

Their harps all the Muses have strung. 
Should a river more limpid than they. 

The wood-fringed Esk, flow unsung ? 
While Nelly and Nancy inspire 

The poet with pastoral strains ; 
Why silent the voice of the Ijre 

On Mary, the pride of the plains ? 

Oh, nature's most beautiful bloom 

May flourish unseen and unknown ; 
And the shadows of solitude gloom 

A form that might shine on a throne. 
Through the wilderness blossoms the rose. 

In sweetness retired from the sight ; 
And Philomel watbles liex -wo^a 

Alone to the eax oi tYie m^\.. 
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How often the beauty is hid 

Amid shades that her triumphs deny ! 
How often the hero forbid 

From the path that conducts to the sky ! 
A Helen has pined in the grove, 

A Homer has wanted his name, 
Unseen in the circle of love, 

Unknown to the temple of fame. 

Yet let us walk forth to the stream, 

Where poe£ ne'er wander'd before ; 
Enamour'd of Mary's sweet name, 

How the echos will spread to the shore ! 
If the voice of the Muse be divine. 

Thy beauties shall live in my lay ; 
While reflecting the forest so fine. 

Sweet Esk o'er the valleys shaU stray. 



THE BKAES OF YARROW. 

Rbv. John Looan. 

Thy braes were bonnie. Yarrow stream. 

When first on them I met my lover ; 
Thy braes how dreary. Yarrow stream. 

When now thy waves his body cover I 
For ever, now, Yarrow stream ! 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 
For ever on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow ! 

He promised me a milk-white steed. 
To bear me to his father's bowers ; 

He promised me a little page. 
To squire me to his other's towers ; 

He protnised me a wedding-ring — 
The wedding-day was fixed to-morrow : 

Now he 18 wedded to his grave, 
Alas, bis watery grave in Yarrow I 
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Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion I as freely told him : 
Olasp'd in his arms, I little thought 

That I should never more behold him. 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ; 

It vanish'd with a shriek of sorrow : 
Thrice did the water-wraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 

His mother from the window look'd. 

With all the longing of a mother ; 
His little sister weeping walk'd 

The greenwood path to meet her brother : 
They sought him east, they sought him west. 

They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night. 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 

No longer from thy window look ; 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother ! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid ; 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother I 
No longer seek him east or west. 

No longer search the forest thorough 5 
For wandering in the night so dark. 

He fell a lifeless corpse in Yarrow. 

The tear shall never leave my cheek. 

No other youth shall be my marrow ; 
I'll seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee Til sleep in Yarrow. 
The tear did never leave her cheek. 

No other youth became her marrow ; 
She found his body in the stream. 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 

This beautiful song was founded upon the well-known story made immortal in 
the ballads of Scotland, both old and new. There are several versions — the story 
being the same in each, but in none of them told so exquisitely as by Mr. William 
Hamilton of Bangour, in his ballad commencing, " Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, 
bonnie bride T' and rendered still more famous than it formerly was by the fine poenv 
0/ Wordsworth, " Yarrow Unvisited." 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 

FIRST VERSION. 
Jane Elliot, about the year 1750. 

I've heard the lilting at our yowe-milking. 

Lasses a lilting before the dawn of day ; 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The Flowers of the Forest are a* wede away. 

At blights in the morning nae blythe lads are scorning, 
The lassies are lonely and dowie and wae ; 

Nae daffin', nae gabbin', but sighing and sabbing, 
nk ane lifts her leglen and hies her away. 

Li hairst at the shearing nae youths now are jeering. 
The bandsters are lyart and runkled and grey ; 

At feir or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a' wede away. 

At e'en at the gloaming nae swankies are roaming 
'Bout stacks wi' the lasses at bogle to play ; 

But ilk ane sits dreary, lamenting her dearie — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a' wede away. 

Dule and wae for the order sent our lads to the border ! 

The English for ance by guile won the day ; 
The Flowers of the Forest that focht aye the foremost. 

The prime o' our land, are cauld in the clay. 

We hear nae mair lilting at our yowe-milking, 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 

Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a* wede away. 

The " Flowers of the Forest" are the young men of the districts of Selkirkshire 
and Peebleshire, anciently known as " The Forest." The song is founded by the 
authoress upon an older composition of the same name, deploring the loss of the 
Scotch at Flodden Field, and of which all has been lost except two ot thx^ \iQ&%. 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 

SECOND VERSION. 
Mas. GocKBUBK, bom about the year 1710, died 1794. 

I've seen the smiling 

Of fortune beguiling ; 
I've felt all its favours, and found its decay : 

Sweet was its blessing, 

Kind its caressing ; 
But now 'tis fled — ^fled fer away. 

I've seen the forest 

Adom'd the foremost 
With flowers of the fidrest, most pleasant and gay ; 

Sae bonnie was their blooming, 

Their scent the air perfuming ; 
But now they are wither'd and weeded away. 

I've seen the morning 

With gold the hills adorning, 
And loud tempest storming before the mid-day ; 

I've seen Tweed's silver streams 

Shining in the sunny beams 
Grow drumly and dark as he row'd on his way. 

fickle Fortune, 

Why this cruel sporting ; 
Oh, why still perplex us, poor sons of a day ? 

Nae mair your smiles can cheer me, 

Nae mair your frowns can fear me ; 
For the Flowers of the Forest are a' wede away. 

This song is an imitation, but not a good one, of Miss Elliofs, and app««'^ 
originally in Herd's Collection in 1776. 



\ 




MARY'S DREAM. 






rn 1750, aifi it 



Thb moon had climb'd the highest hill 

Which rifleB o'er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern gumioit ahed 

Her eilver light on tower and tree. 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy fer at sea ; 
When soft and low a voice was heard, 

Saying, " Muy, weep no more for me !" 

She from her pillow gently nuaed 

Her head, to ask who there might be, 
^d saw young Sandy BhiveriDg stand. 

With visage pale and hollow ee ; 
" Mary dear, cold is my clay, 

It lies beneath a stormy sea ; 
Far, far from thee I sleep in death ; 

So, Maiy, weep no more for me I 
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Three stonny nights and stormy days 

We toss'd upon the raging main, 
And long we strove our bark to save ; 

But all our striving was in vain. 
Even then, when horror chill'd my blood. 

My heart was fill'd with love for thee : 
The storm is past, and I at rest ; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me I 

maiden ddar, thyself prepare ; 

We soon shall meet vqpon that shore 
Where love is free from doctbt and care. 

And thou and I shall pari no more !" 
Loud crow'd the cock, tbe slntdow fled. 

No more of Saftdy tcfdd she see ; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 

" Sweet Mary, weep no more for me I" 



LOGIE 0' BUCHAN. 

GsoBas Halkst, died 1766. 

LooiE 0* Buchan, Logic the laird ! 
They ha'e ta*en awa' Jamie, that delved in the yard, 
Wha play*d on the pipe and the viol sac sma'. 
They ha*e ta'en awa* Jamie, the flower o' them a*. 

He said. Think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa' ; 

He said. Think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa' ; 

For simmer is coming, cauld winter s awa'. 

And I'll come and see thee in spite of them a*. | 

Though Sandy has ousen, has gear, and has kye, ^ 

A house and a hadden, and siller f orbye ; r 

Yet I'd tak' mine ain lad wi' his staff in his hand. 

Before I'd ha'e him wi' the houses and land. 

He said. Think na lang, &c. I 

r 
My daddie looks sulky, my minnie looks sour. 

They frown upon Jamie because he is poor : ' 

Though I lo'e them as weel as a daughter should do, 

^eyre na haef sae dear to me, Jamie, as you. 

He said. Think na lasig, &q. ' 
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I at on my creepie, I spin at my wheel, 
And think on the laddie that lo*ed me sae weel ; 
2e had but ae saxpence, he brak* it in twa, 
And gi'ed me the haef o't when he gade awa'. 

Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa' ; 

Then haste ye back, Jamie, and bide na awa' ; 

The simmer is coming, cauld winter's awa'. 

And ye'U come back and see me in spite o' them a'. 

tfr. Peter Buchan states that this song vad written hy a schoolmaster at Rathen 
in Aberdeenshire, of the name of George Halket, who died in 1766. Mr. Halket was 
s Jacobite, and wrote some squibs after the " Forty-five," which gave such offence 
Co the Duke of Cumberland, that he offered a reward of 1002. for the author's head, 
rhe poet, however, escaped the danger, and died peaceably in his bed. The hero 
)f the piece was a James Robertson, gardener at Logie. 



LOW DOUN r THE BKUME. 

Jakbs Cabksoie. From " The Lark," a collection of Scottish Songs, 1765. 

Mt daddie is a cankert carle. 
He'll no twine wi' his gear ; 
My minnie she*s a scauldin* wife. 
Hands a' the house asteer. 
But let them say, or let them do. 

It's a' ane to me ; 
For he's low doun, he's in the brume. 

That's waitin' on me : 
Waitin' on me, my love. 

He's waitin' on me : 
For he's low doun, he's in the brume, 
That's waitin' on me. 



My auntie Kate sits at her wheel. 
And sair she lightlies me ^ 

But weel ken I it's a' envy, 
For ne'er a joe has she. 
But let them say, <S7C, 
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My cousin Eate was sair beguiled 
Wi' Johnnie o* the Glen ; 

And aye sinsyne she cries, Beware 
0* £a.use deluding men ! 
But let them say, &c, 

Gleed Sandy he cam' wast yestreen, 
And spwr'd when I saw Pate ; 

And aye sinsyne the neebors round 
They jeer me air and late. 
But let them say, kc. 



MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 

John Lapraik. 1780. 

When I upon thy bosom lean, 

And fondly clasp thee a' my ain, 

glory in the sacred ties 

That made us ane wha ance were twain. 
A mutual flame inspires us baith, 

The tender look, the meltin' kiss : 
Even years shall ne'er destroy our love. 

But only gi'e us change o' bliss. 

Hae I a wish ? it's a' for thee ! 

I ken thy wish is me to please ; 
Our moments pass sae smooth away. 

That numbers on us look and gaze ; 
Weel pleased they see our happy days, 

Nor envy's sel' finds aught to blame ; 
And aye when weary cares arise, 

Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 

I'U lay me there and tak' my rest ; 

And if that aught disturb my dear, 
rU bid her laugh her cares away. 

And beg her not to dioi^ «. t^^x. 
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Hae I a J07 ? it*s a' her ain ! 

United still her heart and mine ; 
They're like the woodbine round the tree, 

That's twined till death shall them disjoin. 

■V. 

bor of this beaatifal song was the firiend and correspondent of Robert 
his « EpiAUe to J. Lapraik, an old Scottish bard," dated April Ist, 1785, 
his predecessor the following fine ccMaapliment : 

There was ae sang anung the teat, 
Aboon them a' it pleased me best. 
That mmt kind hosband had addrest 

To some sweet wife : 
It liriU'd the heart-strings through the breast 

A' to the life. 

I've scarce heard aught described sae weel, 
What gen'rous, manly bosoms feel ; 
Thought I, ' Can this be Pope, or Steele, 

Or Beattie's wark ?' 
They told me 'twas an odd kind chiel 

About Muirkirk. 

It pat me fidgin fain to hear't, 
And sae about him there I spiert ; 
Then a* that ken't him round declared 

He had ingine. 
That nane excell'd it, few cam near't. 

It was sae fine. 

That set him to a pint of ale, 

An* either douce or merry tale, 

Or rhymes an' sangs he'd made himser, 

Or witty catches, 
'Tween Inverness and Teviotdale 

He had few matches. 

Then up I gat an* swoor an aith, 

Though J should pawn my plough an' graith. 

Or die a <Sadger pownie's death 

At some dyke-back, 
A pint and gill I'd gie them baith 

To your crack. 

"aik," says Bums, ** was a very worthy facetious old fellow, late of DalAram 
'kirk, which little property he was obliged to sell in consequence of some 
as security for some persons concerned in that villanous bubble, ' the Ayr 
le has often told me that he composed this song one day when his wife 
fretting over their misfortunes." Lapraik died in 1807. 



/ 




WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBURGH. 

From " JohnBOB'B MoBenm," ITST. 

TWAS within a mile of Edinburgh town, 

In the rosy time of the year ; 
Sweet flowers bloom'd, and the grasa was down, 
And each shepherd woo'd his dear. 
Bonnie Jocky, btythe aad gay, 
Eias'd sweet Jenny making hay : 
The lassie blush'd, and frowning cried, " No, no, it will not do ; 
cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot buckle to." 

Jocky was a wag that never would wed, 
Though long he had follow'd the lass : 
Contented she eam'd and eat her brown bread, 
And merrily tum'd up the grass. 
Bonnie Jocky, blythe and free, 
Won her heart right merrily : 
Tet still she blueh'd, and frowning cried, "No, no, it will not do; 
I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wounot, mannot buckle to." 

But when he Tow'd he would make her his bride. 
Though his flocks and herds were not few, 
Sbeg&ve him her hand, and a Msb beetle, 
Aad TOw'd she'd for ever be tvae. 
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Bonnie Jocky, blythe and free. 

Won her heart right merrily : 
At church she no more frowning cried, ** N'o, no, it will not do ; 
I cannot, cannot, wonnot, wonnot, mannot buckle toJ 



>> 



Modernised from a song of Tom D'Urfey. The air to whicli the song is now 
nsnally sang is of more recent origin than the words, having been the composition 
of Mr. Hook, father of the late Theodore Hook the novelist. Mr. Hook, besides com- 
posing many beaatifiil English melodies, wrote several in imitation of the Scottish 
manner. 



THOU AKT GANE AWA\ 

AxOTmtoxJS. From " Johnson's Museum,*' 1787, To the tune of " Haud awa' 

frae me, Donald." 

Thou art gane awa', thou art gane awa' 

Thou art gane awa* frae me, Mary ; 
Nor friends nor I could make thee stay — 

Thou hast cheated them and me, Mary. 
Until this hour I never thought 

That aught could alter thee, Mary ; 
Thou art still the mistress of my heart. 

Think what you will of me, Mary, 

Whate'er he said or might pretend 

That stole the heart of thine, Mary, 
True love, I'm sure, was ne'er his end, 

Or nae sic love as mine, Mary. 
I spoke sincere, nor flatter'd much, ^ 

Had no unworthy thoughts, Mary ; 
Ambition, wealth, nor naething such. 

No, I loved only thee, Mary. 

Though you've been false, yet while I live 
I'll lo'e nae maid but thee, Mary ; 

Let friends forget, as I forgive 
Thy wrongs to them and me, Mary. 

So then, farewell ! of this be sure, 
Since you've been false to me, Maty, 

For all the world Fd not endure 
-SaZf what I've done for thee, Mary • 
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THE TEARS I SHED MUST EVER FALL. 

Mbs. Dugald Stewabt, wife of the philosopher. Frmn ** Johnson's 

Museum/' 1792. 

The tears I shed mnst ever fidl, — 

I mourn not for an absent swain ; 
For thoughts may past delights recall. 

And parted lovers meet again. 
I weep not for the silent dead, — 

Their toils are past, their sorrows o'er ; 
And those they loved their steps shall tread. 

And death shall join to part no more. 

Though boundless oceans roll'd between. 

If certsdn that his death is near, 
A conscious transport glads eadi scene, 

Soft is the sigh and sweet the tear. 
E'en when by death's cold hand removed. 

We mourn the tenant of the tomb : 
To think that e'en in death he loved. 

Can gild the horrors of the glocon. 

But bitter, Intter are the tears 

Of her who slighted love bewails; 
No hope her dreary prospect cheers, 

No pleasing melancholy hails. 
Hers are the pangs of wounded pride. 

Of blasted hope, of wither'd joy ; 
The flattering veil is rent aside, 

The flame of love bums to destroy. 

In vain does memory renew 

The hours once tinged in transport's dye ; 
The sad reverse soon starts to view. 

And turns the past to agony. 
E^en time itself despairs to cure 

Those pangs to every feeling due : 
Ungenerous youtli, tViy "boaatYioN^ ^ow, 

To win a heart aiid\)T«a5L it. \.w>\ 
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Ka cold approtteh, sq alter'd nuen, 

Just what would make auspioion start ; 
Ho pause the dire extiemaa between, — 

He made me blast — and broke mj heart. 
From hope, the wretohed's anchor, torn ; 

Neglected and neglecting all, 
FriendleEs, forsaken, and forlorn. 

The tears I shed must ever folL 




THE BOATIE ROWa 

From " Jahama'* Mbmuh," 179B. 

Oh, weel may the boatie row, 

And hetter may she speed ; 
And liesome maj the boatie row 

That wins the bairns' bread. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rowa indeed ; 
And weel may the boatie row 

That wins the bairoa' bread. 

I cooat mj line in liai^o Baj, 
And fishes I catob'd nta« *, 
'2Vas three to boil, and tbree to try, 
Ajtd tliree to bait tbe line. 
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The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows indeed. 

And happj be the lot o' a* 
Wha wishes her to speed. 

Oh, weel may the boatie row, 

That fills a heavy creel, 
And deeds us a' frae tap to tae. 

And buys our panitch meal. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rows indeed. 
And happy be the lot o' a' 

That wish the boatie speed. 

When Jamie vow'd he wad be mine. 

And wan frae me my heart. 
Oh, muckle lighter grew my creel — 

He swore we*d never part. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rows fu' weel ; 
And muckle lighter is the load 

When love bears up the creel. 

My kurtch I put upo' my bead, 

And dress*d mysel' fu' braw ; 
I trow my heart was doug}i and wae, 

When Jamie gade awa*. 
But weel may the boatie row. 

And lucky be her part. 
And lightsome be the lassie's care 

That yields an honest heart. 



Boras, in his correspondence, states that this song was written hy a Mr. En 
of Aberdeen. Mr. Peter Buchan has recovered from tradition the old ballad u] 
which it appears to have been founded. The second stanza in >Mr. Bnchan's vers 
is the same as that given above ; but the other stanzas bear no resemblance to 
modera song. Its merits or demerits do not entitle it to publication. The cho 
is often song as follows : 

The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 

The boatie rows fii' weel ; 
And muckle luck attend t^e \>o«X, 

The merUn, and the cteeY. 



\ 
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LIZZY LINDSAY. 

From " Johnson's Museum," 1787. Air—*' The EwB-Bughts." 

** Will ye gang wi' me, Lizzy Lindsay ? 

Will ye gang to the Highlands wi' me ? 
Will ye gang wi' me, Lizzy Lindsay, 

My bride and my darling to be ?" 

" To gang to the Highlands wi' you, sir, 

I dinna ken how that may be ; 
For I ken nae the land that ye live in, 

Nor ken I the lad I'm gaun wi'.'* 

^' Lizzy lass, ye maun ken little, 

If sae that ye dinna ken me ; 
For my name is Lord Roland MacDonald, 

A chieftain o' high degree.' 



» 



She has kilted her coats o' green satin, 
She has kilted them up to the knee. 

And she's aff wi' Lord Roland MacDonald, 
His bride and his darling to be. 



AULD ROBIN GRAY.* 

Lady Akne Likdsay. 

Youpo Jamie lo'ed me weel, and he sought me for his bride, 

But giving a crown he had naething else beside ; 

^0 nuk that crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea. 

And tie crown and the pound were baith for me. 

He hal na been awa a week but only twa, 

When ny mither she fell sick, and the cow was stown awa, 

% fatler brak his arm, and my Jamie at the sea. 

And auH Robin Gray cam' a-courting to me. 

* This beaitifal ballad, of which the authorship was long a mystery, was written 
V Lady Anne Lindsay, daughter of the Earl of Balcarras, and afterwards Lady Bar- 
"^rd. It appears to have been composed at the commenceTneivt oi >iSift '^ew Yll'^^ 
^iiea the aatbo" was yet a, young girl. It was published anoivymowaXy , «oa^ w^^T^ft*. 
S^eat popularity. No one, however, came forward to lay claim to t\ife lautfeX^Va-^^^i^ 



( 
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My father cou'dna work, and my mither cou'dna spin ; 

I toil*d baith daj and night, but their bread I cou'dna win ; 

Auld Hob maintain'd them baith, and m' tears in his ee 

Said, Jennj, for their sakes, oh, will you marry me i 

My heart it said nay ; I look'd for Jamie back ; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it proved a wreck ; 

The ship it proved a wreck, — why didna Jenny die ? 

And why do I live to say, Oh, waes me I 

Auld Robin argued sair ; though my mither didna speak. 
She look*d in my face till my heart was like to break ; 
So they gied him my hand, though my heart was at the sea, 
And auld Robin Gray is a gudeman to me, 
I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 
When sitting sae mournfully ae day at the door, 
I saw my Jamie's wraith, for I cou'dna think it he, 
Until he said, Jenny, I'm come to marry thee. 

upon it; and a literary controversy sprang up to decide the authorship. Many cm- 
jectured that it was as old as the days of David Rizzio, if not composed by tiat 
unfortanate minstrel himself, while others considered it of a much later date, fhe 
real author was, however, suspected ; and ultimately, when her ladyship was ar old 
woman, Sir Walter Scott received a letter from Lady Anne herself openly avaring 
that she had written it. She stated that she had been long suspected by her more 
intimate friends, and often questioned with resi>ect to the mysterions ballad, bii that 
she had always managed to keep her secret to herself without a direct and alBolute 
denial. She was induced to write the song by a desire to see an old plaintive dottisb 
air (" The bridegroom grat when the sun gaed down"), which was a favonrie with 
her, fitted with words more suitable to its character than the ribald versei which 
had always hitherto, for want of better, been sung to it. She had previouily been 
endeavouring to beguile the tedium occasioned by her sister's marriage ani depar- 
ture for London by the composition of verses ; but of all she had writt^» either 
before or since, none have reached the merit of this admirable little poem, it struck 
her that some tale of virtuous distress in humble life would be most suitable to the 
plaintive character of her favourite air ; and she accordingly set abouf such an 
attempt, taking the name of" Auld Robin Gray" from an ancient herd at Salcarras. 
When she had written two or three of the verses, she called to her jnldor sister 
(afterwards Lady Hardwicke), who was the only person near her, and thw addressed 
her : " I have b^en writing a ballad, my dear ; I am oppressing my h/roine with 
many misfortunes ; I have already sent her Jamie to sea. and broken ker father's 
arm, and made her mother fall sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray fo( her lover; 
but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines — poor tUng 1 Help 
me to one." " Steal the cow. Sister Anne," said the little Elizabeth. " The cow, 
adds Lady Anne in her letter, " was immediately lifisd by me, and t)e song com- 
pleted." ; 

Lady Anne Barnard died in a vigorous old age about two years Ai^r her con- 
fesaion to Sir Walter Scott. The air to which the song is now usua^y sung is the 
composition of an English amateur, tiieKw.\TiV^iAm\*«y«i^,TO<i\4 ^l"Wria€ton, 
mrJio died in 1828, at the age of 80. \ 

\ 
\ 
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Oh, sair did we greet, and muckle did we say, 
We took but ae kiss, and tore ourselves awaj : 
I wish I were dead, but I'm nae like to die ; 
And why do I live to say, Oh, waes me ! 
I gang like a ghaist, I carena to spin, 
I darena think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin ; 
But I'll do my best a gude wife for to be. 
For auld Bobin Gray is kind unto me. 



THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

WiuJAM Julius Micklk. From Herd's Collection, 1776. 

But are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to think o' wark ? 
Ye jauds, fling bye your wheel I 
For there's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a' ; 
There's nae luck about the house, 
When our gudeman's awa. 

Is this a time to think o' wark. 

When Colin's at the door ? 
Rax down my cloak — I'll to the quay. 

And see him come ashore. 

Rise up and make a dean fireside, 

Put on the muckle pat ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown. 

And Jock his Sunday's coat. 

Mak their shoon as black as slaes. 

Their stockins white as snaw ; 
It's a* to pleasure our gudeman — 

He likes to see them braw. 

« 

There are twa hens into the crib 

Hae fed this month or mair ; 
Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 

Tjbat CoUn weel may fare. 
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My Turkey slippers I'll put on, 

My stockins pearl-blue — 
It's a' to pleasure our gudeman, 

For he*s baith leal and true. 

Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue. 

His breath's like cauler air ; 
His very foot has music in't, 

As he comes up the stair. 

And will I see his face again, 

And will I hear him speak ? 
I'm downricht dizzy wi' the thought, 

In troth I'm like to gi'eet. 

There's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a' ; 
There's nae luck about the house, 

When our gudeman's awa'. 

" This," says Bums, " is positively the finest love-ballad in the Scotch, or perhaps 
in any other language ;" — ^a verdict in which every lover of poetry and every feeling 
heart will agree. 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN.* 

RoBBBT Burns, bom 25th January, 1759, died July 21st, 1796. 
Air—" Miss Forbes' farewell to Banff." 

Thou lingering star, with less'ning ray 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher' st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 

Mary, dear departed shade I 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid, 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

• " The song of * Highland Mary' was written," says Bums, •* on one of the most 
interesting passages of my youthful days." The object of this passion died early in 
life, and the impression left on the mind of Bums seems to have been deep and 
lasting. Several years afterwards, when he was removed to Nithsdale, he gave 
vent to the sensibility of his recollections in these impassioned lines (" To Mary in 
Heaven").— Db. Cubbik. 




That sacred hour can I foi^et, 

Can I forget the hallow d grove 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting lore ! 

Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace — 

Ah, little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr gurgling kias'd his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods thick'uing green 

The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twined am'rous round the raptured scene. 

The flowers sprang wanton to be presa'd, 
The birds sang love on ev'rj spray, 

Till too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclaim'd the speed of wingkl day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes. 
And fondly broods with miser &re ; 

Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
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Mj Mary, dear departed t^^e ! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid, 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 



WILL YE GO TO THE INDIES, MY MAilY 1 

BURVS. 

Will ye go to ilie Indies, mj Maiy, 

And leave auld Scotia's shore ? 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across the Atlantic's roar ? 

Oh, sweet grow the lime and the orange. 

And the apple on the pine : 
But a' the charms o' the Indies 

Can never equal thine. 

I hae sworn by the heavens to my Mary, 

I hae sworn by the heavens to be true ; 
And sae may the heavens forget me 

When I forget my vow. 

Oh, plight me your faith, my Mary, 

And plight me your lily-white hand ; 
Oh, plight me your fsdth, my Mary, 

Before I leave Scotia's strand. 

We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual afifection to join ; 
And curst be the hour that shall part us, 

The hour and the moment o' time ! 

" In my very early years, when I was thinking of g^ing to the West Indies, I 
took the following farewell of a dear girl. It is quite trifling, and has nothing of the 
merit df * Ewe-Bughts ;' but it will fill up this page. You must know that my ear- 
lier loye-songs were the breathing of ardent passion; and though it might have been 
easy in after-times to have given them a polish, yet that polish to me, whose they 
were, and who perhaps alone cared for them, would have defaced the legend of my 
heart, which was so faithfully inscribed on them. Their uncouth simplicity was, as 
they say of wines, their ra««." — Bubks to Thomstm. 

Mr. Thomson did not think sufficiently well of this song to insert it in his col- 
lection. 
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THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

BuBire. Air—" The mffl, mill 0.** 

When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 

And gentle peace returning, 
Wi' monj a sweet babe fsttherless. 

And mony a widow mourning, 
I left the lines and tented field, 

"Where lang I*d been a lodger. 
My humble knapsack a' my wealthy 

A poor but honest sodger. 

A leal light heart was in my breast^ 

My hand unstain'd wi' plunder ; 
And for fair Scotia, hame again, 

I cheerily did wander. 
I thought upon the banks o' Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy, 
I thought upon the witching smile 

That pleased my youthful fiincy. 

At length I reached the bonnie glen 

Where early life I sported ; 
I pass'd the mill and trysting thorn 

Where Nancy aft I courted ; 
Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 

Down by her mother's dwelling !— 
I tum'd me round to hide the flood 

That in my een was swelling. 

Wi' alter'd voice quoth I, " Sweet lass, 

Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom, 
Oh, happy, happy may he be 

That's dearest to thy bosom ! 
My purse is light, I've far to gang, 

And fain wad be thy lodger ; 
I've served my king and country lang, — 

Take pity on a sodger." 
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Sae wistfully she gazed on me. 

And lovelier was than ever ; 
Qtio' she, *' A sodger ance I lo'ed, 

Forget him shall I never : 
Our humble cot and hamelj fare 

Ye freely shall partake it ; 
That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 

Ye're welcome for the sake o't I" 

She gazed — she reddened like a rose,* 

Syne pale like ony lily ; 
She sank within my arms, and cried, 

" Art thou my ain dear Willie ?" 
" By Him who made yon sun and sky. 

By whom true love's regarded, 
I am the man ; and thus may still 

True lovers be rewarded. 

The wars are o'er, and I'm come hame, 

And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Though poor in gear, we're rich in love. 

And mair we'se ne'er be parted." 
Quo' she, ** My grandsire left me gowd, 

A mailin plenish'd fairly ; 
And come, my faithful sodger lad, 

Thou'rt welcome to it dearly I" 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger's prize. 

The sodger's wealth is honour. 
The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 

Kor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he's his country's stay 

In day and hour of danger. 

« 

* Mr. Thomson haying written to Bums that he should get Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Allan to paint him a picture from this song, the poet wrote to him : " As 
to the point of time for the expression in your proposed print of mj ' Sodger's Return,' 
it must certainly he at ' She gazed, she redden'd like a rose.' The interesting dubiety 
and suspense taking possession of her countenance, and the gushing fondness, with 
a mixture of roguish playfulness in his, strike me as things of which a master will 
make a great deal." 
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THE RED, RED ROSE. 

In Witherspoon'a Collection of Scots Songfs. 

" Do you know," says Bums, in a letter to Mr. Thomson, " the beautiftil Httle 
firagment in Witherspoon's collection of Scots Songs, called, ' Oh, gin my love?' The 
thouglit it contains is inexpressihly beautiful, and quite, so far as I know, original. 
It is too short for a song, else I would forswear yon altogether, unles yon gave it a 
place. I liave often tried to eke a stanza to it, but in vain. 

Oh, gin my love were yon red rose 
That grows upon the castle wa', 

And I mysel* a drap o' dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa' ! 

Oh, there, beyond expression blest, 
• I'd feast on beauty a' the night ; 
Seal'd on her silk-saft faulds to rest. 
Till fley'd awa by Phoebus' light. 

*' After balancing myself for a few minutes on the hind legs of my elbow-chair, I 
produced the following. That they are far inferior to the foregoing I frankly con- 
fess ; but if worthy of insertion at all, they might be first in place, as every poet, who 
knows any thing of his trade, will husband his best thoughts for a concluding stroke." 

Oh, were my love yon lilac fair, 
Wi' purple blossoms to the spring ; 

And I a bird to shelter there. 
When wearied on my little wing ; 

How I wad mourn when it was torn 
By autumn wild and winter rude ! 

But I wad sing on wanton wing 
When youthfu' May its bloom renew'd. 



OH, POORTITH CAULD. 

BuBNS. Air — '* I had a horse, I had nae mair." 

Oh, poortith cauld and restless love. 
Ye wreck my peace between ye ; 

Yet poortith a' I could forgive, 
An' 'twere na for my Jeanie, 



^dence thtot upon, 
vn,Ueeottor'8fe^^ 






My s^ * 
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In mirkest glen at midnicht hour 

I'd rove and ne'er be eerie 0, 
If through that glen I gaed to thee, 

My ain kind dearie 0. 
Although the nicht were ne'er sae wild, 

An' I were ne'er sae wearie 0, 
I'd meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie 0. 

The hunter lo'es the morning sun, 

To rouse the mountain deer, my jo ; 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen. 

Along the bum to steer, my jo ; 
Gie me the hour o' gloamin' grey ; 

It maks my heart sae cheery 0, 
To meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie 0. 

lis last stanza is generally omitted ; It will be found among Bums' letters to 
homson. The original of this song is by Robert Fergnssou. It is as follows : 

Will ye gang ower the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie O 
And cuddle there sae kindly, 

My kind dearie O ? 
At thorny dike and birken tree 

We'll daflF and ne'er be weary O ; 
They'll scug ill e'en frae yon and me, 

Mine ain kind dearie O. 

Nae herds wi' kent or colly there 

Shall ever come to fear ye O; 
But laverocks whistling in the air 

Shall woo like me their dearie O. 
While others herd their lambs and yowes, 

And toil for world's gear, my jo; 
Upon the lea my pleasure grows 

Wi' thee, my ain kind dearie O. 




THE BANKS OF AYR 



Tbb glooiDj night is gath'ring &gt, 
Loud rouB the wild inconstant blast ; 
Ton murkj cloud is foul with rois, 
I see it driving o'er the plain : 
The hunter now haa left the moor, 
The Bcatter'd corejs meet secure ; 
While here I wander, prest with care. 
Along the lonelj banks of Ajr. 
The Autumn mourns her rip'ning com 
B; earlj Winter's ravage torn, 
AcroBB her placid azure skj 
She sees the scowling tempest fl; : 
Chill runs mj blood to hear it rave, 
I think upon the stormj wave. 
Where many a danger I must dare. 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

'Tis not the Buiging billows' roar, 
'Tis not that fetal, deadly shore ; 
Though death in ev'17 shape appear. 
The wretched hare no more to fear : 
But round my heart the ties are bound. 
That heart transpierced with many a wooud ; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 
To leave the bonnie banks of Att. 
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FaKwell, old Coila'a hills and d^ea. 
Her Iieatli;r litoon and winding valea ; 
The scenes where wretched f&ncy rovei, 
PniBuing past, unbappj lovee 1 

Farewell, my friends I fiirewell, my foes I 
My peace with these, my love with those — 
The bursting tears my heart declare. 
Farewell the bonnje banks of Ayr ! 



AGAIS REJOICING NATURE SEEa 



Built Air—" , 



ckay'i grej bi 



AsAiN rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hue 

Met kafy locks wave in the breeze, 
All fresbly steep'd in morning dews. 

And maun I still on Menie doat, 
And fear the scorn that's in her ee ! 

For it's jet, jet black, and it's like a hawk. 
And it winna let a bodie be. 

In Tain to me the cowslips blaw ; 

In vain to me the vileta spring ; 
In Tain to me in glen or shaw 

The mavis and the lint- white sing. 

The merry ploughboy cheers his team ; 

Wi' joy the teutie eeedman stauks ; 
Bat life to me's a weary dream, 

A dream of ane that never wauks. 

The wanton coot the water skims ; 

Amang the reeds the ducklings cty ; 
The stately' swan majestic swims ; 

And every thing is blest but I. 

The shepherd eteeks his faulding slaps. 

And o'er the moorland whistles shrill ; 
Wi' wild, unequal, wandering step, 
meet him on the dewy hill. 



m 
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And when the lark, 'tween light and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisie's side. 

And mounts and sings on fluttering wings, 
A woe-worn ghaist I hame ward glide. 

Come, Winter, with thine angry howl. 
And raging bend the naked tree ; 

Thy gloom will soothe my cheerless soul. 
When nature all is sad like me ! 

And maun I still on Menie doat, 
And bear the scorn that's in her ee ? 

For it's jet, jet black, and it's like a hawk, 
And it winna let a bodie be. 



The choms of this song is the composition of a gentleman in Edinburgh, a fHend 
of Robert Bums. * Menie' is a term of endearment for Marianne. " We cannot," says 
Dr. Currie, " presume to alter any of the i>oems of our bard, and more especially those 
printed under his own direction ; yet it is to be regretted that this chorus, which is 
not his own composition, should be attached to these fine stanzas, as it perpetually 
interrupts the train of sentiment which they excite." 



THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY. 

BUBNS. 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go ; 
Bonnie lassie, will ye go to the birks of Aberfeldy ? 

Now simmer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o'er the crystal streamlets plays ; 
Come, let us spend the lichtsome days 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

While o'er their head the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blythely sing, 
Or lichtly flit on wanton wing, 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa's, 
The foamin' stream deep-roaring h.% 
O'erhung wV fiagc«a\. ^TCf^^T^^c^^it^^ 
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The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi' flowers, 
White ower the lin the bumie pours, 
And rifiin weets wi' mistj showers 

The birks of Aberfeldy. 

Let Fortune's gifts at random flee, 
Thej ne'er shall draw a wish frae me. 
Supremely blest wi' love and thee, ^ 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

This song is written to the air of " The birks (hirch-trees) of Aberfeldy," an 
ancient composition, firom which Barns borrowed nothing but the choroa. 



CA' THE YOWES.* 

BUBVB. 

Ga' the yowes to the knowes, 
Oa' them where the heather grows, 
Ca' them where the bumie rows. 
My bonnie dearie. 

Hark the mavis' evening sang, 
Sounding Cluden's woods amang ; 
Then a-faulding let us gang, 
lAj bonnie dearie. 

Well gang doun by Cluden side. 
Through the hazels spreading wide 
O'er the waves that sweetly glide. 
My bonnie dearie. 

Vonder Cluden's silent towers, 
Where, at moonshine midnight hours. 
O'er the dewy budding flowers 
The fairies dance sae cheerie. 

* Bams sajs of this song, in a letter to Thomson, ** I am flattered at yonr adopt- 
g * Ca' the yowes to the knowes,* as it was owing to me that it ever saw the light. 
bout seven years ago I was well acquainted with a worthy little fellow of a clergy- 
m, a Mr. Glunie, who sang it charmingly; and, at my request, Mr. Clark took it 
wn from his singing. - When I gave it to Johnson, I added some stanzas to the 
ng, and mended others ; but still it will not do for you. In a solitary stroU which 
took to-day, I tried mj hand on a few pastoral lines, foUowing up \hQ \4ftak oi^iSo.^ 
mu^ which I would preserve. Here it is, with all its cruditiea «a4.Vm.^Tlen^QTka 
flshesd. " Mr. ThomsoD, in reply, calls the song " a precloua morceou ;" wA «j^!^, 
mperfecOyaBtoniBhed and charmed with the endless variety oi 70\mc tKac^r 
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Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear ; 
Thou'rt to love and heaven sae dear, 
Nocht of ill may come thee near, 
My bonnie dearie. 

Fair and lovely as thou art, 
Thou hast stoun my very heart ; 
1 can die, but canna part. 
My bonnie dearie. 

The original song upon which Burns founded his version is attributed to 
or Tibbie Pagan, who died in the neighbourhood of Muirkirk, Ayrshire, 
aged eighty. Some account of her appears in the " Ayrshire Gontempor 
Bums," Edinburgh, 1840. The following version is the original, as revised b 
for the " Museum." The last verse is by Bums himself. 

Ca' the yowes to the knowes. 
Ga' them whare the heather grows, 
Ga' them whare the bumie rows, 
My bonnie dearie. 

As I gaed down the water-side. 
There I met my shepherd lad. 
He row'd me sweetly in his plaid, 
And ca'd me his dearie. 
Ga' the yowes, &c. 

Will ye gang down the water-side. 
And see the waves sae sweetly glide 
Beneath the hazels spreading wide. 
The moon it shines fu' clearly. 
Ga' the yowes, &c. 

I was bred up at nae sic school, 
My shepherd lad, to play the fool. 
And a' the day to sit in dool, 
And naebody to see me. 
Ga' the yowes, &c. 

Ye shall get gowns and ribbons meet, 
Gauf-teather shoon upon your fee 
And in my arms ye'se lie and sleep. 
And ye shall be my dearie. 
Ga* the yowes, &c. 

If ye'U but stand to what ye've said, 
I'se gang with you, my shepherd lad. 
And ye may row me in your plaid. 
And I shall be your dearie. 
Ga' the yowes, &c. 

While waters wimple to the sea, 
While day blinks in the lift sae hie 
Till clay-cauld death shall blin' my ee. 
Ye aye shall be my deturie. 
Ga' the yowes, &c 
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GALA WATER. 

Burns. 

There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes. 
That wander through the blooming heather ; 

But Yarrow braes nor Ettrick shaws 
Can match the lads o' Gala water. 

Bat there is ane, a secret ane, 

Abune them a' I lo'e him better ; 
And I'll be his, and he'll be mine, 

The bonnie lad o' Qala water. 

Although his daddio was nae laird, 

And though I hae nae mickle tocher ; 
Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 

We'll tent our flocks on (Ma water. 

It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth. 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure ; 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 
Oh, that's the chiefest warld's treasure ! 

The old tone to which this is sung is veiy beaatiful. Its exact date is unknown. 
It is said to have been a great favourite of Haydn's. The words of the old song are 
lost, with the exception of the following : 

Braw, braw lads of Gala water, 

Braw, braw lads of Gala water; 
I'll kilt my coats aboon my knee. 

And follow my love through the water. 

O'er yon bank and o'er yon brae. 

O'er yon moss amang the heather, 
I'll kilt my coats aboon my knee. 

And follow my love through the water. 



MY NANNIE'S AWA. 

BuBKS. Air—" There'll never be peace until Jamie comes hame.' 

Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays. 
And listens the lambkins that bleat ower the braes, 
While birds warble welcome in ilka green shaw ; 
But to me it's delightless — my Nannie's awa. 



I 
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The snaw-drap and primrose our woodlands adorn. 
And violets bathe in the weet o* the mom ; 
They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw ; 
They mind me o' Kannie — and Kannie's awa. 

Thou laverock that springs frae the dews of the lawn, 
The shepherd to warn of the grey-breaking dawn ; 
And thou mellow mavis that hails the night-£eb'. 
Give over for pity — my Nannie's awa. 

Come, Autumn, sae pensive in yellow and grey. 
And soothe me wi' tidings o' nature's decay ; 
The dark dreary winter and wild driving snaw 
Alane can delight me — my Nannie's awa. 



WANDERING WILLIE. 

BuBKS. Air—" Wandering Willie." 

Hebe awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Now tired with wandering, baud awa hame ; 

Come to my bosom, my ae only dearie, 
And ten me thou bringst me my Willie the same. 

Loud blew the cauld winter winds at our parting ; 

It was nae the blast brought the tear in my ee ; 
Now welcome the simmer, and welcome my Willie — 

The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 

Ye hurricanes, rest in the caves o'.your slumbers ; 

Oh, how your wild horrors a lover alarms I 
Awaken, ye breezes, row gently, ye billows. 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 

But if he's forgotten his faithfullest Nannie, 
Oh, still flow between us, thou wide roaring main I 

May I never see it, may I never trow it ; 
But dying believe that my Willie's my ain ! 



As altered by Mr. Erskine and Mr. Thomson. 

Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, baud awa hame ; 

Come to my bosom, my ain only dearie. 
Tell me thou bringst me my Willie the same. 
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Winter-winds blew loud and cauld at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my ee 5 

Welcome now simmer and welcome my Willie, 
As simmer to nature, so Willie to me. 

Rest, ye wild storms, in the caves 0' your slumbers ; 

How your dread bowlings a lover alarms ! 
Blow soft, ye breezes, roU gently, ye billows. 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 

But oh, if he's faithless, and minds not his Nannie, 
Flow still between us, thou dark heaving main ; 

May I never see it, may I never trow it ; 
While dying I think that my Willie's my ain I 

Bums, with his usual jadgment, adopted some of these alterations, and rejected 
others. 



MY NANNIE O. 

BUBNS. 

Behind yon lulls where Stinchar flows 
Mang moors an' mosses many 0, 

The wintry sun the day has closed. 
And I'll awa to Nannie 0. 

The westlan wind blaws loud an' shrill, 
The night's baith mirk and rainy ; 

But I'll get my plaid an' out I'll steal. 
An' ower the hills to Nannie 0. 

My Nannie's charming, sweet, an' young ; 

Nae artfu' wiles to win ye ; 
May in befa' the flatt'ring tongue 

That wad beguile my Nannie 0. 

Her fEice is fur, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she's bonnie ; 

The opening gowan wet wi* dew 
Nae purer is than Nannie 0, 

A country lad is my degree. 
An' few there be that ken me ; 

But what care I how few they be ? 
I'm welcome aye to Nannie 0. 



I 
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My riches a' 's my penny-fee, 

An* I maun guide it cannie ; 
But warl's gear ne'er troubles me, 

My thoughts are o' my Nannie 0. 

Our auld gudeman delights to view 
His sheep an' kye thrive bonnie ; 

But I'm as blithe that hands his pleugh, 
An' hae nae care but Nannie 0. 

Come weel, come wae, I care na by, 
I'll take what Heaven will sen' me ; 

Kae ither care in life have I 
But live an' love my Nannie 0. 

" In the printed copy of • My Nannie 0,'" says Bums to Thomson, " the 
of the river is horridly prosaic. I will alter it to ' Behind yon hills where 
flows.' Girvan is the name of the river that suits the idea of the stanza bei 
Lngar is the most agreeable modulation of syllables." The heroine of this 
written when the poet was very young, was a Miss Fleming, daughter of a fan 
the parish of Tarbolton, Ayrshire. Allan Ramsay wrote a song to the same ezc 
melody, but it is in no respect equal to Bums'. 



THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM BURNS. 

BuBKS. Air—" Seventh of November." 

The day returns, my bosom bums. 

The blissful day we twa did meet ; 
Though winter wild in tempest toil'd. 

Ne'er summer sun was half sae sweet. 
Than a' the pride that loads the tide. 

And crosses o'er the sultry line ; 
Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes. 

Heaven gave me more — it made thee mine. 

While day and night can bring delight, 

Or nature aught of pleasure give ; 
While joys above my mind can move. 

For thee and thee alone I live ! 
When that grim foe of life below 

Comes in between to make us part ; 
The iron hand that breaks our band. 

It breaks my bliss — ^it breaks my heart. 




THE BANKS OF BOON." 

Ye banka and braes o' bonnie Boon, 

Hon can je bloom sae fresh and fair I 
Hon can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I aae weary fou o' care ! 
Yell break my heart, ye little birds. 

That wanton through the flowery thorn ; 
Ye mind me o' departed Joys, 

Departed never to return. 
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Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
While ilka bird sang o* its luve, 

And fondly sae did I o' mine. 
Wi' heartsome glee I pu'd a rose, 

The sweetest on its thorny tree ; 
But ray fawse love has stown the rose, 

And left the thorn behind wi' me. 



LASSIE Wr THE LINT-WHITE LOCKS. 

BuBKS. Air—" Rothiemurche's rant"* 

Lassie wi' the lint-white locks, 

Bonnie lassie, artless lassie, 
Wilt thou wi' me tent the flocks. 

Wilt thou be my dearie ? 

Now Nature deeds the flowery lea. 
And a' is yoimg and sweet like thee ; 
Oh, wilt thou share its joys wi' me, 
And say thou'lt be my dearie ? 
Lassie wi', &c. 

And when the welcome summer shower 
Has cheer'd ilk drooping little flower, 
We'll to the breathing woodbine bower. 
At sultry noon, my dearie 0. 
Lassie wi', &c. 

When Cynthia lights wi' silver ray 
The weary shearers' hameward way, 
Through yellow waving fields we'll stray. 
And talk o' love, my dearie 0. 
Lassie wi', &:c, 

* " The air of ' Rothiemurche's rant,' " says Bams, " puts me In raptures. Unless 

I be pleased with a tune, I can never put verses to it. This piece," he adds, in a 

letter to Mr. Thomson, " has at least the merit of being a regular pastoral ; the 

▼emal morning, the summer noon, the autumnal evening, and the winter night, are 

regularly rounded. If you like it, well •, \i uot, 1 ^U\ iuafttt it in the Museum." Mr. 

Thomson replied, " Your verses for the ' IlotYvlem\xr<ih.tf aift wi WReftW:^ '^«&\icittX'Oca.\ 

I hare aung myself into raptures with It." 
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And yrhen the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my lassie's midnight rest ; 
Enclasped to my faithfu' breast, 
111 comfort thee, my dearie 0. 
Lassie wi*, &c. 



THE WOODLAKK. 

BuBKS. Air— " Loch Erroch side." 

Oh, stay, sweet-warbling woodlark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A helpless lover courts thy lay. 
Thy soothing-fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art ; 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind. 
And heard thee as the careless wind? 
Oh, nocht but love and sorrow join'd 
Sic notes o' woe could wauken. 

Thou tells o* never-ending care, 
0' speechless grief and dark despair ; 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 
Or my poor heart is broken. 

" Let me know at your very first leisure," says Bums to Thomson, " how you like 
this song/' Thomson replied, " I cannot express the feeling of admiration with 
which I read your pathetic • Woodlark.* " 



HIGHLAND MARY. . 

BuBNS. Air—" Katharine Ogle." 

Yb banks and braes and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery, 
Oreen be your woods, and fair yo\xt fLo^««^> 

Your waters never drumlie. 
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There Simmer first un&ld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fureweel 

0' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom'd the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 

I clasp 'd her to my bosom I 
The golden hours on angel wings 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' mony a vow and lock'd embrace, 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder ; 
But, oh, fell death's untimely frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early 5 
Kow green's the sod and cauld's the clay 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

Oh, pale, pale now those rosy lips 

1 aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ; 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 
And mould'ring now in silent dust 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly ; 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 

" ' Highland Mary/" says the Hon. A. Erskine, in a letter to Mr. George Thomson, 
« is most enchantingly x»athetic." Bums says of it himself, in a letter to Mr. Thom> 
son : " The foregoing song pleases myself; I think it is in my happiest manner; you 
will see at first glance that it suits the air. The subject of the song is one of the 
most interesting passages of my youthful days [see note to " Mary in Heaven," 
p. 91] ; and I own that I should be much flattered to see the verses set to an air 
which would insure celebrity. Perhaps, after all, 'tis the still-glowing prejudice of 
my heart that throws a borrowed lustre over the merits of the composition.'' 
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THE BLUE-EYED LASSIE. 

Burns. Air—" The blathrie o't." 

I GABD a waefu' gate yestreen, 

A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue ; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet een, 

Twa lovely een o* bonnie blue. 
Twas not her golden ringlets bright, 

Her lips like roses wet wi* dew. 
Her heaving bosom lily-white — 

It was her een sae bonnie blue. 

She talk'd, she smiPd, my heart she wiled. 

She charmed my soul I wistna how ; 
And aye the stound, the deadly wound, 

Cam' frae her een sae bonnie blue. 
But spare to speak, and spare to speed. 

She'll aiblins listen to my vow ; 
Should she refuse, I'll lay my dead 

To her twa een sae bonnie blue. 



MY WIFE'S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

Burns. Air — " My wife's a wanton wee thing," 

She is a winsome wee thing. 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a bonnie wee thing. 
This sweet wee wife o* mine. 

I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo'ed a dearer. 

And niest my heart I'll wear her, 

For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a bonnie wee thing. 
This sweet wee wife o' mine. 
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The world's wrack we share o't, 
The warstle and the care o't ; 
Wi' her I'U bUthely bear it. 
And think mj lot divine. 

" There is a peculiar rhythnms," says Bums, in a letter to Thomson, " in many of 
our airs, and a necessity of adapting syllables to the emphasis, or what I would call 
ihe feature-notes of the tune, that cramp the poet, and lay him under most insuperable 
difficulties. For instance, in the air, * My wife's a winsome wee thing,* if a few 
lines smooth and pretty can be adapted to it, it is all you can expect. The following 
were made extempore to it ; and though, on further study, I might give yon some- 
thing more profound, yet it might not suit the light-horse gallop of the idr so well 
as this random clink." 



FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBODY. 

Burns. Air—" The Highland watch's farewell.** 

My heart is sair, I darena tell, 

My heart is sair for somebody ; 

I could wake a winter night 

For the sake o' somebody. 

Och-hon for somebody ! 

Och-hey for somebody ! 

I could range the world around 

For the sake o' somebody. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 

Oh, sweetly smile on somebody ; 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my somebody. 
Och-hon for somebody ! 
Och-hey for somebody 1 
I wad do— what wad I not. 
For the sake o' somebody I 

Altered and much improved from an older song of the same title. 
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AI.THOUGH THOU MAUN NEVER BE MINE. 

BuBNS. Aii^-" Here's a health to them that's awa, )iiaej." 

Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear, 

Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear ; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 

And soft as their parting tear — Jessy I 

Although thou maun never be mine, 

Although even hope is denied ; 
*Tis sweeter for thee despairing 

Than aught in the world beside — Jessy ! 
Here's a health, &g, 

I mourn through the gay, gaudy day. 
As, hopeless, I muse on thy charms ; 
^ But welcome the dream o' sweet slumber. 
For then I am lockt in thy arms — ^Jessy ! 
Here's a health, &c. 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

I guess by the love-rolling ee ; 
But why urge the tender confession 

'Gainst fortune's fell cruel decree — Jessy I 
Here's a health, &c. 

" I once mentioned to you," says Boms in a letter to Thomson, "an air which I 
have long admired, ' Here's a health to them that's awa, hiney,* but I forget if you 
took any notice of it. I have just been trying to suit it with verses, and I beg leave 
to recommend the air to your attention once more." A great critic has affirmed 
that the sentiment in the lines commencing, " Although thou maun never be mine," 
ia unparalleled in modem or ancient poetry for its beauty and depth of feeling. It 
appears, however, to have been borrowed by Bums from Dryden, and was also 
employed by other writers. 



FARE THEE WEEL. 

BUBNS. 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever 1 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee. 

Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
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Who shall say that fortune grieves him 
While the ster of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu* twinkle lights me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

Ill ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
NaethiDg could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met— or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ; 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ; 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure. 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fEureweel, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I pledge thee, 
Waning sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 



OF A' THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLA 

BuBNS. Ali^" Miss Admiral Gordon's strathspey. *' 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaW| 

I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e best : 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

And mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean, 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fiur ; 
I hear her in the tunefii' birds, 

I hear her cbaxmihd «ix i 
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There's not a boanie flower that apringa 
Bj founbun, shaw, or green, 

There's not a boanie bird that sings, 
But minds me o' 107 Jean. 

Tbli Ncg wu wiitUn In celotmUon of tbe chirmi of Jem Arm< 

"t IbM IUTU1II7 BnDg, (od were tbe only tmea pnUlshsd by Ifae poet 
hutlhl melgd; wu minpoBed bj ■ ■■ naHn gcuu" of tlu msi 
has to Ibg Doke oT G ordon. 




JOHN ANDERSON MY JO. 

JoHH Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were firat aoquent, 
Tour locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
But now jour brow is baid, John, 

Tout looks are tike the anaw; 
But blessings on your frostj pow, 

John Anderson mj jo. 
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John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi* ane anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo. 

In the first volume of a collection, entitled " Poetry Original and Selected," printf 
in penny numbers by Brash and Reid, booksellers of Glasgow, between the yea 
1796 and 1798, this song is given as follows : 

John Anderson my jo, John, I wonder what yon mean. 
To rise so soon in the morning, and sit up so late at e'en ; 
Ye'll blear out a' your een, John, and why should you do so ? 
Gang sooner to your bed at e'en, John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, when Nature first began 
To try her canny hand, John, her masterwork was man ; 
And you amang them a', John, sae trig frae tap to toe. 
She proved to be nae journey-work, John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, ye were my first conceit, 
An' ye maunna think it strange, John, though I ca' ye trim and neat; 
Though some folk think ye're aald, John, I never think ye so, 
But I think ye're a' the same to me, John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, we've seen our bairns' bairns ; 
And yet, my dear John Anderson, I'm happy in ye're arms ; 
And sae are ye in mine, John, — I'm sure ye'll ne'er say no, 
Though the days are gane that we have seen,. John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, what pleasure does it gie 
To see sae mony sprouts, John, spring up 'tween you and me ; 
And ilka lad an^ lass, John, in our footsteps to go, 
Makes perfect heaven here on earth, John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo,. John, when we were first acquaint, 

Your locks were like the raven, your bonnie brow was brent ; 

But now your head's tum'd bauld, John, your locks are like the snaw, 

Yet blessings on your troaty pow, John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, frae year to year we've pass'd, 
And soon that year maun come, John, will bring us to our last; 
But let na' that affright us, John, our hearts were ne'er our foe, 
• While in innocent delight we lived, John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, we clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, we've had wi' ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, but hand in hand well go, 
And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, John Anderson my jo. 

" The stanza with which this song," says Dr. Currie, " inserted by Brash ai 
Reid, begins, is the chorus of the old song under this title ; and though perfect 
suitable to that wicked but witty ballad, it has no accordance with the strain of d& 
cate and tender sentiment of this improved song. In regard to the five other ad« 
tional stanzas, though they are in the spirit of the two that are unquestionably o 
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bard's, yet erery reader of discernment will see they are by an inferior hand ; and 
the real author of them ought neither to have given them, nor suffer them to be given 
to the ▼orld, as the production of Burns. If there were no other mark of their spurious 
origin, the latter half of the third line in the seventh stanza, — ' our hearts were ne'er 
our foe,'— would be proof sufficient Many are the instances in which our bard has 
^opted defective rhymes ; but a single instance cannot be produced in which, to 
preserve the rhyme, he has given a feeble thought in false grammar. These addi- 
tional stanzas are not, however, without merit, and they may serve to prolong the 
pleasure which every person of taste must feel from listening to a most happy union 
of beautiful music with moral sentiments that are singularly interesting." 

The following three stanzas were published by Brash and Reid, but not quoted 
by Dr. Gurrie. The idea is the same as that expressed by Bums, but has not the 
masterly expression he gave to it 

John Anderson my Jo, John, 

Our siller ne'er was rife. 
And yet we ne'er saw poverty 

Sin' we were man and wife : 
We've aye haen bit and brat, John, 

Great blessings here below. 
And that helps to keep peace at hame, 

John Anderson my jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

The world lo'es us baith; 
We ne'er spak' ill o' neibours, John, 

Nor did them ony skaith ; 
To live in peace and quietness 

Was a* our care, ye know ; 
And I'm sure they'll greet when we are dead, 

John Anderson my Jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

And when the time is come, 
That we, like ither auld folk, John, 

Maun sink into the tomb ; 
A motto we will hae, my John, 

To let the world know 
We happy lived, contented died, 

J«ha Anderson, my Jo. 



SAE FLAXEN WERE HER RINGLETS. 

BuBNS. Air — " Onagh's waterfall.*' 

Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue 
Bewitchingly o'erarching 

Twa laughing een o' bonnie blue. 
Her smiling sae wyling 

Wad make a wretch forget his woe ; 
What pleasure, what treasure, 

Unto these rosy lips to grow I 
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Such WM mj Chlorig' bonnie fiue 

When first her bonnie &ce I saw ; 
And aje mj Chlorie' deareai charm, — 

She says she lo'ea me beet of a', 
lake harmonj her motion ; 

Her pretty ancle is a spy 
Betrapng ^r proportion 

Wad make a eaint forget the tkj. 
Sae -wanmngj Me charming, 

Her foultless form aud gracefii' air ; 
nk feature — auld Nature 

Declared that the could do nae mair. 
Hera are the willing chains o' love, 

Bj conquering beautj'a sovereign htW) 
And aje mj Chloria' deareet diarm,"- . 

She says she lo'es me best of a.'. 
Let others love the city. 

And gaudj Bhon at eunny nocm ; 
Qie me the lonely valley, 

The devry eve, and rising moon 
Fair beuning, and streaming 

Her silver light the boughs amang ; 
While felling, recaliiog. 

The amorous thrush concludes his sang 
There, dearest Chloris, wilt thoa rove 

By wimpling bum and leafy shaw, 
And hear my vows o' truth and love, 

And say Uiou lo'es me best of a' 1 

Bonu'i tmgi were not all idkpled to BcstilBb, bot some (aw la tham to Iii> 
to English me1«dlea. " Do ran know," he H71, in b latter to TbDmun, ■ abltek 
Iriab BODg called ' Onagli's VHterAll f The air la ebarmlng, and I bun ttli 
gretledtbeiiaDtardecentTeiBeBtolt. It Ii too moch, at leai ' - -- 

Hiue, to expect that eTei7 effort of hen shall have merit ; 
better to tan medlooa vonea to t, BtTODrita air than dodb at 



SECRET LOVE. 

"UinttrelBT of the North of Scotland," ealleMed b; Peter Boelia 

Diuba ask me gin I luve thee. 

Deed I darena tell ; 
Dinna ask nke gin I luve thee. 

Ask it o' yoursel'. 
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When ye come to yon town end — 

For mony a lass yell see— 
Dinna, dinna look at them. 

For fear ye mindna me. 
Dinna ask me, &c. 

Oh, dinna look at me sa aft, 

Sae well as ye may true ; 
For when ye look at me sae aft, 

I canna look at you. 
Dinna ask me, <Src. 

Little ken ye but mony ane 

Will say they fajiqy thee ; 
But only keep you, mind, to them 

That i^ncy nane but thee. 
Dinna ask me, &c. 



-.-o- 



DELVIN SIDE. 

'^ a nuurascript collection of the " Northern Scottish Minstrelsy," 

by Peter Bachan. 

Will ye gae, my bonny May ; 

Will ye gae, my bonny bridie ; 
Will ye gae, my bonny May, 

An* breast the braes o' Delvin sidie t 

Where got ye that bonny May ; 

Where got ye that bonny bridie t 
I got her down Buchan's how, 

An' brought her up to Delvin sidie. 

Can ye play me Delvin side ; 

Can ye play me Delvin diddle t 
Oh, play me up sweet Delvin side, 

Or else I swear I'll brak your fiddlOt 

I can play ye Delvin side, 

I can play ye Delvin diddle, 
I can play ye Delvin side ; 

My bowstring's sweet, an' sweet's my fiddle. 

This composition is of no merit, bnt is given, with others from Mr. Bnchan's co - 
Ion, as a specimen of the songs that continue to be popular among the peasantry, 
irithstanding all that was done 'by Bums and others to introduce a higher style 
better taste among them. 
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TLL NE'ER BEGUILE YOU. 

From a manuscript copy of the ancient " Mintsrelsy of the North of Sootli 

by Peter Buchan. 

Thebb's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile you, 
Though the world should revile you ; 
Though the world should revile you, 
There's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile you. 

Some for gold and others for money, 
But I do love you 'cause you're bonny ; 
Though the world should revile you. 
There's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile you. 

It's not for your beauty I adore you, 
But it's the humour that shines o'er you ; 
Though the rocks may sooner hear me, 
My charming creature, I'll admire thee. 

Curse on rambling, plague on ranging ; 
On all wicked thoughts o' changing ; 
Though thou'd frown, hate, and abhor me, 
My charming nymph, I'd still adore thee* 



OHON, OKIE. 

From a manuscript copy of the " Songs of the North of Scotland," 

collected by Peter Buchan. 

Why should I sit an' sigh 

When the greenwoods bloom sae briery ? 
Lavrocks sing, flowrets sprmg, 

And a' but me are cheery. 

Ohon, orie, there's something wanting ; 

Ohon, orie, I'm weary ; 
There is nae blythe nor bonny lad 

Comes o'er the knowes to cheer me. 

When the day wears away, 

Sad I look adown the valley ; 
Ilka sound wi' a stound 

Sets my heart a-thrilling. 
Ohon, orie, &c. 
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When I see the plover flee, 

O'er the Caerlock wheeling, 
Then I trow some bonny lad 

Is coming to my dwelling. 
Ohon, orie, &c. 

Come awa, come awa, 

Herd, or hind, or boatman laddie ; 
I hae cow, kid, an* ewe, 

Gowd and gear, to gain you. 
Ohon, orie, &c. 

My wee cot is blest an' happy. 

Oh, its neat and cleanly ; 
Sweet's the brier blooms beside it. 

Kind's the heart that's lonely. 
Ohon, orie, <S?c. 



-o- 



THE EVENING STAE. 

Dr. Johk Letdbn, died 1811. 

How sweet thy modest light to view. 
Fair star 1 to love and lovers dear ; 

While trembling on the falling dew. 
Like beauty shining through the tear ; 

Or hanging o'er that mirror-stream 
To mark each image trembling there, 

Thou seem'st to smile with softer gleam 
To see thy lovely face so fair. 

Though, blazing o'er the arch of night. 
The moon thy timid beams outshine 

As far as thine each starry light — > 
Her rays can never vie with thine. 

Thine are the soft enchanting hours 
When twilight lingers on the plain, 

And whispers to the closing flow'rs. 
That soon the sun will rise again. 
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Thine it the bieese that, murmuring bbknd 

As music, wnfta the lover'a si^ ; 
And bida the yielding heart expand 

In love's delidoiu eostuff. 
Fair star t thongh I be doomed to prove 

That rapture's tean are mis'd with pain ; 
Ah I still I feel 'tis sweet to love, — 

But sweeter to be loved agun. 




WHEEE SHALL THE LOVEE EESTI 

am Waltkb Scott, born 1J71, ilea ISS2. From " MKH^n.' 

Whbkb shall the lover rrat, 

Whom the &tea sever 
From his true maiden' > iH^ast, 

Parted for ever 1 
'Where through groves deep and high 

Sounds the hi billow, 
"Where earlj violets die 

Under the willow. 
Eleu loro. 

Soft shall be his pillow. 
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There, through the summer day. 

Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway, 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake. 

Never, oh, never ! 
Eleu loro. 

Never, oh, never ! 

Where shall the traitor rest. 

He the deceiver. 
Who could win maiden's breast, 

Ruin, and leave her ! 
In the lost battle. 

Borne down by the flying. 
Where mingles war's rattle 

With groans of the dying. 
Eleu loro. 

There shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the feilse-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap 

Ere life be parted ; 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it — 

Never, oh, never I 
Eleu loro. 

Never, oh, never ! 



THE CAPTIVE HUNTSMAN. 

Sib Walteb Scott. From the '* Lady of the Lake.^ 

My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food. 
My horse is weary of his stall. 
And I am sick of captive thraU. 
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I wish I were as I have been. 
Hunting the hart in forests green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that's the life is meet for me. 

I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl 
Inch after inch along the wall. 
The lark was wont my matin ring, 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
These towers, although a king's they be. 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

No more at dawning mom I rise, 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes. 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through. 
And homeward wend with evening dew ; 
A blythesome welcome blythely meet. 
And lay my trophies at her feet, 
While fled the eve on wing of glee — 
That life is lost to love and me. 



HE IS GONE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 

Sib Waltbb Scott. From the " Lady of the LaJce." 

He is gone on the mountain. 

He is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, re-appearing. 

From the rain-drops shall borrow ; 
But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow I 

The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary ; 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
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The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest ; 
But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 



JOCK 0' HAZELDEAN. 

i Walteb Scott. Modernised from the ancient ballad of " Jock o' Hazelgreeu." 

"Why weep ye by the tide, ladye— 

Why weep ye by the tide ? 
1*11 wed ye to my youngest son. 

And ye shall be his bride ; 
And ye shall be his bride, ladye, 

Sae comely to be seen :" 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 

" Now let this wilful grief be done. 

And dry that cheek so pale ; 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley dale ; 
His step is first in peaceful ha', 

His sword in battle keen :" 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock o' Hazeldean. 



(( 



A chain o' gold ye sail not lack. 
Nor braid to bind your hair, 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 
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And jou, the foremost o' them a'. 
Shall ride our forest queen :" 

But aye she loot the tears down fa* 
For Jock o' Hazeldean. 

The kirk was decked at morning-tide, 

The tapers glimmer'd fair ; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 

And dame and knight were there : 
They sought her baith by bower and ha' ; 

The ladye was not seen ! 
She's o'er the Border and awa 

Wi' Jock o' Hazeldean I 



A WEARY LOT IS THINK 

Sm Walter Scott. Prom ** Rokeby." 

A WEABY lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ; 
To pull the thorn thy brow to bmd, 

And press the rue for wine. 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, — 

No more of me you knew, my love ; 
No more of me you knew* 

This mom is merry June, I trow, 

The rose is budding fein ; 
But it shall bloom in winter saow 

Ere we two meet again. 
He tum'd his charger as he spake 

Upon the river shore j 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake. 

Said, Adieu for evermore, my love ; 
And adieu for evermore. 




BLTTHE AND CHEEEIE. 



But Fogy's grown the Mreat flower 
The bxaea o' Ettriok ever saw. 

Bm oheek is like the woodland rose, 
Her ee the violet set wi' dew ; 

The lily's Mr without compare, 
Yet in her bosom tinea its hue. 

Had I her hame at my wee hoiu^ 

That stands aueath yon mountain high, 
To help me wi' the kye an' ewes, 

An' in my Brms at e'ening lie ; 
Ob, sae blythe, an', oh, soe cheeiy, 

Oh, sae happy we wad be [ 
The lammie to the ewe is dear, 

'BvA Peggy's dearer tax to me. 
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WHEN THE KYE COME HAME. 

James Hogg. Air—" The blaithiie o't." 

Come, all ye jolly shepherds . 

That whistle through the glen, 
I'll tell ye of a secret 

That courtiers dinna ken. 
What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o' man can name ? 
'Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 
When the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, 

When the kye come hame ; 
'Tween the gloamin' and the mirk, 
When the kye come hame. 

'Tis not beneath the burgonet, 

Nor yet beneath the crown, 
'Tis not on couch of velvet. 

Nor yet on bed of down ; 
'Tis beneath the spreading birch. 

In the dell without a name, 
Wi' a bonnie, bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame. 

There the blackbird bigs his nest 

For the mate he loves to see, 
And up upon the tapmost bough. 

Oh, a happy bird is he ! 
Then he pours his melting ditty, 

And love 'tis a' the theme. 
And he'll woo his bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame. 

When the bluart bears a pearl. 

And the daisy turns a pea. 
And the bonnie lucken gowan 

Has fauldit up his ee. 
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Then the laverock frae the blue lift 

Braps down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame. 

Then the eye shines sae bright, 

The haill soul to beguile, 
There's love in every whisper, 

And joy in every smile. 
Oh, who would choose a crown, 

Wi' its perils and its fame. 
And miss a bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame ? 

See yonder pawky shepherd 

That lingers on the hill — 
His yowes are in the fauld, 

And his lambs are Ijing still ; 
Yet he downa gang to rest, 

For his heart is in a flame 
To meet his bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame. 

Awa* wi' fame and fortune— 

What comfort can they gi'e ? — 
And a' the arts that prey 

On man's life and libertie. 
Gi'e me the highest joy 

That the heart o' man can frame. 
My bonnie, bonnie lassie. 

When the kye come hame. 



% 




GLOOifY WINTER'S NOW AWA. 

SmzEt TAxnAHiLi, bom June 9. 1TT4, died May IT, 1810. 

Glooht winter's qow ana. 
Soft the westling breezes blaw, 
'Mang the birks of Stanley shaw 

The mavis sings fu' cheeiy ; 
Sweet the orawflow'r's early bell 
Decks Gleniffer's dewy dell, 
Blooming hke thy bannie Bel', 

My young, my artlesB dearie 0. 
Come, my lassie, let us stray 
O'er Glenkilloch's sunny brae, 
Slythely spend the gowden day 

'Midst joys that never weary 0. 

Tow'ring o'er the Newton woods, 
Lav'rocks fan the snaw-white clouds, 
Siller saughs with downy buds 

Adorn the banks sae briery 0. 
Bound the sylvan fiiiry nooks 
Feath'ry breckaus fringe the rocks, 
'Keath the brae the bumie jouks. 

And ilka thing is cheery 0. 
Trees may bud and birds may sing, 
Flow'rs may bloom and verdure spring, 
Joy to me they canna bring. 

Unless wi' thee, my dearie 0. 
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THE LASS O' ARRANTEENIK 

Robert Taknahill. This poet, a weaver in Paisley — an amiable but moat nnfor- 
ninate man— wrote upon many imaginaiy fair ones, and associate^ their names with 
places he had never seen. Arranteenie is a place unknown, but is supposed to have 
been intended for Ardentinny, a lovely spot on the shores of Loch Long, in Argyle- 
»Wre, which TannahiU had never visited. 

Fab lone amang the Highland hills, 

Midst nature's wildest grandeur, 
By rocky dens and woqtfy glens, 

With weary steps I wander. 
The langsome way, the darksome day, 

The mountain mist sae rainy. 
Are naught to me when gaun to thee. 

Sweet lass o* Arranteenife. 

Yon mossy rose-bud down the how 

Just opening fresh and bonny, 
It blinks beneath the hazel bough, 

And's scarcely seen by ony. 
Sae sweet amidst her native hills 

t)bscurely blooms my Jeanie, 
Mair fair and gay than rosy May, 

The flower o' Arranteenie. 

Now from the mountain's lofty brow 

I view the distant ocean ; 
There avarice guides the bounding prow. 

Ambition courts promotion. 
Let Fortune pour her golden store. 

Her laurell'd favours many. 
Give me but this, my soul's first wish, 

The lass o' Arranteenie. 



JESSIE, THE FLOWER O' DUMBLANE. 

Robert Tannahill. The music by R. A. Smith. One of the most popular 

of the modem Scotch melodies. 

The sun has gane down o'er the lofty Benlomond, 
And left the red clouds to preside o'er the scene. 

While lanely I stray in the csilm summer gloaming, 
To muse on sweet Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumblane. 



{ 
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How sweet is the brier wi' its soft faulding blossom. 
And sweet is the birk wi' its mantle o' green ; 

Tet sweeter and &irer^ and dear to this bosom, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumblane. 

She's modest as ony, and blythe as she's bonny, 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain ; 
And to be the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha*d blight in its bloom the sweet flow'r o' Dumblane. 
Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the evening, 

Thou'rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen ; 
Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning 

Is charming yoimg Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumblane. 

How lost were my days till I met wi' my Jessie, 

The sports of the city seem'd foolish and vain ; 
I ne'er saw a nymph I could ca' my dear lassie, 

Till charm'd with young Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumblane. 
Though mine were the station o' loftiest grandeur. 

Amidst its profusion I'd languish in pain, 
And reckon as naething the height o' its splendour. 

If wanting young Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumblane. 



OH, AEE YE SLEEPING, MAGOIE ? 

KOBEBT Tannahill. Air—" Sleepy Maggie." 

Oh, are ye sleeping, Maggie, 
Oh, are ye sleeping, Maggie ? 
Let me in, for loud the linn 
Is roaring o'er the warlock cxaigie. 

Mirk and itdny is the night, 

No a stam in a' the carry ; 
Lightnings gleam athwart the lift. 

And winds drive wi' winter's fiiry. 

Oh, are ye sleeping, Maggie, <fec. 
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Fearful souglis the boortree bank, 

The rifted wood roars wild and dreary ; 
Loud the iron yate goes clank, 

And cry of howlets makes me eerie. 

Oh, are ye sleeping, Maggie, <fec. 

Aboon my breath I dama speak, 

For fear I rouse your waukrife daddie ; 
Cauld's the blast upon my cheek, — 

Oh, rise, rise, my bonny ladye I 

Oh, are ye sleeping, Mag^e, &c. 



She opt the door, she let him in, 
He cuist aside his^ dreeping plaidie. 
*' Blaw your warst, ye rain and win*. 
Since, Maggie, now I'm in aside ye. 



»» 



Now since ye're waking,- Mi^gie^ 
Now since ye're waking, Maggie ; 
What care I for the howlet's cry, 
For boortree bank, or warlock craigie ! 



LOUDON'S BONNIE WOODS AND BRAES. 

BOBEBT TAKKAHILL. 

" Loudon's bonnie woods and braes, 

I maun leave them a', lassie ; 
Wha can thole when Britain's faes 

Would gie to Britons law, lassie ? 
Wha wad shun the field o' danger I 
Wha to fame would live a stranger ? 
Now when freedom bids avenge her, 

Wha should shun her ca', lassie ? 
Loudon's bonnie woods and braes 
Has seen our happy bridal days. 
And gentle hope shall soothe thy waes, 

When I am &r awa, lassie/' 
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Hark, the swelling bugle rings, 
Yielding joy to thee, laddie ; 

But the dolefu' bugle brings 
Waefii' thochts to me, laddie. 

Lanely I may climb the mountain, 

Lanely stray beside the fountain. 

Still the weary moments counting, 
Far frae love and thee, laddie. 

Ower the gory fields o' war. 

Where vengeance drives his crimson car. 

Thou may fa* frae me afar, 
And nane to close thy ee, laddie." 



" Oh, resume thy wonted smile. 

Oh, suppress thy fears, lassie ; 
Glorious honour crowns the toil 

That the soldier shares, lassie. 
Heaven will shield thy faithful lover 
Till the vengeful strife is over ; 
Then we'll meet nae mair to sever. 

Till the day we dee, lassie. 
Midst our bonnie woods and braes 
We'll spend our peaceful, happy days. 
As blythe's yon lichtsome lamb that plays 

On Loudon's flowery lea, lassie." 



WHAT AILS THIS HEART? 

SUSANNTA BlAMIBH. 

Air — " Sir James Baird's favourite," or " My dearie, an* thou dee." 

What ails this heart o' mine ? 

What ails this watery ee ? 
What gars me a' turn cauld as death 

When I take leave o' thee ? 
When thou art far awa', 

Thou'lt dearer grow to me ; 
But change o' place and change o' folk 

May gar thy fancy jee. 
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When I gae out at e'en, 

Or walk at morning air, 
nk rustling bush will sccm to say, 

I used to meet thee there. 
Then 1*11 sit down and cry, 

And live aneath the tree, 
And when a leaf fa's i' my lap, 

I'll ca't a word frae thee. 

Ill hie me to the bower 

That thou wi' roses tied, 
And where wi* mony a blushing bud 

I strove myser to hide, 
m doat on ilka spot 

Where I hae been wi' thee. 
And ca' to mind some kindly word 

By ilka bum and tree. 

Wi' sic thoughts i' my mind, 

Time through the world may gae. 
And find my heart in twenty years 

The same as 'tis to-day. 
*Tis thoughts that bind the soul, 

And keep friends i' the ee ; 
And gin I think I see thee aye. 

What can part thee and me ? 



THE WAEFU' HEART. 

SusAKNA ^LAumK. Published 1788. 

Gin livin' worth could win my heart, 

You would not speak in vain ; 
But in the darksome grave it's laid. 

Never to rise again. 
My waefu' heart lies low wi' his, 

Whose heart was only mine ; 
And^ oh, what a heart was that to lose 1 

But I mau^ no repine* 



\ 
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Yet, oh, gin Heaven in mercj soon 

Would grant the boon I crave, 
And take this life, now naething worth. 

Sin* Jamie's in his grave \ 
And see, his gentle spirit comes, 

To show me on my way ; 
Surprised, nae doubt, I still am here, 

Sair wondering at my stay. 

I come, I come, my Jamie dear. 

And, oh, wi* what gude will 
I follow wheresoe'er ye lead. 

Ye canna lead to ill. — 
She said, and soon a dea<Hy pale 

Her fsided cheek possessed ; 
Her waefu* heart forgot to beat. 

Her sorrows sunk to rest. 

This exceHent song is erroneously stated in the notes to the coUection of melodie 
published in Glasgow in 1841, under the title of '* The Garland of Scotia," to be th 
production of one Jeanie Ferguson. 



AND YE SHALL WALK IN SILK ATTTRK 

Susanna Blamibe. From the " Musical Museum," 1790. 
Air—" The siller crown." 

Ain> ye shall walk in silk attire. 

And siller hae to spare. 
Gin ye'll consent to be his bride. 

Nor think o' Donald mair. 
Oh, wha wad buy a silken goun 

Wi* a puir broken heart ? 
Or what's to me a siller crown. 

Gin frae my love I part! 

The mind whase every wish is pure 

Far dearer is to me ; 
And e'er I'm forced to break my &ith, 

I'll lay me down and dee : 
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For I hae pledged my virgin troth 

Brave Donald's^ t&te to share, 
And he has gi*en to me his heart, 

Wi' a' its virtues rare. 

His gentle manners wan my heart, 

He gratefii* took the gift ; 
Gould I but think to see it back. 

It wad be waur than theft. 
For langest life can ne'er repay 

The love he bears to me ; 
And e*er I'm forced to break my troth, 

I'll lay me down and dee. 



I WINNA GANG BACK. 

BiOHABD Gall, bom 1776, died 1801. 

I WINNA gang back to my mammy again, 
I'll never gae back to my mammy again ; 
I've held by her apron these aught years an' ten. 
But I'll never gang back to my mammy again. 
Fve held by her apron, <fec. 

Young Johnnie cam' down i' the gloamin' to woo, 
Wi' plaidie sae bonnie an* bonnet sae blue : 
" Oh, come awa', lassie, ne'er let manmiy ken ;" 
An' I flew wi' my laddie o'er meadow an' glen. 
Oh, come awa', lassie, &c. 

He ca'd me his dawtie, his dearie, his dow, 
An' press'd hame his words wi' a smack o' my mou* ; 
While I fell on his bosom, heart-flichter'd an' £ain, 
An' sigh'd out, " Johnnie, I'll aye be your ain !" 
While I fell on his bosom, <fecr 
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Some lasses will talk to the lads wi' their ee^ 
Yet hanker to tell what their hearts reaUj dree ; 
Wi* Johnnie I stood upon nae stappin'-stane, 
Sae ril never gang back to jUj mammy again. 
Wi' Johnnie I stood, &c. 

For mony lang year sin* I play*d on the lea, 
My mammy was kind as a mither could be ; 
I've held by her apron these aught years and ten, 
But I'll never gang back to my mammy agsun. 
I've held by her apron, &c. 



FAEEWELL TO AYRSHIRE. 

Richard Gall. 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that former thoughts renew, 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Now a sad and last adieu ! 
Bonnie Doon, sae sweet at gloamin'. 

Fare thee weel before I gang ; 
Bonnie Doon, whare, early roaming, 

First I weaved the rustic sang. 

Bowers, adieu ! whare love decoying 

First enthrall'd this heart o' mine ; 
There the saftest sweets enjoying, 

Sweets that memory ne'er shall tine. 
Friends, sae near my bosom ever. 

Ye hae render'd moments dear 5 
But, alas, when forced to sever. 

Then the stroke, oh, how severe ! 

Friends, that parting tear, reserve it. 
Though 'tis doubly dear to me ; 

Could I think I did deserve it. 
How much happier would I be I 
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Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that former thoughts renew, 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Now a sad and last adieu ! 

The following particulars regarding this song are given by Mr. Starke in the life 
of the author in the " Biographica Scotica," Edinburgh, 1805: " One of Mr. Gall's 
songs in particular, the original manuscript of which I have by me, has acquired a 
^Sh degree of praise, from its having been printed among the works 'of Bums, and 
generally thought the production of that poet. The reverse, indeed, was only known 
to a fev of Mr. GalPs friends, to whom he communicated the verses before they were ^ 
published. The fame of Bums stands in no need of the aid of others to support it ; 
and to render back the song in question to its true author, is but an act of distributive 
justice due alike to both these departed poets, whose ears are now equally insensible 
to the incense of flattery or the slanders of malevolence. At the time when the 
Scots Musical Museum' was published at Edinburgh by Mr., Johnson, several of 
Borns's songs made their appearance in that publication. Mr. Gall wrote the song 
entitled • A Farewell to Ayrshire,' prefixed Bums's name to it, and sent it anony- 
"^ousiy to the publisher of that work. From thence it has been copied into the later 
editions of the works of Bums. In publishing the song in this manner, Mr. Gall 
probably thought that it might, under the sanction of a name known to the world, 
acquire some notice, while in other circumstances its fate might have been • to waste 
its sweetness on the desert air.' " Neither Mr. Gall nor his biographer seem to have 
reflected upon the dishonesty of the proceeding towards the public, and of the gross 
nnfairness towards the g^reater poet, whose name was used. 



LOGAN BRAES. 

John Mainb,* author of the " SiUer Gun." Fi*-st printed in the " Star" 
newspaper, 1789. Air — " Logan water." 

" By Logan's streams, that rin sae deep, 
Fu* aft wi' glee I've herded sheep — 
Herded sheep, or gather'd slaes, 
Wi' Ay dear lad on Logan braes. 
But wae's my heart ! thae days are gane, 
And I wi' grief may herd alane ; 
While my dear lad maun face his faes > 

Far^ far frae me an' Logan braes. 

Kae mair at Logan kirk will he 
Atween the preachings meet wi' me — 
Meet wi' me, or when its mirk 
Convoy me hame frae Logan kirk. 

* John Mayne, formerly editor of the " Stax" newspaper, died in the year 1836. 



{ 
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I weel may sing thae days are gane — 
Frae kirk an' fsax I come alane ; 
While my dear lad maun fieice bis £aes . 
Far, far frae me an* Logan braes. 

At e'en, wben hope amaist is gone, 
I dauner out, or sit alane — 
Sit alane beneath the tree 
Where aft he kept his tryst wi' me. 
Oh, could I see thae days again, 
My lover skaithless an' my ain ! 
Beloved by Men's, rever*d by faes, 
We'd live in bliss on Logan braes." 

While for her love she thus did sigh. 
She saw a sodger passing by — 
Passing by wi' scarlet claes. 
While sair she g^at on Logan braes. 
Says he, ^' What gars thee greet sae sair. 
What fills thy heart sae fii* o' care ? 
Thae sporting lambs hae blythesome days, 
An' playfu' skip on Logan braes." 



€1 



What can I do but weep and mourn ? 
I fear my lad will ne'er return — 
Ne'er return to ease my waes. 
Will ne'er come hame to Logan braes." 
Wi' that he clasp'd her in his arms. 
And said, " I'm free from war's alarms ; 
I now hae conquer'd a' my fia<es, — 
We'll happy live on Logan braes." 

Then straight to Logan kirk they went. 
And join'd their hands wi' one consent — 
Wi' one consent to end their days. 
An' live in bliss on Logan braes. 
An' now she sings, ^' Thae days are gane, 
When I wi' grief did herd alime. 
While my dear lad did fight his faes 
Far, far frae me an' Logan braes." 
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BONNIE LADY ANN. 

At.t.av Cunkogham, bom 1784, died 1842. From " Gromek's Bemains of Nithsdale 

and Galloway Song.** 

Thebe's kames o' hinuie 'tween my luve's lips, 

And gowd among her hair ; 
Her breists are lapt in a holy veil, 

Kae mortal een keek there. 
What lips daur kiss, or what hand daur touch, 

Or what arm o' luve daur span, 
The hinnie lips, the creamy lufe, 

Or the waist o' Lady Ann 1 

She kisses the lips o' her bomue red rose, 

Wat wi' the blobs o* dew ; 
But nae gentle lip nor semple lip 

Maun touch her ladie mou. 
But a broider'd l>elt, wi' a buckle o' gowd, 

Her jimpy waist maun span ; 
Oh, she's an armfu' fit for heaven — 

My bonnie Lady Ann I 

Her bower casement is latticed wi* flowers 

Tied up wi' siller thread. 
And comely sits she in the midst, 

Men*s longing een to feed. 
She waves the ringlets frae her cheek 

Wi' her milky, milky hand ; 
And her every look beams wi' grace divine. 

My bonnie Lady Ann. 

The momin' clud is tasselt wi' gowd. 

Like my luve's broider'd cap ; 
And on the mantle that my luve wears 

Is many a gowden drap. 
Her bonnie ee-bree's a holy arch. 

Cast by nae earthly han' ; 
And the breath o' heaven is atween the lips 

0' my bonnie Lady Ann. 

I wonderin' gaze on her stately steps. 

And I beet a hopeless flame ; 
To my luve, alas ! she mauna stoop, 

It wad stain her honour'd name. 
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My een are bauld, they dwall on a place 
Where I dauma mint my hand ; 

But I water and tend and kiss the flowers 
0' my bonnie Lady Ann. 

I am but her father's gardener lad, 

And puir, puir is my fa' ; 
My auld mither gets my wee wee fee, 

Wi' fetherless baimes twa. 
My lady comes, my lady gaes 

Wi' a fu' and kindly han' ; 
Oh, their blessin' maun mix wi' my luve. 

And fa' on Lady Ann ! 



THE SPRING OF THE YEAR. 

Allan Gunninoham. From ** Cromek's Remains." 

Gone were but the winter cold. 
And gone were but the snaw, 

I could sleep in the wild woods, 
Where primroses blaw. 

Cold's the snaw at my head. 

And cold at my feet ; 
And the finger of death's at my een. 

Closing them to sleep. 

Let none tell my father. 

Or my mother sa dear — 
I'll meet them both in heaven 

At the spring of the year. 



OUR LADYE'S BLESSED WELL. 

Allan Cunninghau. 

The moon is gleaming far and near, 
The stars are streaming free ; 

And cold comes down the evening dew 
On my sweet babe and me. 
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There is a time for holy song, 

An hour for charm and spell, 
And now*8 the time to bathe my babe 

In our blessed Ladye*s well. 

Oh, thou wert bom as fair a babe 

As light e*er shone aboon, 
And fairer than the gowan is, 

Born in the April moon ; 
First like the lily pale ye grew, 

S3me like the violet wan ; 
As in the sunshine dies the dew. 

So faded my fair Ann. 

Was it a breath of evil wind 

That harm'd thee, lovely child ? 
Or was't the fairy's charmed touch 

That all thy bloom detiled ? 
IVe watched thee in the mirk midnicht. 

And watch'd thee in the day. 
And sung our Ladye's sacred song. 

To keep the elves away. 

The moon is sitting on the hill, 

The nicht is in its prime, 
The owl doth chase the bearded bat. 

The mark of witching time ; 
And o*er the seven sister-stars 

A silver cloud is drawn. 
And pure the blessed water is 

To bathe thee, gentle Ann. 

On a fair sea thy father sails 

Among the spicy isles : 
He thinks on thee, he thinks on me, 

And as he thinks he smiles ; 
And sings, while he his white sail trims. 

And severs swift the sea. 
About his Anna's sunny locks 

And of her bricht blue ee. 



\ 
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blessed fountam, give her back 

The brightness of her brow ! 
blessed water, bid her cheeks 

Like summer roses glow ! 
'Tis a small gift, thou blessed well. 

To a thing divine as thee ; 
But kingdoms to a mother's heart, 

Fu* dear is Ann to me. 



THOU HAST SWORN BY THY GOD, MY JEANNIE. 

Allan Gukkinoham. From " Gromek's Remains," 

Thott hast sworn by thy God, my Jeannie, 

By that pretty white hand o* thine. 
And by a* the lowing stars in heaven. 

That thou wad aye be mine ; 
And I hae sworn by my Gk>d, my Jeannie, 

And by that kind heart o' thine. 
By a' the stars sown thick ower heaven. 

That thou wad aye be mine. 

Then foul fa' the hands that loose sic bands. 

And the heart that wad part sic love ; 
^ But there's nae hand can loose my band 

But the finger o' God above. 
Though the wee, wee cot maun be my bield. 

And my claithing e^er sae mean, 
I wad lap me up rich i' the faulds o' luve. 

Heaven's armfu' o' my Jean. 

Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 

Fu' safter than the down. 
And luve wad winnow ower us his kind, kind wings. 

And sweetly I'll sleep an' soun'. 
Come here to me, thou lass o' my luve, 

Come here and kneel wi* me ; 
The mom is fu' o' the presence o' God, 

And I canna pray without thee. 
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The mom-wind b sweet 'mang the beds o' new flowera, 

The wee hirda sing kindlie an' hie ; 
Our gudeman leans owre hie kale-jard djke, 

And a bljthe aiild bodie is he. 
The Beuk maun be taen whan the carle cornea hame 

Wi' the holie psahnodie, 
And thou maun apeak o' me to thj Ood, 

And I will apeak o' thee. 




THE LASS 0' GOWRIE. 

AMOKVuoua. Air— "Loch-Erroch ride." 

Upon a simmer afternoon, 

A wee before the sun gade down, 

Mj lasaie, in a hraw new gown, 

Cam' o'er the hills to Qowrie. 
The rose-bud, tinged with morning show'v, 
Blooma freah within the sunny bow'r ; 
But Katie was the fairest flower 

That ever bloom'd in Gowrie. 

Nae thought had I to do her wrang. 
But round her waist my arms I flang. 
And said, "My dearie, will ye gang 
To see the Carae o' Gowrie 1 
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I'll tak ye to my father's ha', 
In yon green fields heside the shaw ; 
I'll mak* you lady o' them a', 
The brawest wife in Gowrie." 

** A silken gown o' siller gray 
My mither coft last new-year's day. 
And buskit me fra tap to tae, 

To keep me out o' Gowrie. 
Daft Will short syne cam' courting Nell, 
And wan the lass ; but what befel. 
Or whare she's gane, she kens hersel'. 

She stay'd na' lang in Gowrie." 

*^ Sic thoughts, dear Katie, ill combine 
Wi' beauty rare and wit like thine ; 
Except yoursel', my bonnie quean, 

I care for nought in Gowrie. 
Since first I saw you in the sheal, 
To you my heart's been true and leal ; 
The darkest night I fear nae de'il, 

Warlock, or witch, in Gowrie." 

Saft kisses on her lips I laid. 

The blush upon her cheeks soon spread, 

She whisper'd modestly, and said, 

" Pate, I'll stay in Gowrie I " 
The auld folks soon ga'e their consent. 
Syne for Mess John they quickly sent, 
Wha ty'd them to their heart's content. 

And now she's Lady Gowrie. 

Founded upon an older ballad, by William Reid of Glasgow, entitled " Kate 6* 
Gowrie." 



KELVIN GKOVE. 

From the "Harp of Renfrewshire,*' 1820. 

Let us haste to Kelvin grove, bonnie lassie ; 
Through its mazes let us rove, bonnie lassie 0, 

Where the rose in all her pride 

Paints the hollow dingle's side, 
Where the midnight fairies glide, bonnie lassie 0. 
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Let us wander by the mill, bonnie lassie ; 
To the cove beside the rill, bonnie lassie 0, 

Where the glens rebound the call 

Of the roaring waters' fall, 
Through the mountain's rocky hall, bonnie lassie 0. 

Oh, Kelvin banks are fair, bonnie lassie 0, 
When in simmer we are there, bonnie lassie ; 

There the May-pink's crimson plume 

Throws a soft but sweet perfume 
Bound the yellow banks of broom^ bonnie lassie 0. 

Though I dare not call thee mine, bonnie lassie 0, 
As the smile of fortune's thine, bonnie lassie ; 

Yet with fortune on my side, 

I could stay thy Other's pride, 
And win thee for my bride, bonnie lassie 0. 

But the frowns of fortune lower, bonnie lassie 0, 
On thy lover at this hour, bonnie lassie ; 

Ere yon golden orb of day 

Wake the warblers on the spray. 
From this land I must away, bonnie lassie 0. 

Then farewell to Kelvin grove, bonnie lassie 0, 
And adieu to all I love,, bonnie lassie ; 

To the river winding clear, 

To the fragrant-scented brier, 
Even to thee, of all most dear, bonnie lassie 0. 

When upon a foreign shore, bonnie lassie 0, 
Should I fall midst battle's roar, bonnie lassie 0, 

Then, Helen, shouldst thou hear 

Of thy lover on his bier. 
To his memory shed a tear, bonnie lassie 0, 

The author of this celehrated song is Thomas Lyle, surgeon In Glasgow. The 
music arranged hy R. A. Smith, composer of " Jessie, the flower o' Dumhlane," from 
the old Scottish melody, " Bonnie lassie O." 

Kelvin Grove is, or was, situated about two miles from Glasgow, but bids fair to 
be included within the bounds of that rapidly increasing city. 
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BEHAVE YOUKSEL' BEFORE FOLK. 

Albxajtdeb Bodokb, bom 1784, died 1846. Air — ** Good morrow to your 

Behaye yourser before folk, 
Behave joursel' before folk ; 
And dinua be sae rude to me. 
As kiss me sae before folk. 

It wadna gi*e me meikle pain, 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak' a kiss, or grant you ane ; 
But, guidsake ! no before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk. 
Behave yourseP before folk ; 
"Whate'er ye do when out o' view, 
Be cautious aye before folk. 

Consider, lad, how folks will crack. 
And what a great afifair they'll mak' 
0' naething but a simple smack 
That's gi'en or ta'en before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk, 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
Nor gi'e the tongue o' auld or young 
Occasion to come o'er folk. 

It's no through hatred o' a kiss 
That I sae plainly tell you this ; 
But, losh ! I tak' it sair amiss 
To be sae teased before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk, 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
When we're our lane, you may tak' ane. 
But fient a ane before folk. 

I'm sure wi' you I've been as free 
As ony modest lass should be; 
But yet it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk. 
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Behave yoursel* before folk, 
Behave yourseP before folk ; 
ril ne*er submit again to it — 
So mind you that — before folk. 

Ye tell me that my fsice is fair ; 
It may be sae, I dinna care; 
But ne'er again gar't blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 
Behave yourseP before folk, 
Behave yourseP before folk 5 
Nor heat my cheeks wi' your mad freaks^ 
But aye be douce before folk. 

Te tell me that my lips are sweet ; 
Sic tales I doubt are a* deceit ; 
At ony rate, it*s hardly meet 
To pree their sweets before folk. 
Behave yourseP before folk. 
Behave yourseP before folk ; 
Gin that's the case there^ time and place^ 
But surely no before folk. 

But gin you really do insist 
That I should suffer to be kiss'd, 
Qae get a license frae the priest. 
And mak' me yours before folk. 
Behave yourseP before folk. 
Behave yourseP before folk ; 
And when we're ane baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak' ten before folk. 

From "Whistle Binkie, or the Piper of the Party ; a collection of Bongs for the 
*°^ Circle" — a very interesting series of modem songs, edited by Alexander 
T^^t *n«l published by David Robertson of Glasgow, between the years 1832 and 
0*6. This work, from ▼hich we have copied, with the kind i>ermission of Mr. 
^rtson, the admirable songs of Rodger and others, contains some hundreds of 
''^tS^, mostly original, which present, in the words of the preface to the collected 
eaitioQpQi)^g]^^ in 1346, << a remarkable instance of the universality of thatpecn- 
'■v talent for song-writing for which the natives of Scotland have always been dis- 
°^?Qished, and is a favourable specimen of the national genius in that department 
''^Wteratuie," 
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THE 

ANSWER TO " BEHAVE YOURSEU BEFORE 1 

Albxandeb Rodoeb. From " Whistle Binkie.** 

Can I behave, can I behave. 
Can I behave before folk. 
When wily elf, your sleeky self. 
Gars me gang gyte before folk ? 

In a* ye do, in a^ ye say, 
Ye've sic a pawkie coaxing way, 
That my poor wits ye lead astray, 
An' ding me doilt before folk. 
Can I behave, can I behave. 
Can I behave before folk ; 
While ye ensnare, can I forbear 
A kissing ye before folk ? 

Can I behold that dimpling cheek, 
Whar love 'mang sunny smiles might beek, 
Yet howlet-like my eeUds steek. 
And shun sic light before folk] 
Cbn I behave, can I behave. 
Can I behave before folk. 
When ilka smile becomes a wile. 
Enticing me before folkt 

That lip, like Eve's forbidden fruit. 
Sweet, plump, an' ripe, sae tempts me to't, 
That I maun pree't, though I should rue't. 
Ay twenty times before folk ! 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk. 
When temptingly it offers me 
So rich a treat before folk ! 

That gowden hair sae sunny bright. 
That shapely neck o* snowy white ; 
That tongue e'en when it tries to flyte, 
Provokes me till't before folk I 
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Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk, 
When ilka charm, young, fresh, and warm, 
CrieB, " Bass me now I" before folk ? 

An', oh, that pawkie, rowin ee, 
Sae roguishly it blinks on me, 
I caima, for my soul, let be 
Frae kissing you before folk ! 
Can I behave, can I behave. 
Can I behave before folk. 
When ilka glint conveys a hint 
To tack a smack before folk I 

Ye own that were we baith our lane, 
Ye wadna grudge to grant me ane ; 
Weel, gin there be no harm in't then, 
What harm is in't before folk ? 
Can I behave, can I behave, 
Can I behave before folk ? 
Sly hypocrite, an anchorite 
Could scarce desist before folk ! 

But after a' that has been said. 
Since ye are willing to be wed, 
We'll hae a " blythesome bridal" made. 
When ye*ll be mine before folk. 
Then I'll behave, then I'll behave. 
Then I'll behave before folk ; 
For whereas then ye'll aft get ten. 
It winna be before folk. 



JEANIE MOKKISON. 

William Mothbbwbll, bom 1797, died 1895. 

I've wander'd east, I've wander'd west. 
Through mony a weary way I 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o' life's young day. 
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The fire that's blawn on Beltane e*en 
May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa' awaits the heart 
Where first fond love grows cule. . 

dear, dear Jeanie Morrison', 
The thochts o' bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 

And blind my een wi' tears ! 
They blind my een wi' saut, saut tears. 

And sair and sick I pine. 
As memory idly summons up 

The blythe blinks o' langsyne. 

Tlwas then we luvit Uk ither weel, 

'Twas then we twa did part ; 
Sweet .time — ^sad time t twa bairns at schule, 

Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 
Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither lear ; 
And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed^ 

Biemember'd evermair. 

1 wonder, Jeanie, afben yet. 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin' cheek, loof lock'd in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ! 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page 
Wi' ae bulk on our knee. 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 

How cheeks brent red wi' shame, 
Whene'er the schule-weans laughin' said, 

We cleek'd thegither hame ? 
And mind ye 6' the Saturdays 

(The schule then skail't at noon), 
When we ran aff to speel the braes — 

The Womy braes o' June t 
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My head rins round and round about. 

My heart flows like a sea. 
As ane by ane the thochts rusb back 

0* schule-time and o' thee. 
momin' life ! momin' luve I 

lichtsome days and lang, 
When hinnied hopes around our hearts, 

Like simmer blossoms, sprang ! 

Oh, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 

The deavin* dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside. 

And hear its water croon ? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 

The flowers burst round our feet. 
And in the gloamin' o' the wud 

The throssil whusslit sweet. 

!rhe throssil whusslit in the wud, 

The bum sung to the trees. 
And we, with Nature's heart in tune, 

Concerted harmonies ; 
And on the knowe abune the bum 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o' joy, till baith 

Wi* very gladness grat. 

Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trinkled down your cheek, 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 

Had ony power to speak ! 
That was a time, a blessed time. 

When hearts were fresh and young. 
When freely gush'd all feelings forth, 

Unsyllabled — ^unsung ! 

I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi' earliest thochts 

As ye hae been to me I 
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Oh, tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ; 

Oh, say gin e'er your heart grows grit 
Wi' dreamings o' langsyne I 

IVe wander'd east, I've wander'd west, 

I've borne a weary lot ; 
But in my wanderings feu: or near 

Ye never were forgot. 
The fount that first burst frae this heart 

Still travels on its way, 
And channels deeper as it rins 

The life of luve's young day. 

dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sinder'd young, 
I've never seen your face, nor heard 

The music o' your tongue ; 
But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I die. 
Bid I but ken your heart still dream'd 

0' bygane days and me ! 



MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, 

William Mothxbwvll. 

My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break ; 
I'm wearin' aff my feet, Willie, 

I'm dyin' for your sake I 
Oh, lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 

Your hand on my briest-bane ! 
Oh, say ye'll think on me, Willie, 

When I am deid and gane ! 

It's vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun hae its will ; 

But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill. 



r 
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Let me sit on jour knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 

I never shall see mair ! 

I'm sittin' on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life, 
A puir heart-broken thing, Willie — 

A mither, yet nae wife. 
Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 

And press it mair and mair. 
Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae Strang is its despair! 

Oh, wae's me for the hour, Willie, 

When we thegither met ! 
Oh, wae's me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tryst was set I 
Oh, wae's me for the loanin' green 

Where we were wont to gae. 
And wae's me for the destinie 

That gart me luve thee sae ! 

Oh, dinna mind my words, Willie, 

I downa seek to blame ; 
But, oh, it*s hard to live, Willie, 

And dree a world's shame ! 
Het tears are haillin' ower your cheek. 

And haillin' ower your chin ; 
Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 

For sorrow and for sin ? 

I'm weary o' this world, Willie, 

And sic wi' a' I see ; 
I canna live as I hae lived. 

Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine ; 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek 

Ye said was red langsyne. 

A stoun' gaes through my held, Willie, 

A sair stoun' through my heart ; 
Oh, hand me up, and let me kiss 

Thy brow ere we twa part. 
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Anither^ and anither yet — 
How fast mj life-strings break ! 

Fareweel! fareweel! through yon Idrkyard 
Tread lichtly for my sake. 

The lavrock in the lift, WiUie, 

That lilts far ower our heid, 
Will sing the mom as merrilie 

Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 
And this green turf we're sittin' on, 

Wi' dew-draps shimmerin* sheen, 
Will hap the heart that luvit thee 

As warld has seldom seen. 

But, oh, remember me, Willie, 

On land where'er ye be [ 
And, oh, think on the leal, leal heart 

That ne'er luvit ane but thee ! 
And, oh, think on the cauld, cauld mools 

That file my yellow hair, 
That kiss the cheek, that kiss the chin. 

Ye never sail kiss mair! 



MAY-MOBN SONG. 

Motherwell. From " Whistle Binkie." 

The grass is wet with shining dews, 

Their silver bells hang on each tree ; 
While opening flower and bursting bud 

Breathe incense forth imceasingly : 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 

The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blythesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of mom. 
'Tis early prime ; 

And hark, hark, hark, 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark. 
Ohirrap, chirrap ! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 
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Come, come, my loye, and May-dews shake 

In pailfuls from each drooping bough. 
They'll give fresh lustre to the bloom 

That breaks upon thy young cheek now. 
O'er hill and dale, o'er waste and wood, 

Aurora's smiles are streaming free ; 
With earth it seems brave holiday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee : 
And it is right, love ; 

For mark, love, mark. 
How, bathed in light, 
Chirrups the lark. 
Chirrup, chirrup I he upward flies. 
Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies. 

They lack all heart who cannot feel 

The voice of heaven within them thrill 
In summer mom, when, mounting high. 

This merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell. 

Where brightest wildflowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on, 
Meet type of our love's purity. 
No witness there ; 

And o'er us, hark. 
High in the air 
Chirrups the lark. 
Chirrup, chirrup I away soars he. 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee. 



MARY'S GANE. 

John Donald Caerick, bom 1787, died 1836. From " Whistle Binkie. 
Air—" Coming o'er the craigs o' Kyle." 

Oh, wae's my heart, now Mary's gane, 
An' we nae mair shall meet thegither. 

To sit an' crack at gloamin' hour. 
By yon auld grey stane amang the heather : 
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Tr3rstiiig-8taiie amang the heather, 
Trysting-stane amang the heather; 
How bless'd were we at gloamin' hour. 
By jon auld grey stane amang the heather ! 

Her &ther's laird, sae gair on gear, 

He set their mailin to anither ; 
Sae thejVe selt their kye, and ower the sea 
TheyVe gane and left their native heather : 
Left their native blooming heather. 
Left their native blooming heather ; 
They've selt their kye, and ower the sea 
They've gane and left their native heather. 

Her parting look bespake a heart 

Whase rising grief she couldna smother, 
As she waved a last farewell to me 
And Scotland's braes and blooming heather : 
Scotland's braes and blooming heather, 
Scotland's braes and blooming heather ; 
'Twas sair against the lassie's will 
To lea' her native blooming heather. 

A burning curse licht on the heads 

0' worthless lairds colleagued thegither 
To drive auld Scotland's hardy clans 
Frae their native hills and blooming heather : 
Native glens and blooming heather, 
Native glens and blooming heather ; 
To drive auld Scotland's hardy clans 
Frae their native hills and blooming heather. 

Ill sell the cot my granny left. 

Its plenishing an' a' thegither. 
An' I'll seek her out 'mang foreign wilds, 
Wha used to meet me amang the heather : 
Used to meet me amang the heather. 
Used to meet me amang the heather; 
I'll seek her out 'mang foreign wilds, 
Wha used to meet me amang the heather* 
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O POVEKTYl 

Albxandbb Hume, 1835. 

was a bonnie lass, an'^ oh, she lo'ed me weel, 

ic love as canna find a tongue, but only hearts can feel ; 

Sit I was poor, her father doure, he wadna look on me : 

poverty ! poverty ! that love should bow to thee. 

1 went unto her mother, an' I argued an' I fleech'd, 

I spak' o' love an* honesty, an' mair an' mair beseech'd ; 
Bat she was deaf to a' my gtief, she wadna look on me : 

poverty ! O poverty ! that love should bow to thee. 

1 neist went to her brother, an' I told him a' my pain — 
^h, he was wae, he tried to say, but it was a' in vain ; 
Though he was weel in love himsel', nae feeling he'd for me : 
poverty ! poverty ! that love should bow to thee. 

wealth I it makes the fool a sage, the knave an honest man, 
An' canker'd grey locks young again, gin he hae gear an' Ian ; 
To age maun beauty ope her arms, though wi' a tearful ee : 
poverty ! poverty I that love should bow to thee. 

• 

But wait a wee ; oh, love is slee, and winna be said nay, 
It breaks a' chains except its ain, but it maun hae its way ; — 
Auld age was blind, the priest was kind — now happy as can be : 
poverty I poverty ! we're wed in spite of thee. 



HELEN OF KIKKCONNELL. 

Modernised rersion of the older song. 

I WISH I were where Helen lies — 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Oh, that I were where Helen lies. 
On fair Kirkconnell lea ! 

Helen, fair beyond compare ! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 
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Cursed be the heart that thought the thought;. 
And cursed the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 
And died for sake o' me. 

Oh, think nae but my heart was sair 
When my love fell and spak' nae mair ; 
I laid her down wi' meikle care 
On fair Kirkconnell lea. 

I laid her down, my sword did draw. 
Stem was our strife in Kirtle-shaw ; 
I hew^d him down in pieces sma', 
For her that died for me. 

Oh, that I were where Helen lies ; 
Night and day on me she cries. 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
" Oh, come, my love, to me !" 

Helen fair, Helen chaste ! 
Were I with thee I would be blest, 
WTiere thou liest low and tak'st thy rest 

On fair Kirkconnell lea. 

1 wish I were where Helen lies — 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
I'm sick of all beneath the skies. 

Since my love died for me. 



LUCY'S FLITTIN'. 

William Laidlaw, died 1846. Mr. Laidlaw was the steward, amanuensii 
and tried and trusted friend of Sir Walter Scott 

'TwAS when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was fa'in', 

And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lticy row'd up her wee kist wi' her a' in't, 

Ai><i left her auld maister and neebours sae dear : 
Fol Lucy had served in the glen a' the simmer ; 

Bpe cam' there afore the flower bloom'd on the pea ; 
An OTPhan was she, and they had been kind till her — 

Sura that was the thing brocht the tear to her ee. 
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^e gaed by the stable where Jamie was stannin* ; 

Hicht sair was his kind heart the flittin' to see : 
^are ye weel, Lucy ! quo' Jamie^ and ran in, 

The gatherin' tears trickled fast frae his ee. 
As down the bum-side she gaed slow wi* the flittin', 

Fare ye weel, Lucy ! was ilka bird's sang ; 
She heard the ci aw sayin't high on the tree sittin', 

And robin was chirpin't the brown leaves amang. 

Oh, what is't that pits my puir heart in a flutter ? 

And what gars the tears come sae fast to my ee ? 
If I wasna ettled to be ony better. 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 
Pm just like a lammie that loses its mither ; 

Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see ; 
I fear I hae tint my puir heart a'thegither, — 

Nae wonder the tears fa' sae fast frae my ee. 

Wi' the rest o' my claes I hae row'd up the ribbon, 

The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie ga'e me ; 
Yestreen, when he ga'e me't, and saw I was sabbin', 

rU never forget the wae blink o' his ee. 
Though now he said naething but, Fare ye weel, Lucy ! 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see : 
He could nae say mair but just, Fare ye weel, Lucy I 

Tet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 

The lamb likes the gowan wi' dew when its droukit. 

The hare likes the brake and the braird on the lea ; 
But Lucy likes Jamie : she tum'd and she lookit. 

She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless, 

And weel may he greet on the bank o' the bum j 
For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless. 

Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return ! 






I 
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MY AIN FIRESIDE. 

ELizjkBETH HAmLTOK, authoress of the " Cottagers of Glenbnnue.' 

I HAE seen great anes, and sat in great ha's 

Mang lords and fine ladies a' covered wi' braws ; 

At feasts made for princes wi' princes IVe been, 

Whare the grand shine o' splendour has dazzled my ee 

But a sight sae delightfu* I trow I ne'er spied 

As the bonnie blythe blink o' my ain fireside. 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

Oh, cheery's the blink o* my ain fireside I 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

Oh, there's nought to compare wi' sme's ain firesii 

Ance mair, Gudo be thanket, round my ain heartsome 
Wi* the friends o' my youth I cordially mingle ; 
Nae forms to compel me to seem wae or glad, 
I may laugh when I'm merry, and sigh when I'm sad. 
Nae falsehood to dread, and nae malice to fear. 
But truth to delight me, and friendship to cheer : 
Of a' roads to happiness ever were tried. 
There's nane half so sure as ane's ain fireside. 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

Oh, there's nought to compare wi' ane's ain firesi* 

When I draw in my stool on my cosey hearthstane. 
My heart loups sae light I scarce ken't for my ain ; 
Care's down on the wind — ^it is clean out of sight. 
Past troubles they seem but as dreams of the night. 
I hear but kend voices, kend faces I see. 
And mark saft affection glent fond frae ilk ee ; 
Kae fleetchings o' flattery, nae boastings of pride, ' 
'Tis heart speaks to heart at ane's ain fireside. 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

Oh, there's nought to compare wi' ane's ain firesi 
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OUR AIN FIRESIDE. 

^rom Peter Bachan's manuscript collection of ancient Scottish songs. 

My country, o'er thy mountains wild 

Though stormy clouds may ride, 
There's mony a noble generous heart 
Sits round thy fireside. 

Her ain fireside, my friends, 

Her ain fireside ; 
May ne'er a tyrant's ruthless arm 
Rule o'er her fireside. 

How cheery round the ingle-cheek 

To hear cauld winter chide ; 
While nappy ale an' hearty tale 
Gae round the fireside I 
Our ain fireside, my friends. 

Our ain fireside ; 
I'm glad to see ye a' set round 
A social fireside. 

The poison'd shafts that malice throws 

O'er harmless pastime slide, 
While honest worth an' cheerfii' mirth 
Sit round tl^e fireside. 

Our ain fireside, my friends, 

Our ain fireside ; 
The warmest glow o' friendship's flame 
Shall heat the fireside. 

On human worth by length of purse 

Let worldly slaves decide ; 
The heart to share the world's care 
Aye heats the fireside. 

Our ain fireside, my Mends, 

Our ain fireside ; 
The sterling value o' the heart 
Aye gilds the fireside. 
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Through rocks and sands to distant lands 

The sailor wanders wide, 
In hopes to shield his crazy eild 
By couthy fireside. 

The couthy fireside, my friends^ 

The couthy fireside ; 
Heaven send the lyart pow o* age 
A couthy fireside. 

Tis Heaven that nerves the soldier's arm 

The battle's heat to bide ; 
He boldly dares the fiercest foe 
To shield his fireside. 

His ain fireside, my friends, 

His country's fireside ; 
Would ye but warm a coward's heart !- 
Insult his fireside. 

Gi'e luxury her painted domes^ 

Her palaces gi'e pride ; 
But be my lot a snug warm cot 
And canty fireside. 

A canty fireside, my friends, 

A canty fireside ; 
Be aye my lot a snug warm cot 
And canty fireside. 

When baimies brattlin round our knees 

On chairs and stoolies ride, 
What joy heaves up a parent's heart 
To see his fireside I 

To see his fireside, my friends^ 

His ain fireside ; 
May Heaven protect the rising sprouts 
Around his fireside. 

Misfortime dour, wi' cauldrife stour, 

A neighbour may betide ; 
'Twill edge a bit and lit him sit 
Just next the fireside. 

Our ain fireside, my Mends, 

Our ain fireside ; 
May ne'er a cauld nor hungry heart 
Gae by your fireside. 
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And, oh, maj He whose powerful um 

The Btepa o' mortals guides, 
W health and wealth and leiigth o' dajB 
Blew a' our firBsides I 

Our aio firesides, m7 friends. 

Our ain fireaidee ; 
The choicest blegsmga HeaTcn bestows 
Bless a' our firesidee. 




THE MAKING 0' THE HAY. 



AdtOBB the riggs well wander 
The new-mawn haj amang. 

And hear the blackbird in the wood, 
And gi'e it sang for sang ; — 
We'll ip.'e it sang for sang, we will, 

For ilka heart is gay. 
As lads and lasses trip alang 

At making o' the hay 1 
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It is sae sweetly scented. 
It seems a maiden's breath ; 

Aboon the sun has withered it. 
But there is green beneath ; — 
But there is caller green beneath, 

Come, lasses, foot a^way I 
The heart is dowie can be cauld 

At making o* the hay 1 

Step lightly o'er, gang saftly by, 
Mak' rig and furrow clean, 

And coil it up in fragrant heaps, — 
We maun hae done at e'en ; — 
We maun hae done at gloaming e'en ; 

And when the clouds grow grey, 
nk lad may kiss his bonnie lass 

Amang the new-made hay ! 



THE BONNIE ROWAN BUSH. 

The boimie rowan bush 

In yon lane glen. 
Where the bumie clear doth gash. 

In yon lane glen ; 
My head is white and auld. 
An' my bluid is thin an' cauld ; 
But I lo'e the bonnie rowan bu^ 

In yon lane glen. 

My Jeanie first I ntet 

In yon lane glen. 
When the grass wi' dew was wet 

In yon lane glen ; 
The moon was shinin' sweet. 
An' our hearts wi' love did beat. 
By the bonm^, botmie rowan bu^ 

In yon lane glen. 
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Oh, she promised to be mine 

In joa laue glen ! 
Her heart she did resign 

In JOB bne glen ; 
An' morne a happf <Uj 
Dido 

In jon lime glen. 

Sax bonnie bairns had we 

In jon kne glen, 
Lads an' lasses joung mi' spree 

In jon lane glen ; 
An' a blither femilj 
Than outb there cou'dn* be. 
Beside the bonnie rovan bush 

In fon lane glen, 

Nov ta; auld wife's gane aw& 

I'rae jon lane glen ; 
An' though simmer sweet doth &' 

In yon lane glen, 
To me its beautj's gane. 
For, alake, I sit alime 
Beside the bonnie rowan bush 

In yon lane glen I 
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MILITAKY AND PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
THE HIGHLAND CHARACTER. 

1, died 17«lt. 

b," C01DP0K4 hj GlHlKAL KUD. 

In the garb of old Gaul, with the fire of old Rome, 
From the heath-cover'd mountaina of Bootia we come, 
Where the Romana eadeavouT'd our conntry to gain ; 
But our ancestors fought, and they fought not in vain. 
Such is our love of liberty, our country, and our laws. 
That, like oui ancestors of old, well stand in freedom's caaae : 
Well hravely fight, like heroes bold, for honour and applause. 
And de^ the French, with all their arts, to alter our ^wa. 
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No effeminate cnstoms our sinews unbrace, 
No luxurious tables enervate our race ; 
Oar loud-sounding pipe breathes the true martial strain^ 
And our hearts still the old Scottish valour retain. 
Such is our love, &o. 

We're tall as the oak on the mount of the vale, 
And swift as the roe which the hound doth assail ; 
As the fuU moon in autumn our shields do aj^ar ; 
E'en Minerva would dread to encounter our spear. 
Such is our love, &c. 

As a storm in the ocean when Boreas blows. 
So are we enraged when we rush on our foes ; 
We sons of the mountains, tremendous as rocks. 
Dash the force of our foes with our thundering strokes. 
Such is our love, &c. 

Quebec and Cape Breton, the pride of old France, 
in their numbers fondly boasted till we did advance ; 
But when our claymores they saw us produce. 
Their courage did fail, and they sued for a truce. 
Such is our love, &c. 

In our realm may the fury of faction long cease. 
May our councils be wise, and our commerce increase ; 
And in Scotia's cold climate may each of us find 
That our friends still prove true, and our beauties prove kind. 
Then we'll defend our liberty, our country, and our laws, 
And teach our late posterity to fight in freedom's cause ; 
That they, like their ancestors bold, for honour and applause, 
May defy the French, with all their arts, to alter our laws. 
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ROBERT BEUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY. 

BuBHS. ^Ir— " U»7 tnttie Ulttle." 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled ; 
Scots, wham Bruce haa aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to victoty I 



See approach proud Edward's power — 
Chains hai slaverj I 

Wha will be a traitor knave ) 

Wha can fill a coward's grave ! 

Wha Bae base ae be a slave i 

Let him turn and flee t 

Wha for Scotlsiid's king and law 
Freedom's Bword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa' t 
Let him on wi' me I 
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By oppression's woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free 1 

Lay the proud usurpers low, 
Tyrants fall in every foe ; 
Liberty's in every blow ; 
Let us do or die I 

" This noble strain," says Dr. Carrie, " was conceived by the poet during a storm 
among the wilds of Glen Ken, in Galloway." Bums himself says, in a letter to Mr. 
Thomson, dated Sept. 1793, in which he enclosed it, " I borrowed the last stanza from 
the common stall edition of Wallace : 

' A false usurper sinks in every foe. 
And liberty returns with every blow.' 

A stanza worthy of Homer." In another letter he says: " I do not know whether the 
old air of • Hey tuttie taittie' may rank among this number ; but well I know that, 
vith Eraser's hautboy, it has often filled my eyes with tears. There is a tradition 
vhich I have met with in many places of Scotli^nd, that it was Robert Bruce's march 
at the battle of Bannockbum. This thought, in my solitary wanderings, warmed me 
to a pitch of enthusiasm on the theme of liberty and independence, which I threw 
into a kind of Scottish ode, fitted to the air, that one might suppose to be the gallant 
fojBl Scot's address to his heroic followers on that eventfUl morning. 

" So may G od ever defend the cause of truth and liberty, as he did that day I Amen. 

"F.S. I showed the air to Urbani, who was highly pleased with it, and begged 
ine to make soft verses for it ; but I had no idea of giving myself any trouble upon 
the subject, till the accidental recollection of that glorious struggle for freedom, as- 
sociated with the glowing ideas of some other struggles of the same nature, not quite 
80 ancient, roused my rhyming mania." 

In answer to this letter, Thomson writes the following: " I believe it is generally 
allowed that the greatest modesty is the sure attendant of the greatest merit. V7hile 
you are sending me verses that even Shakspeare might be proud to own, you speak 
of them as if they were ordinary productions I Your heroic ode is to me the noblest 
composition of the kind in the Scottish language. I happened to dine yesterday with 
a party of your friends, to whom I read it. They were all charmed with it, entreated 
me to find a suitable air for it, and reprobated the idea of giving it a tune so totally 
devoid of interest or grandeur as ' Hey tuttie taittie.' Assuredly your partiality for 
tMs tune must arise from association; for I never heard any person — and I have 
conversed again and again with the greatest enthusiasts for Scottish airs — I say I 
never heard any one speak of it as worthy of notice." 

In some versions of this song, the concluding line of each stanza is lengthened to 
Kvenfeet. In the first stanza the line is, " Or to glorious victory;" in the second, 
"JSUtoant, chains, and slavery!" in the third, " Traitor, coward, turn and flee I" in 
the fourth, ** Caledonian t on wi' me 1" in the fifth, " But they shall be, ahail be f\ree I" 
and in, the sixth, " F&noardt Let us do or die!" But these elongations mar the 
music and weaken the poetry. 

The old song of " Hey tuttie taittie" has been preserved by Mr. Peter Euchan; 
^ choTos will suffice as a specimen : 

Hey tuttie taittie, 
Hey talerettie; 
Hey, my bonnie Mary, 
She's aye xoarin' fb*. 
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THE DYING SOLDIER. 

BUBNS. 

Fabewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and je skies. 

Now gay with the bright setting sun ! 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties ! 

Our race of existence is run. / 

Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy foe. 

Go frighten the coward and slave ! 
Go teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know, 

No terrors hast thou to the brave. 

Thou strik*st the dull peasant, he sinks in the dark, 

Nor saves e*en the wreck of a name ; 
Thou strik'st the young hero, a glorious mark. 

He falls in the4)laze of his fame. 
In the field of proud honour, our swords in our hands. 

Our king and our country to save ; 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands. 

Oh, who would not die with the brave I 

This song, written by Bums to a Highland air called " Oran an oig,** is now usually 
adapted to the English melody of " My lodging is on the cold ground/' an air also 
claimed by the late Thomas Moore as Irish, and for which he wrote the beautifol 
song, " Believe me, if all those endearing young charms.** The original song of 
" The mad shepherdess," whose lodging was on the cold ground, was sung in Dave- 
uauf s comedy of the •• Rivals," produced in London in 1688. " As this song,** says 
Mr. ChappeU, in his valuable collection of" Ancient English Airs,*' "has been pub- 
lished by Moore in his * Irish Melodies,* the editor wishes to state it as the opinion 
of Mr. Bunting, who has devoted his life to the collection of Irish music ; of Mr. Wade, 
who has also made it a particular study; of Mr. Edward Taylor, the Gresham lec- 
turer; of Dr. Crotch, Mr. Ayrton, and many other eminent musical antiquaries, that 
from internal evidence of the tune itself, it is not Irish, but English ; nor indeed has 
he hitherto met with any difference of opinion amongst musicians upon the subject 
About the time that it was printed in * Moore's Irish Melodies,' it was also published 
(in Dublin) in * Clifton's BrUish Melodies."* 



DOES HAUGHTY GAUL INVASION THREAT? 

BuBMS. April 1795. 

Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 

Then let the loons beware, sir ; 
There's wooden walls upon our seas, 

And volunteers on shore, sir. 
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The Nith shall run to Oorsincoii, 

And Criflfel sink in Solway, 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 

On British ground to rally. 

Oh, let us not, like snarling curs. 

In wrangling be divided. 
Till slap come in an unco loon. 

And wi' a rung decide it. 
Be Britain still to Britain true. 

Among ourselves united ; 
For never but by British hands 

Must British wrongs be righted. 

The kettle o' the kirk and state, 

Perhaps a clout may fail in't ; 
But de'il a foreign tinkler loon 

Shall ever ca* a nail in't. 
Our fethers' blood the kettle bought. 

And who would dare to spoil it, 
By Heaven, the sacrilegious dog 

Shall fuel be to boil it I 

The wretch that would a tyrant own, 

And the wretch, his true- bom brother. 
Who'd set the mob aboon the throne — 

May they be damn'd together ! 
Who will not Sing ** God save the king I 

Shall hing as high's the steeple ; 
But while we sing ** God save the king ! 

Well ne'er forget the people. 

This aongwoB written by Burns ta fhe English air of " Push aboot the Jormn," or 
" Touch the thing." The Scotch melody of " The barrin' of our door'' was afterwards 
found for it. 
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LAND OF MY FATHERS. 

Written by Db. Johk Lxydkk. The music by R. A. Smith. 

Land of my Others ! though no mangrove here 
O'er thy blue streams her flexile branches rear, 
Nor scaly palm her fingered scions shoot. 
Nor luscious guava wave her yellow fruit, 
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Nor golden apples glimmer from the tree ; 
Land of dark heaths and moimtains, thou art free I 
Free as his lord the peasant treads the plain. 
And heaps his harvest on the groaning wain. 

Proud of his laws, tenacious of his right, 
And vain of Scotia's old unconquer'd might ; 
Dear native valleys, may ye long retain 
The charter'd freedom of the mountain swain ! 
Long, mid your sounding glades, in union sweet. 
May rural innocence and beauty meet ; 
And still be duly heard, at twilight calm. 
From every cot the peasant's chanted psalm I 

Then, Jedworth, though thy ancient choirs shall fede. 
And time lay bare each lofty colonnade. 
From the damp roof the massy sculptures die. 
And in their vaults £hy rifted arches lie ; 
Still in these vales shall angel harps prolong. 
By Jed's pure stream, a sweeter ev'ning song 
Than long processions once, with mystic zeal, 
Pour'd to the harp and solemn organ's peal. 



PIBROCH OF I)0]SrUIL DHU. 

Sm Waltkr Scott. 

Written for Mr. Thomson's Collection, on the return of the Highlcind regiment 
from Waterloo. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Oonuil : / 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ; 
Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons t 
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Come from deep glen and 

From mountain so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, 

And true heart that wears one ; 
Come every steel blade, 

And strong hand that bears one ! 

Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges ; 
Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and targes. 
Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterr'd. 

The bride at the altar. 



Come as the winds come 

When forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come 

When navies are stranded. 
Faster come, fwter come. 

Faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather ; 
Wide waves the eagle plume 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set : 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Now for the onset I 
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BLUE BONNETS OVER THE BOEDER. 



March, march, £ttrick and Teviotdale ; 

Why, 1117 Iftds, dinna ye march forward in order t 
March, march, Estdale and Liddesdale ; 

All the hlue honneta are over the Border. 
Many a hanner spread flutters above your iiead, 

Many a crest thait is &moua in story ; 
Mount and make ready, then, sons of the mountain gleo 

Fight for your queen and the old Scottish glory. 

Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing ; 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing ; 

Come with the buckler, the lance, and the how. 
Trumpets are sounding, war-steeds are bounding ; 

Stand to your arms and march in good order ; 
England shall many a day tell of the bloody fray. 

When the blue bonnets came over the Border. 
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and as showing oat of what rade materials Scott constracted the modem song, which 
lias since become so celebrated. 

GENERAL LESLIE'S MAECH TO LONGMAKSTON MOOR. 

March, march, why the dell dinna ye march ? 

Stand to your arms, my lads ; fight in good order. 
Front about, ye musketeers all. 
Till ye come to the English Border. 

§tand tiirt and fight like men, 

True gospel to maintain; 
The Parliament's blythe to see us a-coming. 

When to the kirk we come, 

We'll purge it ilka room 
Frae Popish relics and a' sic innovation, 

That a' the world may see 

There's nane in the right but we 
Of the auld Scottish nation. 

Jenny shall wear the hood, 
Jockie the sark of God ; 
And the kist fu' o' whistles that maks sic a cleiro, 
Our pipers braw 
Shall hae them a*. 
Whate'er coma on it, 
Busk up your plaids, my lads. 
Cock up your bonnets. 



OH, WHEKE, TELL ME WHEKE? 

34b8. Grakt of Laggan; bom 1756, died 1838. Air—" The blue-bells of Scotland." 

^H, where, tell me where is your Highland laddie gone ? 
^h, where, tell me where is your Highland laddie gone ? 
He's gone with streaming banners where noble deeds are done, 
And my sad heart will tremble till he come safely home. 

^\ where, tell me where did your Highland laddie stay ? 
^\ where, tell me where did your Highland laddie stay ? 
"^e dwelt beneath the hoUy-trees beside the rapid Spey, 
And many a blessing followed him the day he went away. 

^\ what, tell me what does your Highland laddie wear ? 
^h, what, tell me what does your Highland laddie wear ? 
A bonnet with a lofty plume, the gallant badge of war, 
-^i^d a plaid across the manly breast that yet shall wear a star. 

m 
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Suppose^ ahy suppose, that some cruel, cruel wound 
Should pierce your Highland laddie, and all your hopes confoua^' 
The pipe would play a cheering march, the banners round him ^^> 
The spirit of a Highland chief would lighten in his eye. 

But I will hope to see him yet in Scotland's bonnie bounds. 
But I will hope to see him yet in Scotland's bonnie bounds. 
His native land of liberty shall nurse his glorious* wounds. 
While wide through all our Highland hills his warlike name 
resounds. 

This song was written for th6 collection of Mr. George Thomson after the d( 
of Boms. The subject was the departure for the Continent with his regiment of 
Marqnis of Huntlj in 1799. 



THE BATTLE OF VITTORIA. 

WiLLiAH Glbn. Air — " Whistle o'er the lave o't." 

Sing, a' ye bards, wi' loud acclaim, 
High glory gi'e to gallant Grahame, 
Heap laurels on our marshal's fame, 

Wha conquer'd at Vittoria, 
Triumphant freedom smiled on Spain, 
An' raised her stately form again. 
Whan the British Lion shook his mane 

On the moimtains o' Vittoria. 

Let Wust'rin' Suchet crously crack. 
Let Joseph rin the coward's track, 
And Jourdan wish his baton back 

He left upon Vittoria ; 
If e'er they meet their worthy king. 
Let them dance roun' him in a ring. 
An' some Scottish piper play the spring 

He blew them at Vittoria. 

Gi'e truth an' honour to the Dane, 
Gi'e German's monarch heart and brain ; 
But aye in sic a cause as Spain, 
Gi'e Britons a Vittoria. 
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The English Rose was ne'er sae red, 
The Shamrock waved whare glory led, 
And the Scottish Thistle raised its head 
An' smiled upon Yittoria. 

Loud was the battle's stormj swell, 
Whare thousands fought and mony fell ; 
But the Glasgow heroes bore the bell 

At the battle of Yittoria. 
The Paris maids may ban them a'. 
Their lads are maistiy wede awa, 
An' cauld an' pale as wreaths o' snaw 

They lie upon Yittoria. 

Wi' quakin' heart and tremblin' knees 

The Eagle standard-bearer flees. 

While the '' meteor-flag" floats to the breeze. 

An' wantons on Yittoria. 
Britannia's glory there was shown 
By the undaunted Wellington, 
An' the tyrant trembled on his throne, 

Whan hearin' o' Yittoria. 

Peace to the spirits o' the brave, 
Let a' their trophies for them wave, 
An' green be our Cadogan's grave 

Upon thy field, Yittoria I 
There let eternal laurels bloom. 
While maidens mourn his early doom. 
An' deck his lowly honour'd tomb 

Wi' roses on Yittoria. 

Ye Caledonian war-pipes, play ; 

Barossa heard your Highlan' lay. 

An' the gallant Scot show'd there that day 

A prelude to Yittoria. 
Shout to the heroes — swell ilk voice 
To them wha made poor Spain rejoice ; 
Shout Wellington an' I(ynedoch, boys, 

Barossa an' Yittoria ! 
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BACK AGAIN. 

Akontxous. About the year 1801. 

When Abetcromby, gallaQt Scot, 
•Made Britain's faes to tack again. 

To fight by him it was my lot ; 
But now I'm safe come back again. 

The cannons didna Donald fleg, — 
I'd like to hear them crack again ; 

My fears were for my bonnie Meg, 
Lest I should ne'er come back again. 

Our leader fell, — so died the brave, 
We'll never see his like again ; 

I was denied a sodger's grave, 
For I am safe come back again. 

It's true they've ta'en frae me a leg ; 

But wha for that would mak' a maen ? 
Cheer up your heart, my bonnie Meg, 

I've brought a leal heart back again. 

And though the woimd it carried smart, 
And twitch'd me sair wi' rackin' pain, 

Wi' honour's scars I wadna part, 
Nor yet my leg take back again. 

Cheer up your heart since I am here, 
Wi' smiles your cheek gae deck again ; 

Cheer up, my lass, an' dinna fear, 
Your Donald's safe come back again. 

Though mony a rattlin' blast has blawn. 
There's plenty in the stack again ; 

My wee lock siller's a' your ain 
Kow sin' I'm safe come back again. 

Now may the wars for ever cease, 
Your heart nae mair to rack again ; 

And may we live in love and peace. 
Sin' Donald's safe come back again. 

But should my country call me forth 
Her freedom to protect again. 

Claymore in hand I'd leave the North, 
If I should ne'er come back again. 



\ 




CALEDONIA. 

Jutsg Hooc. 

Caledonu I thoa knd of the moantBin and rock,. 

Of the ocean, the mist, and the wind ; 
Thou land of the torrent, the pine, and the o&k, 

Of the roebuck, the hart, and the hind ; 
Though hare are thj chfia, and though barren thy glenB, 

Though bleak th; dun islands appear, 
^ Yet kind are the hearts and undaunted the clans 

That roam on these mountains bo drear. 

A foe from abroad, or a tyrant at home, 

Could never thj ardour restrain ; 
The marehall'd arraj of imperial Rome 

Essay'd thy proud spirit in vain I 
Firm seat of religion, of valour, of truth. 

Of genius unshackled and free. 
The MuseB have left all the vales of the sojith, 

My loved Caledonia, for thee I 

Sweet land of the bay and the wild-winding deeps. 

Where loveliness slumbers at even. 
While far in the depth of the blue water sleeps 

A caJm little motionless heaven I 
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Thoa land of the T&Uey, the moor, and the luU, 
Of the storm and the proud rtdling wsve — 

YcB, thou art the land of feir liherty Btill, 
And the land of mj fore&then' grave 1 




THE THISTLE OF SCOTLAND. 

AIp— "The Blmck Jnto." 

IiKT them boast of the country gave Patrick his &me, 
Of the land of the ocean and Anglian name. 

With the red-hluahing roses and ahamrock so green : 
Far dearer to me are the hills of the North, 
The land of blue mountiuns, the birth-place of worth ; 
Those mountains where Freedom has fix'd her abode, 
Those wide-spreading glena where no slave ever trode. 

Where blooms the red heather and thistle so green. 



Though rich be the soil where blossoms the rose. 
And barren the mountains and cover'd with snows 

Where blooms the red heather and thistle so green 
Yet for friendship sincere, and for loyalty true. 
And for courage so bold which uo foe could subdue, 
Umnatch'd is our country, unrivall'd our swains. 
And lovely and true are the njmphs on our plains. 

Where rises the thistle, the thistle so green. 
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Far-&ined are our sires in the battles of yore. 
And many the caimies that rise on our i^ore 

O'er the foes of the land of the thistle so green ; 
And many a caimie shall rise on our strand. 
Should the torrent of war ever burst on our land. 
Let foe come on foe, as wave comes on wave, 
We'll give them a welcome, we'll give them a grave 

Beneath the red heather and thistle so green. 

Oh, dear to our souls as the blessings of heaven, 
Is the freedom we boast, is the land that we live in. 

The land of red heather and thistle so green : 
For that land and that freedom our fathers have bled. 
And we swear by the blood that our fathers have shed, 
No foot of a foe shall e'er tread on their grave ; 
But the thistle shall bloom on the bed of the brave. 

The thistle of Scotland, the thistle so green. 

This song was inserted in Hogg's " Jacobite Relics." The Shepherd states, in 
introdacing it : " This is a modem song, and the only one that is in the volmne, to 
my knowledge. It had no right to be here, for it is a national, not a Jacobite song; 
but I insert it ont of a whim, to vary the theme a little. It is an excellent song, 
though professedly an imitation, and, when tolerably sung, never misses of having 
a good effect among a company of Scots people. It has been published as mine in 
several collections ; I wish it were ; but I am told that it was written by Mr. Suther- 
land, land-surveyor, a gentleman of whom I know nothing, save that he is the author 
of some other popular songs." As nothing else has been discovered of Mr. Suther- 
land, the song is supposed to have been written by Hogg himself. 



MY AIN COUNTKIE. 

Allan Gunninohau. 

The sun rises bright in France, 

And fair sets he ; 
But he has tint the blythe blink he had 

In my ain countrie. 
Oh, gladness comes to many, 

But sorrow comes to me, 
As I look o'er the wide ocean 

To my ain countrie. 
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Oh, it's not my ain ruin 

That saddens aye my ee, 
But the love I left in Gfalloway, 

Wi' bonnie baimies three ; 
My hamely hearth burnt bonnie. 

And smiled my fair Marie : 
I've left my heart behind me 

In my ain countfie. 

The bud comes back to summer, 

And the blossom to the tree ; 
But I win back— oh, never. 

To my ain countrie. 
I'm leal to the high Heaven, ' 

Which will be leal to me ; 
And there I'll meet ye a' sune 

Frae my ain countrie. 



HAME, HAME, HAME ! 

Allan CmnrxKOHAM. From Gromek's " Bemains of Nifhsdale and Galloway 

Hahe, hame, hame ! oh, hame fain wad I be ! 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! 

When the flower is i' the bud, and the leaf is on the tre< 

The lark shall sing me hame to my ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame ! oh, hame fain wad I be ! 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain coimtrie ! 

The green leaf o' loyaltie's beginning now to fii' ; 
The bonnie white rose it is withering an' a' ; 
But we'll water't wi' the bluid of usurping tyrannie. 
And fresh it shall blaw in my ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame ! oh, hame fain wad I be ! 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 

Oh, there's nocht now frae ruin my countrie can save. 
But the keys o' kind Heaven, to open the grave. 
That a' the noble martyrs who died for loyaltie 
May rise again and fight for their ain coimtrie. 

Hame, hame, hame ! oh, hame flEiin wad I be ! 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 
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The great now are gane wha attempted to save, 
The green grass is growing abune their grave ; 
Yet the sun through the mirk seems to promise to me^ 
I'll shine on ye yet in your ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame ! oh, hame fain wad I be ! 

Oh, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! 



FAREWELL TO BONNIE TEVIOTDALE. 

Thomas Pbinole, bom 1789, died 1834. 

OuB native land, our native vale, 

A long, a last adieu ; 
Farewell to bonnie Teviotdale, 

And Cheviot's mountains blue ! 

Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds. 

Ye streams renown'd in song ; 
Farewell, ye braes and blossom'd meads 

Our hearts have loved so long I 

Farewell the blythesome broomy knowes 

Where thyme and harebells grow ; 
Farewell the hoary haunted hows 

O'erhung with birk and sloe ! 

The mossy cave and mouldering tower 

That skirt our native dell, 
The martyr's grave and lover's bower 

We bid a sad farewell ! 

Home of our love, our father's home, 

Land of the brave and free, 
The sail is flapping on the foam 

That bears us far from thee ! 



( 
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We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond the weatem main ; 

We leave thee to return no taore, 
Nor view thj cliffs again 1 

Our native land, our native vale, 

A loi^, a last adieu ; 
Farewell to bonnie Teviotdale 

And Scotland's mountains blue 1 
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TAK' TOUR AULD CLOAK ABOUT YE. 



In winter, when the rain rain'd canld, 

And frost and enaw on iika hill, 
And Boreas wi' his hlaatB sae banld 

Was threat'ning' a' our kye to kill ; 
Then Bell mj wife, wha lo'cH nae Btrife, 

She Bald to me richt hastilie. 
Get up, gudematt, save Crummie'a life. 

And tak' jour aold cloak about je. 
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My Cnimmie is a usefu' cow, 

And she is come of a good kin ; 
Aft has she wet the baims's mou*, 

And I am laith that she should t3me 
Glet up, gudeman, it is fu' time, 

The sun shines frae the lift sae hie ; 
Sloth never made a gracious end, — 

Gae, tak' your auld cloak about ye. 

My cloak was ance a gude grey cloak. 

When it was fitting for my wear ; 
But now it^s scantly worth a groat, 

For I hae wom't this thretty year t 
Let's spend the gear that we hae won^ 

We little ken the day we'll dee ; 
Then I'll be proud, since I hae sworn 

To hae a new cloak about me. 

In days when our king Robert rang, 

His trews they cost but half-a-croun, 
He said they were a groat ower dear, 

And ca'd the tailor thief and loon. 
He was the king that wore the croun. 

And thou the man of laigh degree : 
It's pride puts a' the country doun, 

Sae tak' your auld cloak about ye. 

Ilka land has its ain lauch. 

Ilk kind o' com has its ain hool ; 
I think the warld has a' gane wrang. 

When ilka wife her man wad rule. 
Do ye no see Rob, Jock, and Hab, 

As they are girded gallantUe, 
While I sit huyklin i' the asse ? — 

I'll hae a new cloak about me. 

Gudeman, I wat it's thretty year 

Sin' we did ane anither ken. 
And we hae had atween us twa 

Of lads and bonnie lasses ten ; 
Now they are women grown and men, 

I wish and pray weel may they be : 
If you would prove a good husband. 

E'en tak' your auld cloak about ye. 



^ 

^ 
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Bell my wife she lo'es nae strife, 

But ^e would guide me if she can ; 
And to maintain an easy life, 

I aft maun yield, though I'm gudeman. 
Kocht's to be gain'd at woman's hand, 

Unless ye gi'e her a' the plea : 
Then I'll leave aff where I began, 

And tak' my auld cloak about me. 

This is one of the most ancient Scottish songs extant. That it was known to 
Shakspeare in its English garb is evident from his having quoted the antepenulti- 
mate stanza in the second act of " Othello." The English version appears in Percy's 
"Reliques." It differs from the Scottish in some respects, but not materially; and 
Percy evidently inclines to admit that the Scottish is the original version. The 
Scottish version appears to have been first published in a complete form by Allan 
Ramsay, in the " Tea-Table Miscellany." 



WIDOW, ARE YE WAUKIN % 

Allan Ramsat. From the " Tea^Table Miscellany." 

" Oh, wha's that at my chamber-door 1" 

" Fair widow, are ye waukin ?" 
" Auld carle, your suit give o'er, 

Your love lies a' in talking. 
Gi'e me a lad that's young and tight, 

Sweet like an April meadow ; 
Tis sic as he can bless the sight 

And bosom of a widow." 

" widow, wilt thou let me in ? 

I'm pawky, wise, and thrifty, 
And come of a right gentle kin — 

I'm little mair than fifty." 
" Daft carle, ye may dicht your mouth ; 

What signifies how pawky 
Or gentle-bom ye be, hot youth, 

In love you're but a gawky." 

" Then, widow, let these guineas speak, 
That powerfully plead clinkah ; 

And if they fail, my mouth I'll steek, 
And nae mair love will think on." 
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^^ These court indeed, I maun oonfesa; 

I think they make you young, sir, 
And ten times better can express 

Affection than your tongue, sir." 



HOW, WANTON WIDOW! 

** How, wanton widow. 

Are ye waukin yet ? 
Hey. wanton widow, 

Are ye waukin yet ?" 
Quoth the widow to the man, 

" Ye may come in an' see." 
Quoth the man to the widow, 

" Will ye marry me Y 



>>» 



Quoth the widow to the man, 

" I maun think awhile ; 
Ye hae spoken o'er rash. 

For me first to teU ; 
But if ye be kindly, 

We yet may agree." 
Quoth the man to the widow, 

" Ye maim marry me." 

ThiB Rong, somewhat similar in cliaracter to the one preceding, has been r 
flrom tradition, and preserved in the manuscript copy of the ancient soni 
north of Scotland collected by Peter Buchan. 



JOCKEY FOU, JENNY FAIN. 

From the *• Tea-Table Miscellany," 1724. Aii^" Jockey fou.*' 

JooKET fou, Jenny fain, 
Jenny was na ill to gain ; 
She was couthie, he was kind. 
And thus the wooer tell'd his mind : 

Jenny, I'll nae mair be nice, 
Gi'e me love at ony price ; 
1 winna prig for red or white- 
Love alane can gi'e delyte. 
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Others seek they keima what, 
In looks, in carriage, and a' that ; 
Gi'e me love for her I court — 
Love in love makes a' the sport* 

Let love sparkle in her ee. 
Let her love nae man but me ; 
That's the tocher-gude I prize. 
There the lover's treasure lies. 

Colours mingled unco fine, 
Common notions lang sinsyne, 
Never can engage my love. 
Until my fancy first approve. 

AUtn Ramsay inserted this song in his " Miscellany" with the signature Q, to 
■igDify that it was old, with additions by himself. The air is also very ancient. 



MY WIFE HAS TA'EN THE GEE. 

Airoimfons. From Herd's Collection, 1776. 

A FftiEND o' mine cam' here yestreen, 

An' he wad hae me doun 
To drink a bottle o' ale wi' him 

In the neist burrows toun. 
But oh, indeed, it was, sir, 

Sae far the waur for me ; 
For lang or e'er that I cam' hame 

My wife had ta'en the gee. 

We sat sae late and drank sae stout. 

The truth I tell to yotl. 
That lang or e'er the midnight cam', 

We a' were roarin* fou. 
My wife sits at the fireside, 

And the tear blinds aye her ee ; 
The ne'er a bed wad she gang to, 

But sit and tak' the gee. 
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Id the momin' sune, when I cam' doun^ 

The ne'er a word she spake, 
But mony a sad and sour look, 

And aye her head she'd shake. 
" My dear," quo' I, "what aileth thee, 

To look sae sour on me ? 
I'll never do the like again. 

If you'll ne'er take the gee." 

When that she heard, she ran, she flang 

Her arms about my neck, 
And twenty kisses in a crack. 

And, poor wee thing, she grat I 
" If you'll ne'er do the like again. 

But bide at hame wi' me, • 

I'U lay my life, I'U be the wife 

That never taks the gee." 



THE MILLER. 

Sib John Clebk, of Pennycuick, Bart. ; born about the year 1680, died 
From the " Charmer," Edinburgh, 1761. 

Merby may the maid be 

That marries the miller. 
For foul day and fair day 

He's aye bringing till her ; 
He's aye a penny in his purse 

For dinner and for supper ; 
And gin she please, a good fat cheese 

And lumps of yellow butter. 

When Jamie first did woo me, 

I spier 'd what was his calling : 
Fair maid, says he, oh, come and see ; 

Ye're welcome to my dwelling. 
Though I was shy, yet I could spy 

The truth of what he told me. 
And that his house was warm and couth. 

And room in it to hold me. 
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Behind the door a bag of meal, 

And in the kist was plenty 
Of good hard cakes his mither bakes, 

And bannocks were na scanty ; 
A good fat sow, a sleeky cow 

Was standin* in the byre ; 
Whilst lazy puss, with mealy mous, 

Was playing at the fire. 

Good signs are these, my mither says, 

And bids me tak* the miller ; 
For foul day and fair day 

He's aye bringing till her : 
For meal and malt she does na want, 

Nor ony thing that's dainty ; 
And now and then a keckling hen 

To lay her eggs in plenty. 

In winter, when the wind and rain 

Blaws o'er the house and byre. 
He sits beside a clean hearthstane 

Before a rousing fire ; 
With nut-brown ale he tells his tale, 

Which rows him o'er fu' nappy : 
Who'd be a king — a petty thing. 

When a miller lives so happy ? 

This song originally appeared in the ** Channer" withott the concluding 
^Qza. It was afterwards added by the author, at that time one of the 
^«^<>ttish judges. 



AKGYLL IS MY NAME. 

John Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, bom 1680, died 1743. 

Aboyll is my name, and you may think it strange 
To live at a court, yet never to change ; 
A' falsehood and flattery I do disdain. 
In my secret thoughts nae guile does remain. 
My king and my country's foes I have faced. 
In city or battle I ne'er was disgraced ; 
I do every thing for my country's weal. 
And feast upon bannocks o' barley meal. 

n 
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Adieu to the courtie of London town. 

For to my ain coiintrie I will gang down ; 

At the Bight of Eirkaldj ance again, 

I'll cock up my bonnet and march amain. 

Oh, the muckle deil tak' a' your noise and strife ! 

I'm fully resolved for a country life, 

Where a' the braw lasses, wha ken me weel, 

Will feed me wi' bannocks o' barley meal. 

I will quickly lay down my sword and my gun. 
And put my blue bonnet and my plaidie on ; 
With my silk-tartan hose and leather-heel'd shoon, 
And then I will look like a sprightly loon. 
And when I'm sae dress'd frae tap to tae. 
To meet my dear Maggie I vow I will gae, 
Wi* target and hanger hung down to my heel. 
And I'll feast upon bannocks o' barley meal. 

111 buy a rich garment to gi'e to my dear, 
A ribbon o' green for Maggie to wear ; 
And mony thing brawer than that, I declare. 
Gin she will gang wi' me to Paisley ^r. 
And when we are married, I'll keep her a cow. 
And Maggie will milk when I gae to plow ; 
We'll live a' the winter on beef and lang kail, 
And feast upon bannocks o' barley meal. 

Gin Maggie should chance to bring me a son. 
He'll fight for his king as his daddy has done ; 
He'll hie him to Flanders some breeding to learn, 
And then hame to Scotland and get him a hxm. 
And there we will live by our industry, 
And wha '11 be sae happy as Maggie and me ? 
We'll a' grow as fat as a Norway seal, 
Wi' our feasting on bannocks o' barley meal. 

Then fare ye weel, citizens, noisy men, 
Wha jolt in your coaches to Drury-lane j 
Ye bucks o' Bear-garden, I bid you adieu. 
For drinking and swearing, I leave it to you. 
I'm fairly resolved for a country life, 
And nae langer will live in hurry and strife ; 
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m a£F to the Highlands as hard's I can reel, 
And whang at the bannocks o' barley meal. 

This song is generally attributed to the celebrated Duke of Argyll, but the state- 
ment does not appear to rest on sufficient authority. There is no doubt, however, 
that it was written of, if not by him. 



GIN YE MEET A BONNIE LASSIE. 

Allan Ramsay. Air—" Fie, gar rub her ower wi* strae." 

Gin ye meet a bonnie lassie, 

Gi'e her a kiss and let her gae ; 
But if ye meet a dirty hizzie. 

Fie, gar rub her ower wi' strae. 
Be sure ye dinna quit the grip 

Of ilka joy when ye are young, 
Before auld age your vitals nip. 

And lay ye twa-fauld ower a rung. 

Sweet youth's a blythe and heartsome time : 

Then, lads and lasses, while it's May, 
Qae pou the gowan in its prime, 

Before it wither and decay. 
Watch the saft minutes o' delight, 

When Jenny speaks below her breath. 
And kisses, layin' a' the wyte 

On you if she kep ony skaith. 

Haith, ye're ill-bred, she'll smilin' say, 

Ye'll worry me, ye greedy rook. 
Syne frae your arms she'll rin away. 

And hide hersel' in some dark neuk. 
Her lauch will lead ye to the place 

Where lies the happiness ye want ; 
And plainly tell ye to your face, 

Nineteen nay-says are hauf a grant. 

Now to her heavin' bosom cling. 

And sweitly tuilyie for a kiss ; 
Frae her fair finger whup a ring. 

As taiken o' a future bliss. 
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These benisons, I'm very sure. 
Are of kind heaven's indulgent grant ; 

Then, surly carles, wheesht, forbear 
To plague us wi* your whinin' cant I 

From the " TearTable Miscellany," 1724. " Connected with this song," says 
Chambers, " which few readers will need to be informed is a paraphrase, and a very 
happy one, of the celebrated 'Yldes ut alta' of Horace, the following anecdote mj 
be told. In a large mixed company, which had assembled one night in the house of 
a citizen of Edinburgh, where Robert Bums happened to be present, somebody suog 
' Gin ye m^t a bonnie lassie,' with excellent effect, insomuch as to throw all present 
into a sort of rapture. The only exception lay with a stiff pedantic old schoolmaster, 
who, in all the consciousness of superior critical acumen, and determined to be 
pleased with nothing which was not strictly classical, sat erect in his chair, with a 
countenance full of disdain, and rigidly abstained from expressing the slightest 

symptom of satisfaction. ' What ails you at the sang, Mr. ?* inquired an honest 

citizen of the name of Boog, who had been particularly delighted with it ' Oh, 
nothing 1' answered the man of learning; < only the whole of it is stolen from Horace.' 
'Houts, man!' replied Boog, ' Horace has rather stolen from the auld sang.' This 
ludicrous observation was met with absolute shouts of laughter, the whole of which 
was at the expense of the discomfited critic ; and Bums was pleased to express his 
hearty thanks to the citizen for having set the matter to rights. He seems, boiai a 
passage in Cromek's * Belies,' to have made use of the observation as his own." 



MY JO JANET, 

From the "Tea-Table Miscellany.** 
Air—" The keekin' glass," or " My jo Janet." 

Sweet sir, for your courtesie. 

When ye come by the Bass, then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 

Buy me a keekin* glass, then. 
** Keek into the draw-well, 

Janet, Janet ; 
There ye'll see your bonnie sell. 
My jo Janet." 

Keekin' in the draw-well clear. 

What if I fa' in, su: ? 
Then a' my kin' will say and swear 

I droun'd mysell for sin, sir. 
" Haud the better by the brae, 

Janet, Janet ; 
Haud the better by the brae, 
My jo Janet." 
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Gude sir, for your courtesie, 

Comin' through Aberdeen, then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 

Buy me a pair o' sheen, then. 
" Clout the auld — the new are dear, 
Janet, Janet ; 
Ae pair may serve ye hauf a year, 
My jo Janet." 

But what if, dancin' on the green 

And skippin' like a maukin. 
They should see my clouted sheen, 

Of me they will be taukin'. 
" Dance aye laigh and late at e*en, 

Janet, Janet ; 
Syne a* their fauts will no be seen, 
My jo Janet." 



Kind sir, for your courtesie, 

When ye gae to the cross, then, 
For the love ye bear to me. 

Buy me a pacin' horse, then. 
** Pace upon your spinnin' wheel, 

Janet, Janet ; 
Pace upon your spinnin' wheel, 
My jo Janet." 



My spinnin' wheel is auld and stiff. 

The rock o't winna stand, sir ; 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 

Employs richt aft my hand, sir. 
" Mak' the best o't that ye can, 

Janet, Janet ; 
But like it never wale a man, 
My jo Janet. 



»t 



^■^£,s^i ^4^ ^^r^ 
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AULD ROB MORRIS. 

From the " Te»-Table MiscelUny." Air—" Jock's the laird's brither.** 

MOTHEB. 

AvLD Bob Morris, that wons in yon glen. 
He's the king o' guid fallows, and wale o* auld men ; 
He has fourscore o' black sheep, and fourscore too ; 
Auld Bob Morris is the man je maun lo'e. 

DAUOHTEB. 

Hand your tongue, mother, and let that abee ; 
For his eild and my eild can never agree : 
They'll never agree, and that will be seen, 
For he is fourscore, and I'm but fifteen. 

MOTHEB. 

Haud your tongue, dochter, and lay by your pride, 
For he is the bridegroom, and ye'se be the bride ; 
He shall lie by your side, and kiss you too ; 
Auld Bob Morris is the man ye maun lo'e, 

DAUGHTEB. 

Auld Rob Morris, I ken him fu' weel, 

His back sticks out like ony peat-creel ; 

He's out-shinn'd, in-knee'd, and ringle-eyed too ; 

Auld Bob Morris is the man I'll ne'er lo'e. 

MOTHEB. 

Though Auld Rob Morris be an elderly man. 
Yet his auld brass will buy you a new pan ; 
Then, dochter, ye should na be sae ill to shoe. 
For auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun lo'e. 

DAUOHTEB. 

But auld Rob Morris I never will hae. 
His back is so stiff and his beard is grown gray ; 
I had rather die than live wi' him a year, 
Sae mair o' Rob Morris I never will hear. 

This song appears in the " Tea-Table Miscellany" with the signature of Q. ' 
nifying it to be an old song modernised by Ramsay. Bums has written a lov« *• 
with the same title, in which he has presenred the first two lines, and some oi 
portions of the above. 
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THE BLAITHRIE O'T. 

Fr^m the " Charmer," 1749, but known to be much older. 

When I think on this warld's pelf. 

And the little wee share I hae o't to myself, 

And how the lass that wants it is by the lads forgot ; — 

May the shame fa* the gear and the blaithrie o't ! 

Jockie was the laddie that held the pleugh, 

But now he's got gowd and gear enough ; 

He thinks nae mair o' me that wears the plaiden coat ; — 

May the shame fa' the gear and the blaithrie o't ! 

Jennie was the lassie that muck'd the byre, 

But now she is clad in her silken attire ; 

And Jockie says he lo'es her, and swears he's me forgot ; — 

May the shame fa.' the gear and the blaithrie o't ! 

But all this shall never daunton me, 

Sae lang as I keep my fancy free ; 

For the lad that's sae inconstant he is not worth a groat ; — 

May the shame fa' the gear and the blaithrie o't ! 



SECOND VERSION. 

Whek I think on this warld's pelf. 

And how little o't I hae to myself, 

I sich and look down on my threadbare coat ; — 

Yet the shame tak' the gear and the baigrie o't ! 

Johnnie was the lad that held the pleuch. 

But now he has gowd and gear eneuch ; 

I mind well the day when he was na worth a groat ;- 

And the shame fa' the gear and the baigrie o't ! 

Jenny was the lassie that muckit the byre, 
But now she goes in her silken attire ; 
And she was a lass wha wore a plaiden coat ; — 
Oh, the shame fa' the gear and the baigrie o't ! 
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Yet a' this shall never daunton me, 

Sae lang as I keep mj fimcy free ; 

While I've but a penny to pay the t'other pot. 

May the shame fa' the gear and the baigrie o't ! 



THIBD VESSION. 

Willy, weel I mind, I lent you my hand 
To sing you a song which you did me command ; 
But my memory's so bad, I had almost forgot 
That you call'd it the gear and the blaithrie o't. 

Ill not sing about confusion, delusion, or pride, 
I'll sing about a laddie was for a virtuous bride ; 
For virtue is an ornament that time will never rot. 
And preferable to gear and the blaithrie o't. 

Though my lassie hae nae scarlets or silks to put on. 
We envy not the greatest that sits upon the throne ; 

1 wad rather hae my lassie, though she cam' in her smock. 
Than a princess wi' the gear and the blaithrie o't. 

Though we hae nae horses or menzie at command. 

We will toil on our foot, and we'U work wi' our hand ; 

And when wearied without rest, we'll find it sweet in any spot. 

And we'll value not the gear and the blaithrie o't. 

If we hae ony babies, we'll count them as lent ; 

Hae we less, hae we mair, we will aye be content ; 

For they say they hae mair pleasure that wins but a groat. 

Than the miser wi' his gear and the blaithrie o't. 

I'll not meddle wi' th' affairs o* the kirk or the queen ; 
They're nae matters for a sang, — ^let them sink, let them swim ; 
On your kirk I'll ne'er encroach, but I'll hold it still remote, 
Sae tak' this for the gear and the blaithrie o't. 

" The above is a set of this song," says Burns, " which was the earliest song 
I remember to have got by heart. When a child, an old woman sung it to me, and 
I picked it up every word at first hearing." 




UP IN THE MOBNIN' EAELT.' 

BoHna. Alp— "Colfl ajidr4ir,"or "Up in Uis momlo' e»rl; 

Cadld blawB the wind ftse east to west. 

The drift is driving aaiily ; 
Sae loud and shrill's I hear the blast, 
I'm sure it's winter feiri j. 
Up in the morain's no for me. 

Up in the momin' early ; 
When a' the hills are cover'd wi' soaw, 
I'm sure it's winter fiiirly. 

The birds sit chittering Im the thom, 

A' daj they &re but sparely ; 
And lang's the night frae e'en to mom — 
I'm sure it's winter fairly. 

Up in the momin's no for me, 

Up in the momin' earlj ; 
When a' the hills are cover'd wi' snaw, 
I'm sure it's winter fairlj. 



' Tbs choniB of tWa tong la old, ind witli (he melody ftimiB one otths wrlleit 
•ebneoB orScetUahpoetiymndinaalc. The rest of the song la feunded by Bnma 
OD the origlnftllTTlc, of which It is a atrtklng InproTeineiit. A nmrlTlal aong 
Ih the Hma title, but In no Mhar nvect resembllDg It, iqip«n In uiothei put 
(Ui edlecdan. 
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Oauld blaws the wind frae north to south, 

The drift is drifting sairly ; 
The sheep are cowrin' i' the heuch ; 

Oh, sirs, it's winter fairly ! 
Now up in the momin's no for me, 

Up in the momin' early ; 
I'd rather gae supperless to my bed 

Than rise in the momin' early. 

lioud roars the blast amang the woods, 

And tirls the branches barely ; 
On hill and house hear how it thuds ; 

The frost is nipping sairly. 
Kow up in the momin's no for me, 

Up in the momin' early ; 
iPo sit a' nicht wad better agree 

Than rise in the momin' early. 

the sun peeps owre yon southland hiUs 

Like ony timorous carlie. 
Just blinks a wee, then sinks again ; 

And that we find severely. 
Now up in the momin's no for me. 

Up in the momin' early ; 
When snaw blaws in at the chimley-cheek, 

Wha'd rise in the mornin* early ? 

Nae linties lilt on hedge or bush, — 

Poor things, they suflfer sairly ; 
In cauldrife quarters a' the nicht, 

A* day they feed but sparely. 
Now up in the momin's no for me. 

Up in the momin' early ; 
A pennyless purse I wad rather dree 

Than rise in the mornin' early. 

A cosie house and canty wife 

Aye keep a body cheerly ; 
And pantries stow'd wi' meat and drink, 

They answer unco rarely. 



\ 
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But up in the momin' — ^na, na, na ! 

Up in the mornin* early ; 
The gowans maun glent on bank and brae, 

When I rise in the mornin' early. 



COMING THROUGH THE RYE. 

Anontmous. Old version, as altered by Bams. 
Air — " Coming through the rye." 

Coming through the rye, poor body, 

Coming through the rye. 
She draiglet a' her petticoatie 
Coming through the rye. 
Oh, Jenny's a' wat, poor body, 

Jenny's seldom dry ; 
She draiglet a' her petticoatie 
Coming through the rye. 

Gin a body meet a body 

Coming through the rye ; 
Gin a body kiss a body. 

Need a body cry ? 

Gin a body meet a body 

Coming through the glen ; 
Gin a body kiss a body. 
Need the warld ken ? 

Oh, Jenny's a* wat, poor body, 

Jenny's seldom dry ; 
She draiglet a' her petticoatie 
Coming through the rye. 



NEW STAGE VERSION. 



Gin a body meet a body 
Comin' through the rye. 

Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry ? 
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Every lassie has her laddie, 

Ne'er a ane hae I; 
Yet a' the lads they smile at me 
When comin* through the rye. 
Amang the train there is a swain 

I dearly lo'e mysell ; 
But whaur his hame, or what his name, 
I dinna care to tell. 

Gin a body meet a body 

Comin' frae the town, 
Gin a body greet a body. 

Need a body frown ? 
Every lassie has her laddie, 

Ne'er a ane hae I ; 
Yet a' the lads they smile at me 

When comin' through the rye. 
Amang the train there is a swain 

I dearly lo'e mysell ; 
But whaur his hame, or what his name, 
I dinna care to tell. 



BIDE YE YET. 

Anoktmous. Prom Herd's Collection, 1709. Air—*' The wayward wife." 

Gin I had a wee house an' a canty wee fire, 
An' a bonnie wee wifie to praise and admire, 
Wi' a bonnie wee yardie aside a wee bum, 
Fareweel to the bodies that yaumer and mourn. 

Sae bide ye yet, an' bide ye yet ; 

Ye little ken what's to betide ye yet ; 

Some bonnie wee body may fa' to my lot. 

An* I'll aye be canty wi' thinkin' o't. 

When I gang a-field, an' come hame at e'en, 
I'll get my wee wifie fu' neat an' fu' clean, 
Wi' a bonnie wee baimie upon her knee. 
That '11 cry papa or daddy to me. 
Sae bide ye yet, &c. 
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An' if there should ever happen to be 
A difference atween my wee wifie an* me, 
In hearty good humour, although she b^ teased, 
I'll kiss her an' clap her until she be pleased. 
Sae bide ye yet, &c. 



THE BRISK YOUNG LAD. 

Anonymous. Herd's Collection, 1776. Air—" Bung your eye in the morning." 

There cam' a young man to my daddie*s door, 
My daddie's door, my daddie's door ; 
There cam' a young man to my daddie's door, 
Cam' seeking me to woo. 
And wow, but he was a braw young lad, 
A brisk young lad, and a braw yoimg lad ; 
And wow, but he was a braw young lad. 
Cam' seeking me to woo. 

But I was baking when he came. 
When he came, when he came ; 
I took him in and gied him a scone. 
To thowe his frozen mou'. 

I set him in aside the bink ; 
I ga'e him bread and ale to drink ; 
But ne'er a blythe styme wad he blink 
Until his wame was fu'. 

Gae, get you gone, you cauldrife wooer. 
Ye sour-looking, cauldrife wooer ! 
I straightway show'd him to the door. 
Saying, Come nae mair to woo. 

There lay a deuk-dub before the door, 
Before the door, before the door ; 
There lay a deuk-dub before the door, 
And there fell he, I trow. 
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Out cam' the gudeman, and high he shouted ; 
Oat cam' the gudewife, and laigh she louted ; 
And a' the toun-neebors were gathered about it ; 
And there lay he, I trow. 

Then out cam' I, and sneer'd and smiled : 
Ye cam' to woo, but ye 're a' beguiled ; 
Ye've fa'en i' the dirt, and ye 're a' befiled : 
We'll hae nae mair o' you. 

The choms is repeated at the end of every stanza. The music of this old song 
is quaint, characteristic, and peculiarly Scottish. 



TIBBIE FOWLER. 

From Herd's Collection, 1776. Air—" Tihhie Fowler." 

Tibbie Fowler o' the glen. 
There's ower many wooin' at her ; 

Tibbie Fowler o' the glen. 
There's ower many wooin' at her. 

Wooin' at her, pu'in' at her, 
Oourtin' her, and canna get her ; 

Filthy elf ! it's for her pelf 
That a' the lads are wooin' at her. 

Ten cam' east, and ten cam' west, 
Ten cam' rowin' o'er the water ; 

Twa cam' down the lang dyke-side : 
There's twa-and-thirty wooin' at her ! 

There's seven but and seven ben. 

Seven i' the pantry wi' her ; 
Twenty head about the door : 

There's ane-and-forty wooin' at her ! 

She's got pendles in her lugs — 
Cockle-shells wad set her better ! 

High-heel'd shoon and siller tags ; 
An' a' the lads are wooin' at her ! 
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Be a lassie e'er sae black, 

Gin she hae the penny siller, 
Set her up on Tintock tap, 

The wind will blaw a man till her. 

Be a lassie e'er sae fair, 

An' she want the penny siller, 
A flie may fell her i* the air. 

Before a man be even'd till her. 

The first two stanzas of this song appeared in Herd's Collection. The song itself 
is mentioned by Allan Ramsay in the " Tea-Table Miscellany." The authorship 
has been claimed for the Rev. Dr. Strachan, minister of Camwater ; but he appears 
to hare simply remodelled, and perhaps improved, the old song spoken of by Ramsay. 



OUK GUDEMAN CAM' HAME. 

Anonymous. Herd's Collection, 1776. Air—" Our gudeman." 

OuB gudeman cam' hame at e'en, 

And hame cam' he ; 
And there he saw a saddle-horse 

Where nae horse should be. 
Oh, how cam' this horse here ? 

How can this be ? 
How cam' this horse here 
Without the leave o' me ? 
A horse ! quo' she ; 
Ay, a horse, quo' he. 
Ye auld blind dotard carle, 
And blinder mat ye be ! 
It's but a bonnie milk-cow 
My mither sent to me. 
A milk-cow ! quo' he ; 
Ay, a milk- cow, quo' she, 
5 Far hae I ridden. 

And muckle hae I seen ; 
But a saddle on a milk-cow 
Saw I never nane. 

Our gudeman cam' hame at e'en. 
And hame cam' he ; 
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He spied a pair o' jack-boots 

Where nae boots should be. 
What's this now, gudewife ? 

What's this I see ? 
How cam' thae boots' here 
Without the leave o' me ? 
Boots ! quo she ; 
Ay, boots, quo' he. 
Ye auld blind dotard carle, 
And blinder mat ye be ! 
It's but a pair o* water-stoups 
The cooper sent to me. 
Water stoups ! quo' he ; 
Ay, water-stoups, quo' she. 
Far hae I ridden. 

And muckle hae I seen ; 
But siller-spurs on water-stoups 
Saw I never nane. 

Our gudeman cam' hame at e'en. 

And hame cam' he ; 
And there he saw a siller-sword 

Where nae sword should be. 
What's this now, gudewife 1 

What's this I see ? 
Oh, how cam^ this sword here 

Without the leave o' me ? 
A sword I quo' she ; 
Ay, a sword, quo he. 
Ye auld blind dotard carle, 

And blinder mat ye be ! 
It's but a parridge-spurtle 

My minnie sent to me. 
A parridge-spurtle ! quo' he ; 
Ay, a parridge-spurtle, quo' she. 
Weel, far hae I ridden, 

And muckle hae I seen ; 
But siller-handed parridge-spurtles 

Saw I never nane. 

Our gudeman cam' hame at e'en. 
And hame cam' he ; 



^ 
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And there he spied a powder 'd wig 

Where nae wig should be. 
What's this now, gudewife ? 

What's this I see ? 
How cam' this wig here 
Without the leave o' me ? 
A wig I quo' she ; 
Ay, a wig, quo' he. 
Te auld blind dotard carle, 

And blinder mat je be ! 
'Tis naething but a clocken-hen 
My minnie sent to me. 
A clocken-hen ! quo' he ; 
Ay, a clocken-hen, quo' she. 
Far hae I ridden, 

And muckle hae I seen ; 
But powder on a clocken-hen 
Saw I never nane. 

Our gudeman cam' hamc at e'en. 

And hame cam' he ; 
And there he saw a muckle coat 

Where nae coat should be. 
How cam' this coat here ? 

How can this be ? 
How cam' this coat here 
Without the leave o' me ? 
A coat ! quo' she ; 
Ay, a coat, quo' he. 
Te auld blind dotard carle. 
And blinder mat ye be I 
It's but a pair o' blankets 
My minnie sent to me. 
Blankets ! quo' he ; 
Ay, blankets, quo' she. 
Far hae I ridden. 

And muckle hae I seen ; 
But buttons upon blankets 
Saw I never nane. 

Ben gaed our gudeman 
And ben gaed he ; 
o 
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And there he sf^ed a sturdy man 

Where nae man should be. 
How cam' this man here ? 

How can this be ? 
How cam' this man here 
Without the leave o' me ? 
A man ! quo' she ; 
Ajy a man, quo' he. 
Puir blind body, 

And blinder mat je be ! 

It's but a new milkin' maid 

Mj mither sent to me. 

A maid ! quo' he ; 

^ A J, a maid, quo' she. 

Far hae I ridden, 

And muckle hae I seen ; 
But lang-bearded maidens 
Saw I never nane. 

This excellent old song has been claimed as English, bnt its whole character is 
evidently Scottish. Johnson, the editor of the '* Musical Moseum," recovered the 
air, which had been lost, from the singing of an old barber or hairHdresser in Edin- 
burgh, and printed it for the first time in his collection. 



THE BARKING 0' THE DOOR. 

From Herd's Collection. 

It feU about the Martinmas time, 

And a gay time it was than. 
When our gudewife got puddings to mak'. 

And she boiled them in the pan. 

The wind sae cauld blew east and north. 

It blew into the floor ; 
Quoth our gudeman to our gudewife, 

" Gae out and bar the door." 

" My hand is in my hussy'f skap, 

Gudeman, as ye may see ; 
An' it shou'd nae be barred this hundred year. 

It's no be barr'd for me." 
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They made a paction 'tween them twa, 

They made it firm and sure^ 
That the first word whae*er should speak 

Shou'd rise and har the door. 

Then hy there came twa gentlemen 

At twelve o'clock at night, 
And thej could neither see house nor haU, 

Nor coal nor candle light. 

Now whether is this a rich man's house, 

Or whether is it a poor ? 
Bat never a word wad ane o' them speak. 

For barring o' the door. 

And first thej ate the white puddings, 

And then they ate the black ; 
Though muckle thought the gudewife to hersel*, 

Tet ne'er a word she spak'. 

Then said the one unto the other, 

" Here, man, tak' ye my knife ; 
Do ye tak' aff the auld man's beard. 

And I'll kiss the gudewife." 

^^But there's nae water in the house. 

And what shall we do than V* 
" What ails ye at the puddin' broo 

That boils into the pan ?" 

Oh, up then started our gudeman. 

And an angry man was he : 
" Will ye kiss my wife before my een, 

And scad me wi' puddin' bree ?" 

Then up and started our gudewife, 

Gied three skips on the floor : 
" Gudeman, ye've spoken the foremost word, — 

Qet up and bar the door." 

This song was first printed by David Herd, who wrote it down firom a traditionary 
version, it ig generally sung with the following lines as a chorus : 

" Oh, the barring of our door, 
Weel, weel, weel; 
And the barring of our door, weel/' 
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OH, AN YE WERE DEID, GUDEMAN. 

From Herd's CoUection, 1776. 

Oh, an ye were deid^ gudeman, 
And a green turf on your held, gudeman, 
That I micht ware my widowheid 
Upon a rantin' Highlandman. 

There's sax eggs in the pan, gudeman. 
There's sax eggs in the pan, gudeman ; 
There's ane to you and twa to me, 
An' three to our John Highlandman. 

There's beef into the pot, gudeman. 
There's beef into the pot, gudeman ; 
The banes for you, and the broe for me. 
And the beef for our John Highlandman. 

There's sax horse in the sta', gudeman. 
There's sax horse in the sta', gudeman ; 
There's ane to you, and twa to me. 
And three to our John Highlandman. 

There's sax kye in the byre, gudeman, 

There's sax kye in the byre, gudeman ; 

There's ane o' them yours, but there's twa o' them mine, 

And the lave is our John Highlandman's. 



THE DUSTY MILLER. 

From " Johnson's Maseum," 1782. 

Het, the dusty miller, 

And his dusty coat ; 
He will win a shilling 

Ere he spend a groat. 
Dusty was the coat. 

Dusty was the colour ; 
Dusty was the kiss 

That I gat frae the nuller. 
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Hej, the dusty miller^ 

And his dusty sack ; 
Leeze me on the calling 

Fills the dusty peck, — 
Fills the dusty peck, 

Brings the dusty siller : 
I wad gi*e my coatie 

For the dusty miller. 



FAIRLY SHOT OF HER. 

From " Johnson's Museom." 

Oh, gin I were fairly shot o' her, 

Fairly, fairly, fairly shot^o' her ! 

Oh, gin I were fairly shot o' her ! 

If she were dead, I wad dance on the top o' her. 

Till we were married I couldna see licht till her ; 
For a month after a' thing aye gaed richt wi' her ; 
But these ten years I hae pray'd for a wright to her — 
Oh, gin I were fairly shot o' her 1 

Nane o* her relations or friends could stay wi' her ; 
The neebours and bairns are fain to flee frae her ; 
And I my ain seP am forced to gi'e way till her — 
Oh, gin I were fairly shot o' her ! 

She gangs aye sae braw, she's sae muckle pride in her ; 
There's no a gudewife in the haill country-side like her ; 
Wi' dress and wi' drink, the deil wadna bide wi' her — 
Oh, gin I were fairly shot o' her ! 

If the time were but come that to the kirk-gate wi' her, 
And into the yird I'd mak* mysel' quit o' her, 
I'd then be as blythe as first when I met wi' her — 
Oh, gin I were fairly shot o' her 1 

This is a modem version of an old song, and is said to hare been initten by one 
John Anderson, at that time apprentice to Johnson the engraver, and publisher of 
the " Museom," where the song first appeared. 




MAGOIE LAUDEK. ■ 

AncoTiiKiiu, bot ittribalEd to Fuiois ButruL 

Wbi iradiu be in love 

Wi* bMinie Utiggie Lander ? 
A piper met her gann to Fife, 

And apeir'd what wast they ca'd her. 
mght BcomfuUj she auswer'd him. 

Begone, jou hallanahaker ! 
Jog on jour gate, jou bUdderskate I 

Mf name is Maggie Lauder. 

Maggie, quo' he, and bj mj bags, 

I'm fidgin' bin to see thee ; 
Sit down by me, my bonnie bird. 

In troth I wiona steer thee ; 
For I'm a piper to my trade, 

Mj name ia Rob the Banter ; 
The lasses loup as thej were daft 

When I blaw up mj chanter. 

Piper, qno' Meg, hae ye your bogt^ 

Or is yonr drone in order I 
If ye be Rob, I've heard of yon, — 

live yon upo' the Border t 
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The lasses a*, baith far and near^ 

Hae heard o* Rob the Ranter ; 
1*11 shake my foot with right gude will, 

Qif you'll blaw up your chanter. 

Then to his bags he flew wi' speed. 

About the drone he twisted ; 
Meg up and wallop 'd o'er the green, 

For brawly could she frisk it. 
Weel done ! quo' he — Play up I quo' she ; 

Weel bobb'd I quo' Rob the Ranter ; 
'Tis worth my while to play indeed 

When I hae sic a dancer. 

Weel hae you play'd your part, quo* Meg ; 

Tour cheeks are like the crimson ; 
There's nane in Scotland plays sae weel 

Since we lost Habbie Simpson. 
I've lived in Fife, baith maid and wife, 

These ten years and a quarter ; 
Gin' ye should come to Anster fair, 

Speir ye for Maggie Lauder. 

" This old song,** says Boms, " so pregnant with Scottish natveU and energy, is 
inch relished hy all ranks, notwithstanding its hroad wit and palfiable allnsions. 
slanguage is a precious model of imitation,— sly, sprightly, and forcibly expres- 
ve. Maggie's tongue wags out the nick-names of Rob the piper with all the care- 
is lightsomeness of unrestrained gaiety." 



KISSING'S NO SIN. 

ANONTifouB. Seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Some say that kissing's a sin ; 

But I think it's nane ava. 
For kissing has wonn'd in this warld 

Since ever that there was twa. 

Oh, if it wasna lawfu'. 
Lawyers wadna allow it ; 

If it wasna holy. 
Ministers wadna do it. 
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If it wasna modest, 

Maidens wadna tak' it ; 
If it wasna plenty, 

Puir folk wadna get it. 

Bring a' your maut to me, 

Bring a' your maut to me ; 
My draff ye'se get for ae pund ane. 

Though a' my deukies should dee. 

We are Indebted to Mr. Robert Chambers for the preservation of the first three 
reraes of this characteristic ditty. It was recovered hy him from the sing^g of a 
friend, and first printed in 1829 in his " Historical Essay on Scottish Song." 



FOR A' THAT. 

BOBXBT BUBNS. 

Is there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head and a' that ? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by ; 

We dare be puir for a' that. 
For a' that and a' that. 

Our toils obscure and a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What though on hamely fere we dine. 

Wear hoddin' grey and a' that ; 
Gi'e fools their silks, an' knaves their wine, — 

A man's a man for a' that. 
For a' that and a' that. 

Their tinsel show and a* that ; 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor. 

Is king o' men for a' that. 

Ye see yon birkie ca'd a lord, 
Wha struts and stares and a' that ; 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a coof for a' that. 
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For a' that and a' that, 

His riband, star, and a* that ; 
The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can mak' a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might — 

Guid faith, he mauna £k' that I 
For a' that and a' that. 

Their dignities and a' that ; 
The pith 6* sense and pride o' worth 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may. 

As come it will for a' that. 
That sense and worth o'er a* the earth 

May bear the gree and a' that. 
For a' that and a' that. 

It's comin' yet for a* that. 
That man to man, the warld o*er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 

deference to this immortal song, founded on a more ancient and yery inferior 
1th the same burden, or " overlay," Bums wrote to Mr. Thomson :— " A great 
[Aikin) on songs, says that love and wine are the exclusive themes for song- 
g. The following is on neither subject, and consequently is no song ; but will 
owed, I think, to be two or three pretty good prose thoughts inverted into 



». 



SIC A WIFE AS WILLIE HAD. 

Burns. Air—" Tibbie Fowler in the glen." 

Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 

The spot they ca'd it Linkumdoddie ; 
Willie was a wabster guid, 

Cou'd stown a clue wi' ony bodie ; 
He had a wife was dour and din. 
Oh, Tinkler Madgie was her mither. 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wadna gi'e a button for lier. 
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She has an ee, she has but ane. 
The cat has twa the very colour ; 

Five rusty teeth forbye a stump, 
A clapper tongue wad deave a miller ; 

A whiskin beard about her mou', 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither. 
Sic a wife, <&c. 

She's bow-hough 'd, she's hein-shinn'd, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter ; 

She's twisted right, she's twisted left, 
To balance flEiir in ilka quarter ; 

She has a hump upon her breast. 
The twin o' that upon her shouther. 
I Sic a wife, &c. 

Auld baudrans by the ingle sits. 

An' wi' her loof her face a-washin ; 
But Willie's wife is nae sae trig, 

She dights^her grunzie wi' a hushion ; 
Her walie nieves like midden-creels. 
Her face wad fyle the Logan-water. 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wadna gi'e a button for her. 



MY SPOUSE NANCY. 

BuBKS. Air—" My jo Janet." 

Husband, husband, cease your strife, 

Nor longer idly rave, sir ; 
Though I am your wedded wife. 

Yet I am not your slave, sir. 

"'One of two must still obey, 

Nancy, Nancy ; 
Is it man or woman, say. 

My spouse Nancy ?" 
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If 'tis still the lordly word. 

Service and obedience, 
111 desert my sovereign lord, 

And so, good bye, allegiance. 

" Sad will I be so bereft, 

Nancy, Nancy ; 
Yet I'll try to make a shift. 

My spouse Nancy." 

My poor heart then break it must. 

My last hour I'm near it ; 
When you lay me in the dust. 

Think, think, how you will bear it. 

" I will hope and trust in heaven, 

Nancy, Nancy ; 
Strength to bear it will be given. 

My spouse Nancy." 



Well, sir, from the silent dead 

Still I'll try to daunt you ; 
Ever round your midnight bed, 

Horrid sprites shall haunt you. 

^* I'll wed another like my dear 

Nancy, Nancy ; 
Then all hell will fly for fear. 

My spouse Nancy." 

Yonr hmnoroas Englisli song to suit ' Jo Janet' is inimitable." ThonuoHf 



WHISTLE O'ER THE LAVE O'T. 

BuBNB. Air—" Whistle o'er the lave o't." 

First when Maggie was my care, 
Heaven I thought was in her air ; 
Now we're married — speir nae mair — 
Whistle o'er the lave o't. 
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Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Bonnie Meg was Nature's child — 
Wiser men than me's beguiled ; 
Whistle o'er the lave o't. 

How we live, my Meg and me. 
How we love and how we 'gree, 
I carena by how few may see ; 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 
Wha I wish were maggots' meat, 
Dish'd up in her winding-sheet, 
I could write — ^but Meg maun see't- 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 



TO DAUNTON ME. 

Chiefly by Buems. 

The bluid-red rose at Yule may blaw, 
The summer lilies bloom in snaw, 
The frost may freeze the deepest sea ; 
But an auld man shall never daunton me. 

To daimton me, and me sae young, 

Wi' his fause heart and flatterin* tongue. 

That is the thing ye ne'er shall see ; 

For an auld man shall never daunton me. 

For a' his meal, for a' his maut. 
For a' his fresh beef and his saut. 
For a' his gowd and white monie, 
An auld man shall never daunton me. 

His gear may buy him kye and yowes. 
His gear may buy him glens and knowes ; 
But me he shall not buy nor fee ; 
For an auld man shall never daunton me. 

He hirples twa-fauld, as he dow, 
Wi' his teethless gab and auld bauld pow, 
And the rain rins doun frae his red-blear'd ee : 
That auld man shall never daunton me. 

The original of this song will be found among " Hogg's Jacobite Belies." The 
iDbject is a favourite one with the early and later Scottish song-writers. 



\ 
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DUNCAN GRAY. 

BXTSNS. 

Duncan Gray cam' here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't, 
On blythe Yule night when we were fu'. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 
Maggie coost her head fu' high, 
Look'd asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Duncan fleech'd, and Duncan pray'd. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa craig. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleer't and blin', 

Spak o' lowpin o'er a linn. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Time and chance are but a tide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 

Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he. 

For a haughty hizzie dee ? 

She may gae to— France for me ! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

How it comes let. doctors tell. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't ; 

Meg grew sick as he grew well. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Something in her bosom wrings. 

For relief a sigh she brings ; 

And, oh, her een they speak sic things ! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 
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Duncan was a lad o' grace, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o*t ; 

Maggie's was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't : 

Duncan could na be her death, 

Swelling pity smoor'd his wrath ; 

Now they're crouse and canty baith, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Founded upon an old and licentious ballad of the same name, but having nothing 
in common with it but the chorus and the title. " Duncan Gray," says Bums to 
Thomson, '* is that kind of light-horse gallop of an air which precludes sentiment. 
The ludicrous is its ruling feature." " Duncan," says Thomson in reply, '* is a lad of 
grace, and his humour will endear him to every body." The Hon. A. Erskine, in a 
letter to the poet, says, " Duncan Gray possesses native genuine humour. ' Spak o' 
lowpin o'er a linn,' is a line that of itself should make you immortaL" 



CONTENTIT WI' LITTLE. 

BxTBNS. Air — " Lumps o' pudding." 

Contented wi' little and cantie wi' mair, 
Whene'er I forgather wi' sorrow and care, 
I gi'e them a skelp, as they're creeping alang, 
Wi' a cog o' guid swats and an auld Scottish sang. 

I whyles claw the elbow o' troublesome thought ; 
But man is a sodger, and life is a faught : 
My mirth and good humour are coin in my pouch, 
And my freedom's my lairdship nae monarch dare touch. 

• 

A towmond o' trouble, should that be my fa', 
A night o' guid fellowship sowthers it a' j 
When at the blythe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks o' the road he has pass'd ? 

Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her way ; 
Be't to me, be't frae me, e'en let the jade gae ; 
Come ease or come travail, come pleasure or pain. 
My warst word is, " Welcome, and welcome again !" 
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LAST MAY A BEAW WOOER. 

BxTBMS. Air—" The Lothian lassie." 

Last May a braw wooer came down the lang glen. 

And sair wi' his love he did deaye me ; 
I said there was naething I hated like men : 

The deuce gae wi'm to believe me, believe me ; 

The deuce gae wi'm to believe me. 

He spak o' the darts in my bonnie black een. 

And vow'd for my love he was dying ; 
I said he might die when he liked for Jean: 

The Lord forgi'e me for lying, for lying ; 

The Lord forgi'e me for lying I 

A weel-stockit mailin, himseP for the laird, 

And marriage aff-hand, were his proffers : 
I never loot on that I kend it or cared ; 

But thought I might hae waur offers, waur offers ; 

But thought I might hae waur offers. 

But what wad ye think ? in a fortnight or less — 

The dell tak' his taste to gae near her ! — 
He up the lang loan to my black cousin Bess : 

Guess ye how, the jaud ! I could bear her, could bear her ; 

Guess ye how, the jaud I I could bear her ! 

But a* the neist week, as I fretted wi' care, 

1 gaed to the tryste of Balgamock ; 
And wha but my fine fickle lover was there ! 

I glowered as I*d seen a warlock, a warlock ; 

I glower'd as I'd seen a warlock. 

But owre my left shouther I ga'e him a blink, 

Lest neebors might say I was saucy ; 
^y wooer he caper'd as he'd been in drink, 

And vow'd I was his dear lassie, dear lassie ; 

And vow'd I was his dear lassie. 
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I speir*d for my cousin fu' couthy and sweety 

Gin she had recover'd her hearin', 
And how my auld shoon fitted her shachlet feet ; 

But heavens ! how he fell a swearin*, a swearin' ; 

But heavens ! how he fell a swearin*. 

He begg'd, for gudesake, I wad be his wife. 
Or else I would kill him wi' sorrow ; 

So, e'en to preserve the poor body in life, 

I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow ; 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow. 



GREEN GROW THE RASHES ! 

SUBNS. 

Green grow the rashes 0, 

Green grow the rashes ; 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spent 

Were spent among the lasses 0. 

There's nought but care on ev'ry han', 
In every hour that passes : 

What signifies the life o' man, 
An* 'twere na for the lasses ? 

Green grow, <&c. 

The warly race may riches chase. 
And riches still may fly them ; 

An' though at last they catch them fest. 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them 0. 

Green grow, &c. 

Gi'e me a canny hour at e'en. 
My arms about my dearie ; 

An' warly cares an* warly men 
May a' gae tapsalteerie 0. 

Green grow, &o. 
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For jou 8ae douse, ye sneer at this, 

Ye're nought but senseless asses ; 
The wisest man the world e'er saw 

He dearly lo'ed the lasses 0. 

Green grow, <fec. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 

Her noblest work she classes ; 
Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses 0. 

Green grow, <feo. 

Foimded on an old and licentious song with the same choros. 



THE OLD MAN'S SONG. 

BzY. John SKonrBB. Air~" Dumbarton's dmms." 

Oh, why should old age so much wound us ? 
There is nothing in't all to confound us ; 

For how happy am I, 

With my old wife sitting by, 
And our bairns and our oes all around us I 

We began in the world wi' naething 0, 
And we've jogg'd on and toil'd for the ae thing ; 
We made use of what we had^ 
And our thankful hearts were glad 
When we got the bit meat and the claething 0. 

We have lived all our lifetime contented 0, 
Since the day we became first acquainted ; 

It's true we've been but poor. 

And we are so to this hour, 
Yet we never pined nor lamented 0, 

We ne'er thought of schemes to be wealthy 0, 
By ways that were cunning or stealthy ; 
But we always had the bliss — 
And what further could we wiss ? — 
To be pleased with ourselves and be healthy 0. 

P 
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What though we canna boast of our guineas 0, 
We have plenty of Jockies and Jeanies ; 

And these I am certain are 

More desirable by far 
Than a pock full of yellow steenies 0. 

We've seen many a wonder and ferly 0, 
Of changes that almost are yearly 0, 
Among rich folk up and down, 
Both in country and in town, 
Who now live but scrimply and barely 0. 

Then why should people brag of prosperity ? 

A straitened life we see is no rarity 0; 
Indeed, weVe been in want, 
And our living been but scant. 

Yet we never were reduced to need charity 0. 

In this house we first came thegither 0, 
Where we've long been a father and mither 

And though not of stone and lime, 

It will last us a' our time. 
And I hope we shall never need anither 0. 



JENNY'S BAWBEE. 

Sib Albx. ]^swbll, Bart. 

I MET four chaps yon birks amang, 
Wi' hinging lugs and faces lang; 
I speer'd at neebour Bauldy Strang, 

Wha's thae I see ? 
Quo' he. Ilk cream-fetced pawky chiel 
Thought he was cuning as the deil. 
And here they cam' awa to steal 

Jenny's bawbee. 

The first, a captain to his trade, 
Wi' skull ill-lined, but back weel-clad, 
March'd round the bam and by the shed, 
And papp'd on his knee ; 
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Quo' he, ** My goddess, nymph, and queen. 
Your beauty's dazzled baith my een !" 
But deil a beauty he had seen \ 

But — Jenny's bawbee. 

A lawyer neist, wi' blatherin' gab, 
Wha speeches wove like ony wab. 
In ilk ane's com aye took a dab, 

And a' for a fee. 
Accounts he own'd through a' the town, 
And tradesmen's tongues nae mair could drown, 
But now he thought to clout his gown 

Wi' Jenny's bawbee. 

A Norland laird neist trotted up, 

Wi' bawsend nag and siller whup, 

Cried, " There's my beast, lad, baud the grup. 

Or tie't till a tree : 
What's gowd to me ? I've walth o' Ian' ; 
Bestow on ane o' worth your han'," 
He thought to pay what he was awn 

Wi' Jenny's bawbee. 

Brest up just like the knave o' clubs, 
A thing came neist (but life has rubs), 
Foul were the roads, and fu' the dubs, 

And jaupit a' was he : 
He danced up squinting through a glass. 
And grinn'd, " I' fidth a bonnie lass 1" 
He thought to win wi' front o' brass 

Jenny's bawbee. 

She bade the laird gae kame his wig, 
The soger no to strut sae big. 
The lawyer no to be a prig ; 

The fool he cried, " Tehee ! 
I kenn'd that I could never fedl !" 
But she prenn'd the dishclout to his tail. 
And soused him in the water-pail, 

And kept her bawbee. 

Thig song was contributed by its unfortunate author to Thomson's " Select Melo- 
oies of Scotland." Sir Alexander was the son of James Boswell, whose inimitable 
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** Life of Dr. Johnson" has conferred a peculiar immortality upon his name. He 
was unfortonately killed in 1822, by Mr. James Stuart of Duneam, in a duel arising 
out of a literary squabble in the " Sentinel," a Glasgow newspaper, to which Sir 
Alexander had contributed a *' Whig song, supposed to be written by one of the 
Jameses, certainly not by King James the First or King James the Fifth, but pro- 
bably by one of the house of Stuart." The song was very scurrilous, and reflected 
on the honour of Mr. Stuart In after-life Mr. Stuart became editor Qf the London 
* Courier," and an Inspector of Mills and Factories. 



JENNY'S BAWBIE. 

Oldest yersioo, upon which the preceding was founded by Sib Alkxandbb Bobwbll. 

An' a' that e'er my Jenny had, 
My Jenny had, my Jenny had. 
An' a' that e'er my Jenny had. 
Was ae bawbie. 

There's your plack and my plack. 
An' your plack an' my plack, 
An' my plack an' your plack. 
And Jenny's bawbie. 

We'll put it a' in the pint-stoup. 
The pint-stoup, the pint-stoup. 
We'll put it in the pintnstoup. 
And boile it a' three. 



JENNY DANG THE WEAVER. 

Sib a. Boswbll, Bart. 

At Willie's wedding an the green, 

The lassies, bonnie witches. 
Were a' dressed out in aprons clean. 

And braw white Sunday mutches : 
Auld Maggie bad the lads tak' tent. 

But Jock would not believe her ; 
But soon the fool his folly kent. 

For Jenny dang the weaver. 



\ 
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And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

Jenny dang the weaver ; 
But soon the fool his folly kent, 

For Jenny dang the weaver. 

At ilka country-dance or reel 

Wi' her he would be babbing ; 
When she sat down, he sat down. 
And to her would be gabbing : 
Where'er she gaed, baith but and ben, 

The coof would never leave her, 
Aye kecklin' like a clacking hen ; 
But Jenny dang the weaver. 
Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 
Jenny dang the weaver ; 
But soon the fool his folly kent. 
For Jenny dang the weaver. 

Quo' he. My lass, to speak my mind 

In troth I needna swither ; 
You've bonnie een ; and if you're kind, 

I'll never seek anither. 
He hiimm'd and haw'd ; the lass cried, Peugh ! 

And bade the coof no deave her ; 
Syne snapt her fingers, lap and leugh, 
And dang the silly weaver. 
And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

Jenny dang the weaver ; 
But soon the fool his folly kent. 
For Jenny dang the weaver. 
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CONVIVIAL SONGS. 



THE THREE-GIR'D COG. 

AjioiiiiiiHJi. Air—" Tben'i culd itU In AbardHD." 

Tbbrb'b cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

And custocke in Stra'bogie, 
And ilka lad maim liao his lass, 
But 1 maun hue ay oogie. 
For I maun hae mj cogie, urs, 

I (sjuift want m; cogie ; 

I wadna gi'e my three-gir'd cog 

For a' the wivea in Bogie. 
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Johnnj Smith has got a wife 

Wha soiimps him o' his cogie ; 
But were she mine, upon my life 
I'd dook her in a bogie ; 

For I maun hae my cogie, sirs, 

I canna want my cogie; 
I wadna gi'e my three-gir'd cog 
For a' the wives in Bogie. 

Twa three todlin' weans they hae, 

The pride o' a' Stra'bogie ; 
Whene'er the totums cry for meat, 
She curses aye his cogie, 
Crying, " Wae betide the three-girM cog ! 

Oh, wae betide the cogie ! 
It does mair skaith than a' the ills 
That happen in Stra'bogie." 

She &nd him ance at Willie Sharpe's ; 

And, what the maist did laugh at. 
She brak the bicker, spilt the drink, 
And tightly gouff^d his haffet, 
Crying, " Wae betide the three-gir'd cog ! 

Oh, wae betide the cogie ! 
It does mair skaith than a' the ills 
That happen in Stra*bogie." 

Tet here's to ilka honest soul 

Wha'll drink wi' me a cogie ; 
And for ilk silly whinging fool, 
We'll dook him in the Bogie. 
For I maun hae my cogie, sirs, 

I canna want my cogie ; 
I wadna gie my three-gir'd cog 
For a' the wives in Bogie. 

This song was popular in Aberdeenshire in the middle of the eighteenth oentnrj. 
There are at least half-«rdoEen Scottish songs parodies upon, or emendations o^ this. 
One, by Alexander fourth Duke of Gordon, appears among the Miscellaneous Songs 
in this volume ; and a second was printed in Herd's Collection. 




UP IN THE AIE. 



Now the sun's guxe out o' right, 
Beet the ingle and sauff the light ; 
In glene the &iries s^tp and dance, 
And witches wallop o'ei to France. 

Up in the air 

On my bonny grey mare. 
And I Bee her yet, and I see her yet. 
Up in, Ac. 

The wind's drifting hail and sna' 
O'er frozen hags like a foot-ba' ; 
Ifae slams keek through the azure slit, 
'Tie cauld and mirk aa ony pit. 

The man i' the moon 

Is carousing abooa ; 

D'ye see, d'ye see, d'ye see lum yet t 

The num. tea. 
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Tak' your glass to clear your een, 
'Tis the elixir heels the spleen ; 
Baith wit and mirth it will inspire, 
And gently puffs the lover's fire. 

Up in the air. 

It drives away care ; 
Hae wi' ye, hae wi' ye, and hae wi' ye, lads, yet ! 
Up in, <fec. 

Steek the doors, keep out the frost, 
Come, Willy, gi'e's about ye'r toast ; 
TiU't, lads, and lilt it out. 
And let us hae a blythsome bowt. 

Up wi*t there, there ; 

Dinna cheat, but drink fair. 
Huzza, huzza, and huzza, lads, yet ! 
Up wi't, <fec. 

is song is founded upon a verj ancient ballad, of which some fragments only 



UP IN THE MORNING EARLY. 

From the manuscript collection of Scottish songs by Peter Buchan. 

Up in the morning, up in the morning, 

Up in the morning early ; 
Frae night till mom our squires they sat. 

An' drank the juice o* the barley. 
Some they spent but ae hauf-crown. 

And some six crowns sae rarely ; 
In the alewife's pouch the siller did clink, 

She got in the morning early. 
Up in the morning early, &o. 

1 hae got fou, Beldomie cried ; 

Wardess replied, I am fou tee ; 
Then said Darlicha, Beware o' a {&\ 

An' haud by the wa' as I dee. 
Up in the morning early, &c. 
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Be wyllie, my boys, be wise, mj bojs, 
Lat sorrow gae through your thinVing ; 

Gin je haud on as je hae begun. 
Tour pouches will leave aff clinking. 
Up in the morning early, <kc. 

We will gae hame, said Lord Aboyne ; 

Na, sit awhile, quo* Towie ; 
Oh, never a foot, said Lochnievar, 

As lang's there's beer in the bowie. 
Up in the morning early, <kc. 

There they sat the lee-lang night. 
Nor stirr'd till the sun shone clearly ; 

Then made an end as they began, 
And gaed hame in the morning early. 
Up in the morning early, &c. 

The ** boon companions" named in this song were all Aberdeenshire gentleme 
The Lord Aboyne was afterwards Duke of Gordon, and author of one of the Tersio: 
of the song of " Gauld kail in Aberdeen." 



THE ALE-WIFE AND HER BARREL. 

From the manuscript collection of the songs of the north of Scotland b^ 

Peter Buchan. 

Mt mind is vex'd and sair perplex*d, 

1*11 tell you a* that grieves me ; 
A drunken wife I hae at hame, 
Her noisome din aye deaves me. 
The ale-wife, the drunken wife. 
The ale-wife she grieves me ; 
My wifie and her barrelie, 
They*ll ruin me and deave me. 

She takes her barrel on her back. 

Her pint-stoup in her hand. 
And she is to the market gane 

For to set up a stand. 
The ale-wife, &c. 
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And whan she does come hame again, 

She wides through girse and com ; 
Says, I maun hae anither pint, 

Though I should beg the mom. 
The ale-wife, <kc. 

She sets her barrel on the ground, 

And travels but and ben ; 
I canna get my wifie keepit 

Out amo' the men. 
The ale-wife, &c. 



A COGIE O' YILL. 

Andrew Sheriffs. 1787. 
Air—" A cogie of yill," composed by Robert Macintosh, who died in London 

in 1807. 

A cooiB o' yill. 
And a pickle aitmeal. 
And a dainty wee drappie o* whisky. 
Was our forefathers* dose 
For to sweel down their brose, 
And keep them aye cheery and frisky. 

Then hey for the whisky, and hey for the meal, 
And hey for the cogie, and hey for the yill 5 
Gin ye steer a' thegither, they'll do unco weel 
To keep a chiel cheery and brisk aye. 

When I see our Scots lads, 

Wi* their kilts and cockauds, 
That sae afben hae lounder'd our foes, man ; 

I think to myseP 

On the meal and the yill. 
And the fruits o' our Scottish kail-brose, man. 
Then hey, <kc. 

When our brave Highland blades, 

Wi' their claymores and plaids. 
In the field drive like sheep a' our foes, man ; 

Their courage and power 

Spring frae this to be sure. 
They're the noble effects 0' the brose, man. 
Then hey, &c. 
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But your spin^e-shank'd sparks, 

Wha sae ill fill their sarks, 
Tour pale-visaged milk-sops and beaux, mim ; 

I think when I see them, 

'Twere kindness to gi'e them 
A cogie o' yill or o' brose, man. 
Then hey, <kc. 

What John Bull despises, 

Our better sense prizes. 
He denies eatin' blanter ava, man ; 

But by eatin* o* blanter, 

His mare's grown, I'll warrant her. 
The manliest brute o' the twa, man. . 
Then hey, &c. 



THE DRUCKEN WIFE O' GALLOWAY. 

From Herd's Collection. Aiiv-" Hooly and fairly.*' 

DouN in yon meadow a couple did tarry : 

The gudewife she drank naething but sack and canary ; 

The gudeman complained to her friends richt early — 

Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 
Hooly and fairly, hooly and fairly. 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly I 

First she drank Crummie, and syne she drank Qairie, 
And syne she drank my bonny grey marie, 
That carried me through a' the dubs and the glairie — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 

She drank her hose, she drank her shoon, 
And syne she drank her bonnie new goun ; 
She drank her sark that cover*d her rarely — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly I 

Wad she drink but her ain things I wadna care, 
But she drinks my claes that I canna weel spare ; 
When I'm wi' my gossips it angers me sairly — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly I 
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My Sunday's ooat, she's laid it in wad^ 
And the best blue bonnet was e'er on my head ; 
At kirk or at mercat I'm cover'd but barely — 
Oh^ gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 

My bonny white mittens I wore on my hands, 
Wr her neighbour's wife she had laid them in pawns ; 
My bane-headed staff that I looed sae dearly — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly I 

I never was for wra^glBi' aor skiliey . 
Nor did I deny her the comforts of life ; 
For when there's a war I'm aye for a parly — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fedrly I 

When there's ony money she maun keep the purse. 
If I seek but a bawbee shell scold and she'll curse ; 
She lives like a queen, I but scrimpit and sparely — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and furly ! 

A pint wi' her cummers I wad her allow ; 
But when she sits down, oh, the jaud she gets fou. 
And when she is fou she is unco camstarie— 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 

When she comes to the street she roars and rants, 
Has nae fear o' her neibours, nor minds the house-wants ; 
She rants up some fule-sang, like, Up your heart, Charlie ! — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly ! 

When she comes hame she lays on the lads. 
The lasses she ca's baith bitches an' jauds, 
An' ca's mysell an auld cuckle-carlie — 
Oh, gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly t 
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ATJLD LANG STNE. 



Should auld ticqufiintance be forgot. 

And never brought to min't 
Should auld acquaintaaoe be forgot^ 
And the daTS o' l&ng ejue t 
For auld lang bjw), mj dear, 

for auld lang ejne, 
We'll tak' a cup of kindness jet 
For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the brae% 
And pou't the gowans fine ; 

Bui we've wander'd mony a weary foot 
Sin auld lang ayne. 

For auld, &0. 

We twa hae paidlet i' the bum 
Frae monung sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roar'd 
Sin auld lang eyoe. 

For auld, &c. 
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And here's a hand, my trusty frien', 

And gie's a hand o' thine ; 
And we'll tak' a right guid-wiUie waught 

For auld lang syne. 

For auld, <kc. 

And surely ye '11 be your pint-stoup, 

And surely I'll be mine ; 
And we'll tak* a cup o' kindness yet 

Fot auld lang syne. 

For auld, &;g. 

Is world-renowned song is always included among the songs of Robert Bums, 
d not himself claim the authorship of it. In a letter to Thomson, he says : 

song more, and I have done. * Auld lang syne !' The air is hut mediocre ; 
e following song, the old song of the olden times, and which has never been 
it, nor even in manuscript, until I took it down fi:x>m an old man's singing, is 
ti to recommend any air." — " Light be the turf," he says in another letter, " on 
»aYen-inspired poet who composed this glorious fragment 1" It appears that 
r to which tiie song is now universally sung was not the one which Boms 
ht so little of, but another, of which the author is quite unknown, but which 
re to have belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, and to England quite as 

as to Scotland. Several other cathedral chants, of which the authorship is 
)d for English muric, may be mentioned ; more especially the air known as 
n, come kiss me now," and " We're all noddin'," both of which are nnmis- 
bly English. It is curious to reflect that the most popular song ever written 
)se islands, that of *' Auld lang syne," is anonymous ; and that we know no 
of the author of the music than we do of the author of the words. It is equally 
18 to reflect that so much of Bums's great fame rests upon this song, in which 
lare amounts only to a few emendations. 



OH, GUDE ALE COMES. 

From " Johnson's Musical Museum," altered by Bums firom an older song. 
Air—" The bottom of the punch-bowl." 

Oh, gude ale comes, and gude ale goes ; 
Gude ale gars me sell my hose. 
Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon ; 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 

I had sax owsen in a pleuch, 
And they drew teuch and weel eneuch : 
I drank them a' just ane by ane ; 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 
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Qude tie bauds me haie and biuj, 
' Oftra me moop wi' the Bervant luEzie, 
Stand i' the stool when I hae done ; 
Qude ale keeps mj hea.tt aboon. 

Oh, gade ale comeg, and gude ale goes ; 
Qude ale gan me sell m; hose. 
Sell mj hose, and pawn m; shoon ; 
Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 



GUDEWIFE, COUNT THE LAWIN. 



Gahb is the daj, and mirk's the ni^t ; 
But we'll ne'er straj for &ut o' light ; 
For ale and brandy's stars and moon. 
And hluid-red wioe'a the rising sun. 

Then, gudewife, count the lawin. 

The lawin, the lawin ; 

^en, gudewife, count the lawin, 

And bring's a ooggie mair. 

There's wealth and ease for gentlemen. 
And aemplo folk maun fecht and fen ; 
But here we're a' in ae accord, 
For ilka man that's drunk's a lord. 

Then, gudewife, count the lawin. 

The kwin, the lawin ; 

Then, gudewife, count the lawin. 

And bring's a ooggie nuur. 

« and doul ; 
And pleasure is a wanton tront — 
An je drink but deep je'll find him out. 

Then, gudewife, count the lawin, 

The lawin, the lawin ; 

Then, gudewife, count the lawin. 

And bring's a coggie mair. 
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THE DEIL'S AWA' Wr THE EXCISEMAN.* 

The deil cam' fiddling through the town, 

And danced awa' wi* the exciseman ; 
And ilka wife cried : Auld Mahoun, 

We wish you luck o' your prize, man. 
We'll mak' our maut, and brew our drink ; 

We'll dance, and sing, and rejoice, man ; 
And mony thanks to the muckle black deil 

That danced awa' wi' the exciseman. 

* Mr. Lockhart, in his " Life of Burns," gives the following account of the com- 
'^•ition of this poem:—" At that period (1792) a great deal of contraband traffic, 
'^efly from the Isle of Man, was going on along the coasts of Galloway and Ayr- 
^^ ; and the whole of the revenue-officers from Gretna to Dumfries were placed 
'^er the orders of a superintendent residing in Annan, who exerted himself sea- 
'^sly in intercepting the descent of th,e smuggling-vessels. On the 27th of February, 
^iispidous-looking brig was discovered in the Solway Frith, and Bums was one of 
^® party whom the superintendent conducted to watch her motions. She got into 
Ullov water the day afterwards, and the officers were enabled to discover that her 
"^^ were numerous, armed, and not likely to yield without a struggle. Lewars, a 
"Other exciseman, an intimate friend of our poet, was accordingly sent to Dumfries 
' a guard of dragoons ; the superintendent, Mr. Crawford, proceeded himself on a 
i^ilar errand to Ecclefechan ; and Bums was left, with some men under his orders, 
Watch the brig, and prevent landing or escape. From the private journal of one 
the excisemen (now in my hands), it appears that Bums manifested considerable 
'Patience while thus occupied, being left for many hours in a wet salt-marsh with 
^orce which he knew to be inadequate for the purpose it was meant to fulfil. One 
his friends hearing him abuse Lewars in particular for being slow about his 
^ttiey, the man answered, that he also wished the devil had him for his pains, 
d that Bums, in the meantime, would do well to indite a song upon' the sluggard, 
^s said nothing; but after taking a few strides by himself along the reeds and 
^gle, rejoined his party, and chanted them the well-known ditty, * The deil's awa* 
' the exciseman.' Lewars arrived shortly after with the dragoons ; and Bums, 
^ng himself at their head, waded, sword in hand, to the brig, and was the first 
board her. The crew lost heart and submitted, thpugh their numbers were 
^ter than those of the assailing force. The vessel was condemned, and with all 
^ arms and stores sold by auction next day at Dumfries; upon which occasion 
'itis, whose behaviour had been highly commended, thought fit to purchase four 
i^nades by way of trophy. But his glee," continues Mr. Lockhart, " went a step 
ther ; he sent the guns, with a letter, to the French Convention, requesting that 
ly to accept them as a mark of his admiration and respect The present and its 
^mpaniment were intercepted at the Custom-house at Dover; and here — there 
pears to be little room to doubt — was the principal circumstance that drew on 
mis the notice of his jealous superiors. We were not, it is trae, at war with 
"•Jice; but every one knew and felt that we were to be so ere long; and nobody 
^ pretend that Bums was not guilty on this occasion of a most absurd and pre- 
mptuoos breach of decoram." 



\ 
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There's threesome reels and foursome reels, 
There's hornpipes and strathspeys, man ; 

But the ae best dance e'er cam' to our Ian' 
Was — ^the deil*s awa' wi' the exciseman. 
We'll mak' our maut, &c. 



WILLIE BREWD A PECK O' MAUT. 

Bdkxs. 

Oh, Willie brew'd a peck o' maut, 
And Rob and Allan cam' to see ; 
Three blither hearts that leelang night 
Te wadna find in Ghristendie. 
We are na fou, we're na that fou. 

But just a drappie in our ee ; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw', 
And aye we'll taste the barley bree. 

Here are we met three merry boys, 

Three merry boys I trow are we ; 
And mony a night we've meny been. 

And mony mair we hope to be. 

We are na fou, &c. 

It is the moon, I ken her horn. 
That's blinkin in the lift sae hie ; 

She shines sae bright to wyle us hame. 
But, by my troth, she'll wait a wee. 

We are na fou, <fec. 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa', 

A cuckold, coward loon is he ; 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa'. 

He shall be king amaug us three. 

We are na fou, &c. 

" This air,** says Bums, " is Masterton's; the song is mine. The occas 
was this :— Mr. William Nicol, of the High School, Edinburgh, during the 
vacation being at Moffat, honest Allan, who was at that time on a visit to 1 
ton, and I, went to pay Nicol a visit. We had such a joyous meeting, tl 
terton and I agreed, each in our own way, that we should celebrate the bu 
Dr. Currie, who mentions that Nicol's farm was that of Laggan, in Nithsda 
that " these three honest fellows, all men of uncommon talents, were in 
under the turf." 




NEIL GOWS FAREWELL TO WHISKY. 

WoTda ud Bulc by Nxtbahuee, dc Nm Oaw, bam ITS?, died ISd 

Tod'tb Burelf heard o' femoua Neil, 
The man that pla^'d the fiddle weel ; 
I wat he was a canty chiel, 

Aiid dearly lo'ed the whiaky 0. 
And aye eId he wore tartan trews, 
He dearly lu'ed the Athol brose ; 
And wae was he, you may suppose. 

To play fiireweU to whisky 0. 

Aiake, quoth Neil, I'm fraU and auld, 
And find my bluid grow unco cauld ; 
I think 'twad make me blithe and bauld, 

A wee drap Eighlaitd whisky 0. 
Yet the doctors they do a' agree. 
That whisky's no the drink for me. 
By Saul ! quoth Neil, 'twill spoil my glee. 

Should they part me and whiaky O, 
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Thongh I can \jtath get wine and ale. 
And iind my head and fingers hale, 
111 be content, though 1^^ should fitQ, 

To plaj farewell to whiskj 0. 
But still I think on auld lang syne. 
When Paradise our friends did tyne. 
Because something ran in their mind. 

Forbid like Highland whiskj 0. 

Come, a' ye powers o' music, come ; 
I find my heart grows unco glum ; 
My fiddle-strings will no play bum, 

To say farewell to whisky 0. 
Tet 1*11 take my fiddle in my hand. 
And screw the pegs up while they'll stand. 
To make a lamentation grand 

For gude auld Highland whisky 0. 



As a performer on the violin Neil Gow was unequalled. " The livelier airs," sfl^y* 
one of his biographers, " which belong to the class of what are called strathspey «^^ 
reel, and which have long been peculiar to the northern part of the island, assnxix^ 
in his hand a style of spirit, fire, and beauty, which had never been heard bePox^ 
There is perhaps no species whatever of music executed on the violin in which tlie 
characteristic expression depends more on his power of the bow, particularly in wba^ 
is called the upward or returning stroke, than the Highland reel. Here aeeordixtgrlf 
was Oow's forte. His bow-hand, as a suitable instrument of his genius, was unooin- 
monly powerful ; and where the note produced by the up-bow was often feeble s^^ . 
indistinct in other hands, it was struck in his playing with a streng^ and certain^ 
which never failed to surprise the skilful hearer. To this extraordinary power of 
the bow, in the hand of great original genius, must be ascribed the singular felicity 
of expression which he gave to all his music, and the native Highland go^ of 
certain tunes, such as ' Tullochgorum,' in which his taste and style of bowing could 
never be exactly reached by any other performer. We may add the effect of tb^ 
sudden shout with which he frequently accompanied his playing in the quick tones, 
and which seemed instantly to electrify the dancers, inspiring them with new lif^ 
and energy, and rousing the spirits of the most inanimate." 

Neil Gow excelled also in the composition of Scottish melodies ; and his sets of 
the older tunes and various of his own airs were prepared for publication by his son 
Nathaniel. In private life Neil Gow was distinguished by his unpretending msn* 
ners, his homely humour, and strong good sense and knowledge of the world. Hi> 
figure was vigorous and manly, and the expression of his countenance spirited and 
intelligent. His whole appearance exhibited so characteristic a model of a ScottUb 
Highlander, that his portrait was to be found at one time in all parts of the country* 
Four admirable likenesses of him were painted by the late Sir Henry Raebum: one 
for the county-hall at Perth, and the others for the Duke of Athol, Loid Gray, s°^ 
Lord Panmure. His portrait was also introduced into the view of a " Highland 
Wedding" by the late Sir William Allan, along with that of Donald Gow, his brother, 
who usually accompanied him on the violoncello. — Scottish Biography. 
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GUDE NIGHT, AND JOY BE WF YOU A'. 

Sib Albxakdrb Boswell. 

GuDB night, and J07 be wi' you a' ; 

Your harmless mirth has cheer'd mj heart : 
May life's fell blasts out ower ye blaw ; 

Li sorrow may you never part I ' 

My spirit lives, but strength is gone. 

The mountain fires now blaze in vain ; 
Remember, sons, the deeds I've done, 

And in your deeds 1*11 live again. 

When on yon muir a gallant clan 

Frae boasting foes their banners tore, 
Wha show'd himself a better man. 

Or fiercer waved the red claymore ? 
But when in peace — ^then mark me there— 

When through the glen the wanderer came, 
I gave him of our lordly &re, 

I gave him here a welcome hame. 

The auld will speak, the young maun hear ; 

Be cantie, but be guid and leal ; 
Your ain ills aye hae heart to bear, 

Another's aye hae heart to feel. 
So, ere I set, Til see you shine, 

I'll see your triumph ere I fa' ; 
My parting breath shall boast you mine ; — 

Gude night, and joy be wi' you a' ! 



AULD GUDEMAN : A MATRIMONIAL DUET. 

Sib ALEZAimBB Boswbll. 

*' Auld gudeman, ye're a druken carle, druken carle ! 
A' the lang day ye wink and drink, and gape and gaunt ; 
0' sottish loons ye're the pink and pearl, pink and pearl, 
ni-far'd, doited ne'er-do-weeL" 
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" Hech, gudewife ! ye're a flyting body, flyting body ; 
Will ye hae ; but, Guid be praised, the wit ye want. 
The puttin' cow should be aye a doddy, aye a doddy ; 
Mak* na sic aa awsome reel." 

" Ye*re a sow, auld man ; 

Ye get fou, auld man ; 

Fie for shame, auld man. 

To your wame, auld man : 
Pinch'd I win, wi' spinnin' tow, 
A plack to cleid your back and pow.** 

** It's a lie, gudewife ; 

It's your tea, gudewife ; 

Na, na, gudewife, 

Ye spend a*, gudewife. 
Dinna fa' on me pell-mell. 
Ye like the drap fu' weel yoursell." 

" Ye's rue, auld gowk, your jest and frolic, jest and froli( 
Dare ye say, goose, I ever liked to tak' a drappy i 
An' Hwerena just to cure the colic, cure the colic, 
Dell a drap wad weet my mou'." 

" Troth, gudewife, an' ye wadna swither, wadna swither. 
Soon to tak' a colic, when it brings a drap o' cappy ; 
But twascore years we hae fought thegither, fought thegithc 
Time it is to gree, I trow." 

^' I'm wrang, auld John ; 

Ower lang, auld John ; 

For nought, gude John, 

We hae fought, gude John ; 
Let's help to bear ilk ither's weight. 
We're far ower feckless now to fight. 

" Ye're richt, gude Kate ; 

The nicht, gude Kate, 

Our cup, gude Kate, 

We'll sup, gude Kate ; 
Thegither frae this hour we'll draw. 
And toom the stoop atween us twa.' 
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THE YEAR THAT'S AWA'. 

Mb. DnifLOP. Air—" It's good to be oflf wi* the old love." 

Here's to the year that's awa* ! 

We will drink it in strong and in sma' ; 
And here's to ilk bonnie young lassie we lo'ed, 

While swift flew the year that's awa'. 
And here's to ilk, &c. 

Here's to the sodger who bled, 

And the sailor who bravely did fa' ; 
Their fame is alive, though their spirits are fled 

On the wings of the year that's awa'. 
Their £ajne is alive, &c. 

Here's to the friends we can trust 

When the storms of adversity blaw ; 
May they live in our song, and be nearest our hearts, 

Kor depart like the year that's awa' ! 
May they live, &c. 



HERE'S TO YOU AGAIN. 

Alexandbb Rodgbb. Air — " Todlin hame." 
(From '* Whistle Binkie/' third series. Glasgow, 1842.) 

Let votaries o' Bacchus o' wine make their boast, 

And drink till it mak' them as dead's a bed-post ; 

A drap o' maut broe I wad &r rather pree, 

And a rosy-faced landlord's the Bacchus for me. 

Then I'll toddle but and I'll toddle ben, 

And let them drink at wine wha nae better do ken. 

Your wine it may do for the bodies far south. 

But a Scotsman likes something that bites i' the mouth. 

And whisky's the thing that can do't to a tee. 

Then Scotsmen and whisky will ever agree ; 

For wi' toddlin' but and toddlin' ben, 

Sae lang we've been nurst on't we hardly can spean. 
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It*8 now thretty years since I first took the drap. 

To moisten my carcase and keep it in sap ; 

And though what I've drunk might hae slacken*d the sun, 

I find I*m as dry as when first I begun ; 

For wi' toddlin* but and toddlin' ben, ' 

I'm nae sooner slackened than drouthy again. 

Your douse folk aft ca' me a tipplin' auld sot, 

A worm to a still, a sand-bed, and what not ; 

They cry that my hand wad ne'er bide frae my mouth ; 

But, oddsake ! they never consider my drouth ; 

Yet I'll toddle but an' I'U toddle ben. 

An' laugh at their nonsense wha nae better ken. 

Some hard-grippin' mortals wha deem themselves wise, 

A glass o' gude whisky affect to despise ; 

Poor scurvy-soul'd wretches, they're no very blate. 

Besides, let me tlell them, they're foes to the state ; 

For wi' toddlin' but and toddlin' ben, 

Gin folk wadna drink, how could government fen' ? 

Yet wae on the tax that maks whisky sae dear. 
An' wae on the ganger sae strict an' severe ; 
Had I but my will o't, I*d soon let you see. 
That whisky, like water, to a' should be free ; 
For I'd toddle but an' I'd toddle ben, i 
And I'd mak' it rin like the bum after rain. 

What signifies New'r day ? — a mock at the best, 

That tempts but poor bodies and leaves them unblest \ 

For ance-a-year fuddle I'd scarce gi'e a strae, 

Unless that ilk year were as short as a day ; 

Then I'd toddle but an' I'd toddle ben, 

Wi' the hearty het pint and the canty black hen. 

I ne'er was inclined to lay-by ony cash, 

Weel kennin' it only wad breed me more &8h ; 

But aye when I had it I let it gang free. 

And wad toss for a gill wi' my hindmost bawbee ; 

For wi' toddlin' but^an' toddlin' ben, 

I ne'er kent the use o't but only to spen'. 
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Had siller been made in the kist to lock bj, 
It ne'er wad been rund, but square as a die ; 
Whereas by its shape ilka body may see, 
It aye was designed it should circulate free ; 
Then we'll toddle but an' we'll toddle ben, 
An' aye when we get it, we'll part wi't ag^n. 

I ance was persuaded to "put in the pin," 

But foul &' the bit o't ava wad bide in ; 

For whisky's a thing sae bewitchingly stout, ' 

The first time I smelt it, the pin it lap out ; 

Then I toddled but an' I toddled ben. 

And I Yow'd I wad ne'er be advised sae again. 

Oh^ leeze me on whisky I it gi'es us new life, 

It maks us aye cadgy to cuddle the wife ; 

It kindles a spark in the breast o' the cauld, 

And it maks the rank coward coomgeoosly bauld ; 

Then we'll toddle but an' well toddle baO) 

An' we'll coup aff our glasses, '' Here's to yott again !" 



■ ^'Q^'^^'^^JS^^^f^r*^ ■ 
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HERE'S TO THE KING, SIR ! 



Here's to the Ung, at I — 
Te ben wha I mean, sir — 
And to everj honeet mtm 

That will do't again 1 
Fill, fill your bumpers high ; 
Drain, drain your glasses dry ; 
Out upon him, fie I oh, fie I 

That winna do't again. 
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Here's to the chieftains 
Of the gallant Highland clans ! 
They hae done it mair nor ance, 
And will do t again. 
Fill, fill, &o. 

When you hear the trumpets sound 
Tuttie taittie to the drums, 
Up wi* swords and down wi' guns, 
And to the loons again ! 
Fill, fill, &c. 

Here's to the king o' Swede ! 
Fresh laurels crown his head : 
Shame fa' every sneaking blade 
That winna do't again ! 
Fill, fill, &c. 

But to mak' a' things right now, 
He that drinks maun fight too, 
To show his heart's upright too. 
And that he'll dot again. 
FiU, fill, &c. 



SUCH A PARCEL OF ROGUES IN A NATION ! 

Anohthous. 1701. 
Written on occasion of the Union between England and Scotland. 

Farewell to a' our Scottish fame. 

Farewell our ancient glory ; 
Farewell e'en to the Scottish name, 

Sae famed in ancient story I 
Now Sark rins o'er the Solway sands, 

And Tweed rins to the ocean, 
To mark where England's province stands : 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 



f 
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What force or guile could not subdue 

Through manj warlike ages, 
Is wrought now bj a coward few 

For hireling traitors' wages. 
The English steel we could disdain, 

Secure in valour's station ; 
But English gold has been our bane : 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 

I would, ere I had seen the day 

That treason thus could sell us, 
My auld grey head had lain in clay 

Wi' ^ruce and loyal Wallace ! 
But pith and power, to my last hour 

I'll make this declaration, — 
We're bought and sold for English gold 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 



JOHNNIE COPE. 

Adam Skibvivo, bom 1719, died 1803. Air— '< Fye to the hills in the mornii 

* CoPB sent a letter frae Dunbar : — 

Sayin', Charlie, meet me an ye daur, 
And I'll learn you the art of war. 

If youll meet me in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauking yet ? 
Or are your drums a-beating yet V 
If ye were wauking, I wad wait 

To gang to the coals in the morning. 

When Charlie look'd the letter upon. 
He drew his sword the scabbard from : 
Come, follow me, my merry merry men, 
And we'll meet Johnnie Cope in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 
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Now, Johnnie, be as good's jour word ; 
Come, let us try both fire and sword, 
And dinna flee awaj like a frighted bird. 
That's chased frae its nest in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, <fec. 

When Johnnie Cope he heard of this. 
He thought it wadna be amiss 
To have a horse in readiness 
To flee awa* in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 

Fie now, Johnnie, get up and rin, 
The Highland bagpipes mak' a din ; 
It is best to sleep in a hale skin, 
For 'twill be a bluidy morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, <fec. 

When Johnnie Cope to Dunbar came, 
They speer'd at him, Where's a* your men ? 
The deil confound me gin I ken. 
For I left them a' in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 

Now, Johnnie, troth ye are na blate 
To come wi' the news o' your ain defeat. 
And leave your men in sic a strait 
Sae early in the morning. 

Hey, Johnnie Cape, &c. 

Oh, fedth ! quo* Johnnie, I got sic flegs 
Wi' their claymores and philabegs ; 
If I face them again, deil break my legs ; 
So I wish you a gude morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, <kc. 

This highly popular song was written when the Highlanders were in fiiU and 

irons excitement at the defeat of the king's forces at Prestonpans, hy Prince Charles, 

the 32d of September, 1745. The battle has been sometimes called the battle of 

■anent Moir, and of Gladsmuir. Sir John Cope, it will be remembered, was tried 

a coart43iartial for his sadden retreat on this occasion, and acquitted. The author 

this song was a farmer in Haddingtonshire. 
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CARLE, AN THE KING COME. 

Anonymous. Air — " Carle, an the king come." 

Cable, an the king come, 
Oarle, an the king come. 
Thou shalt dance and I will sing, 
Carle, an the king come. 

An somebody were come again, 
Then somebody maun cross the main ; 
And every man shall hae his ain, 
Carle, an the king come. 

I trow we swappit for the worse. 
We ga'e the boot and better horse ; 
And that we'll tell them at the corse. 
Carle, an the king come. 

When yellow com grows on the rigs, 
And gibbets stand to hang the Whigs, 
Oh, then we'll a' dance Scottish jigs, 
Carle, an the ^ing come. 

Nae mair wi' pinch and drouth we'll dine, 
As we hae done — ^a dog's propine — 
But quaff our draughts o' rosy wine. 
Carle, an the king come. 

Cogie, an the king come, 
Cogie, an the king come, 
I'se be fou, and thou'se be toom, 
Cogie, an the king come. 

The chorus of this song, known to have been sung in the time of Cromwell, has 
served on several occasions, not only in the Parliamentary struggles of Charles I., 
but in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. S>\t 'WaWet ^«il\.^wTota & parody or imitation 

of it, entitled, *' Carle, now the king's come," ou wya»aVya. ^A^(5aftN\%\^. ^V^^wg^W. 

to his Scottish dominions. 
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THE BLACK BIRD. 

From the " Tea-Table Miscellany," 1724. 

Upon a fidr morning, for soft recreation, 

I heard a &ir ladj was making her moan, 
With sighing and sobbing and sad lamentation. 

Saying, My black bird most royal is flown. 
My thoughts they deceive me, reflections do grieve me, 

And I am o*erburden'd wi' sad miserie ; 
Yet if death should blind me, as true love inclines me. 

My black bird I'll seek out wherever he be. 

Once into fair England my black bird did flourish. 

He was the flower that in it did spring ; 
Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 

Because he was the true son of a king. 
But since that false fortune, which still is uncertain. 

Has caused this parting between him and me, 
His name I'll advance in Spain and in France, 

And seek out my black bird wherever he be. 

The birds of the forest all met together ; 

The turtle has chosen to dwell wi' the dove ; 
And I am resolved, in foul or fair weather. 

Once in the spring to seek out my love. 
He's all my heart's treasure, my joy and my pleasure. 

And justly, my love, my heart follows thee, 
Who art constant and kind and courageous of mind : 

All bliss on my black bird wherever he be ! 

In England my black bird and I were together, 
Where he was still noble and generous of heart ; 

Ah, woe to the time when first he went thither ! 
Alas, he was forced from thence to depart ! 

In Scotland he's deem'd and highly esteem'd. 
In England he seemeth a stranger to be ; * 

Yet his fame shall remain in France and m ^^%Mi \ 
AU bliss to my black bird wherever he heX 
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What if the fowler my black bird has taken ! 

Then sobbing and sighing will be all my tune ; 
But if he is safe, I'll not be forsaken, 

And hope yet to see him in May or in June. 
For him through the fire, the mud, and the mire, 

111 go ; for I love him to such a degree, 
Who is constant and kind, and noble of mind, 

Deserving all blessings wherever he be ! 

It is not the ocean can fright me wi* danger. 

Nor that like a pilgrim I wander forlorn ; 
I may meet wi' friendship from one is a stranger. 

More than of one that in Britain is bom. 
I pray Heaven, so spacious, to Britain be gracious. 

Though some there be odious to both him and me ; 
Tet joy and renown and laurels shall crown 

My black bird with honour, wherever he be ! 

The "black bird" -wm a name given to the " ChevalieT^ for his black complexion. 
It has often excited surprise that Allan Ramsay should have admitted so dangerous 
a song into his harmless and loyal collection. The allegory can scarcely be said to 
have been obscure and complicated enough to have deceived him as to its real 
meaning. 



tl* 



LEWIS GORDON. 

Db. ALEXA!n>BB Gkddbs, bom 17S7, died 1802. 
Air — *<Oh,an' ye "were deid, gudeman!" 

Oh, send Lewie Gordon hame. 

And the lad I daurna name ; 

Though his back be at the wa', 

Here's to him that's far awa' ! 
Ochon, my Highlandman I 
my bonnie Highlandman ! 
Weel would I my true-love ken 
Amang ten thousand Highlandmen. 

Oh, to see his tartan trews. 
Bonnet blue, and laigh-heePd shoes, 
Fhilabeg aboon his knee ! 
That's the lad that I'll gang wi'. 
Ochon, &c. 
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This lovely youth of whom I sing 
Is fitted for to be a king ; 
On his breast he wears a star, — 
You'd tak* him for the god of war. 
Ochon, &c. 

Oh, to see this princely one 
Seated on a royal throne ! 
Disasters a* would disappear ; 
Then begins the jub'lee year. 
Ochon, &c. 

le "Lewis Gordon" of this song was a son of the Dake of Gordon. He was im- 
)d in the affair of 1745, hut fled to France after the defeat of Gulloden. 



WHAT'S A' THE STEER ? 

Anonymous. 1745. 

What's a' the steer, kimmer ? 

What's a' the steer ? 
Charlie he is landed, 

An', haith, he'll soon be here. 
The win' was at his back, carle, 

The win' was at his back ; 
I carena, sin' he's come, carle. 

We were na worth a plack. 

I'm right glad to hear^t, kimmer, 

I'm right glad to hear't ; 
I hae a gude braid claymore. 

And for his sake I'll wear't. 
Sin' Charlie he is landed. 

We hae nae mair to fear ; 
Sin' Charlie he is come, kimmer. 

We'll hae a jub'lee year. 



i 
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I HAE NAE KITH. 

Anohymoub. 1746. 

I HAS nae kith, I hae nae kin, 

Nor ane that's dear to me ; 
For the bonnie lad that I lo'e best. 

He's far ajont the sea. 
He's gane wi' ane that was our ain. 

And we maj rue the day 
When our king's ae daughter came here 

To play sic foul play. 

Oh, gin I were a bonnie bird 

Wi* wings, that I might flee ! 
Then would I travel o'er the main. 

My ae true-love to see. 
Then I wad tell a joyfu' tale 

To ane that's dear to me. 
And sit upon a king's window 

And sing my melody. 

The adder lies i' the corbie's nest 

Aneath the corbie's wing, 
And the blast that reaves the corbie's brood 

Will soon blaw hame our king. 
Then blaw ye east, or blaw ye west. 

Or blaw ye o'er the feem, 
Oh, bring the lad that I lo'e best. 

And ane I darena name. 



THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND. 

(After the defeat at Golloden.) 
Tobias Skollbtt. 

MoiTBN, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish'd peace, thy laurels torn ; 
Thy sons, for valour long renown'd. 
Lie slaughter'd on their native ground. 
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Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door ; 
In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 
The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees afar 
His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then smites his breast and curses life. 
Thy swains are famish'd on the rocks 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks ; 
Thy ravish'd virgins shriek in vain, 
Thy in£uits perish on the plain. 

What boots it then, in every clime. 
Through the wide-spreading waste of time. 
Thy martial glory, crown 'd with praise, 
Still shines with undiminished blaze ? 
Thy towering spirit now is broke. 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke : 
What foreign arms could never quell. 
By civil rage and rancour fell. 

The rural pipe and merry lay 
Ko more shall cheer the happy day ; 
No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night ; 
No strains but those of sorrow flow. 
And nought is heard but sounds of woe ; 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o'er the silent plain. 

baneful curse ! fatal mom. 
Accursed to ages yet unborn ! 
The sons against their fathers stood, 
The parent shed his children's blood ; 
Tet when the rage of battle ceased, 
The victor's soul was not appeased — 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdering steel. 

The pious mother, doom'd to death. 
Forsaken, wanders o'er the heath ; 
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The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Her hapless orphans cry for bread ; 
Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 
She views the shades of night descend ; 
And stretch 'd beneath th' inclement skies, 
Weeps o*er her tender babes, and dies. 

Whilst the warm blood bedews my veins. 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigns. 
Resentment of my country's fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat ; 
And spite of her insulting foe, 
My sympathising verse shall flow. 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish*d peace, thy laurels torn. 



WE'LL NEVER SEE PEACE SIN' CHAELIE'S AV^ 

From Buchan*8 " Prince Charles and Flora Macdonald." 

By Oamousie*s wa's, at the close of the day, 
An auld man was singing, wi' locks thin and gray ; 
And the burden o' his sang, while the tears fast did h% 
Was, There'll never be peace sin' Charlie's awa\ 

Our .kirk's gaen either to ruin again, 
Our state's in confusion, an' bravely we ken. 
Though we darena weel tell, wha's to blame for it a' ; 
But we'll never see peace sin' Charlie's awa*. 

My sire and five brethren wi' Charlie they gaed, 
On the muir o* Culloden now green grows their bed ; 
I ran wi* my life, — oh, how didna I fit' 1 
For nae pleasure I've seen since my prince was awa'. 

Our auld honest master, the laird o' the Ian', 
He bauldly set aff at the head o' the clan ; 
But the knowes o' Camousie again he ne'er saw, 
An' a's gaen to wreck sin' Charlie's awa'. 
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Yon pale Lammas moon has come threescore times roun' 
Sin' mj laird tint his Ian* and my prince miss'd his crown ; 
Threescore years IVe wandered without house or ha', 
And 111 never see pleasure sin' Charlie's awa'. 

This song, long supposed to have been lost, was recovered by Mr. Peter Bnchan. 
"he song by Bums, which immediately follows, was founded upon it. 



THERE'LL NEVER BE PEACE. 

BUBNS. 

By yon castle-wa', at the close o' the day, 
I heard a man sing, though his head it was gray ; 
And as he was singing the tears down came— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

The church is in ruins, the state is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars ; 
We dauma weel say't, but we ken wha's to blame — 
There^U never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword. 
And now I greet round their green beds in the yaird : 
It brak the sweet heart o' my faithfu' auld dame — 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

Now life is a burden that bows me down. 
Since I tint my bairns and he tint his crown ; 
But till my last moments my words are the same, — 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 



THE WHITE COCKADE. 

From Herd's Collection, 1776. Air—" The white cockade." 

My love was bom in Aberdeen, 
The bonniest lad that e'er was seen ; 
But now he makes our hearts fu' sad — 
He's ta'en the field wi' his white cockade. 
Oh, he's a ranting, roving blade ! 
Oh, he's a brisk and a bonny lad 1 
Betide what may, my heart is glad 
To see my lad wi' his white cockade. 
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Ob, leeze me on the phikbeg, 
The haiiy hough, &nd garter'd leg t 
Bat Aje the thing that glads my ee, 
Ib the white cockade tbooii the bree. 

Ill sell my root. 111 sell my reel, 

Ky rippling k&me, and spimiisg-wheel, 

To buy my lad a tartan pliiid, 

A braidgword, and a white cockade. 

Ill Bell my rokely and my tow. 

My gude gray mare and hawket cow. 

That ev'iy loyal fiuchan lad 

May tak' the field wi' bis white cockade. 




KILLIECRANKIE. 

CiiATBBS and his Highlandmen 
Came down upon the raw, man ; 

Who, being stout, gave raony a shout ; 
The ladi began to claw, then. 
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Wr sword and targe into their hand, 

Wi' which they were na slaw, man ; 
Wi' mony a fearfu' heavy sigh, 

The lads began to claw, then. 

Ower bush, ower bank, ower ditch, ower stank. 

She flang amang them a\ man ; 
The butter-box gat mony knocks ; 

Their riggings paid for a', then. 
They got their paiks wi' sudden straiks, 

Which, to their grief^ they saw, man ; 
Wi' clinkum-olankum ower their crowns, 

The lads began to &', then. 

Her leap'd about, her skipp'd about. 

And flang amang them a', man ; 
The English blades got broken heads. 

Their crowns were cleaved in twa, then ; 
The durk and dour made their last hour, 

And proved their final fe', man 5 ' 

They thocht the devil had been there. 

That play'd them sic a pa', man. 

The Solemn League and Covenant 

Cam' whigging up the hill, man ; 
Thocht Highland trews durst not refuse 

For to subscribe their bill, then : 
In Willie's name they thocht nae ane 

Durst stop their course at a', man ; 
But her-nain-sell, wi' mony a knock. 

Cried, Furich, Whigs, awa', man. 

Sir Evan Dhu and his men true 

Cam' linking up the brink, man ; 
The Hoggan Dutch, they fearSd such, 

They bred a horrid stink, then. 
The true Maclean and his fierce men 

Cam' in amang them a', man : 
Nane durst withstand his heavy hand ; 

A' fled and ran awa', then. 
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Och on a righ ! och on a righ ! 

Why should she lose king Shames, man t 
Och rig in di ! och rig in di ! 

She shall break a' her banes, then ; 
With forichinich, and stay a while. 

And speak a word or twa, man ; 
She's gi'e ye a straik out ower the neck 

Before ye win awa', then. 

Oh, fie for shame, ye're three for ane ! 

Her-nain-sell's won the day, man ; 
King Shames' red-coats should be hung np. 

Because they ran awa', then. 
Had they bent their bows like Highland trews. 

And made as lang a stay, man. 
They'd saved their king, that sacred thing. 

And Willie 'd run awa', then, 

Killieeimnkie — one of the loveliest as well as grandest spots in Scotland — is 
celebrated as the place where General Hugh Mackay of Scoury, the able general of 
King William III., was defeated by the gallant Viscount Dundee, the " Claverhoase" 
of popular tradition. Dundee lost his life, and Mackay the battle. 



ADIEU FOR EVERMORK 

From " Johnson's Museum.'* 

It was a' for our richtfu' king 
We left fair Scotland's strand ; 

It was a' for our richtfu' king 
We e'er saw Irish land, my dear. 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

Now a' is done that men can do. 

And a' is done in vain : 
My love, my native land, farewell ; 

For I maun cross the main, my dear. 
For I m^un cross the main. 

He tum'd him richt and round about 

Upon the Irish shore. 
And ga'e his bridle-reins a shake. 

With, Adieu for evermore, my love. 
With, Adieu for evermore. 
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The sodger frae the war retumSy 

The sailor frae the main ; 
But I hae parted frae my love, 

Never to meet again, my love. 
Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and nicht is come, 

And a' folk bound to sleep, 
I think on him that's far awa' 

The lee-lang night, and weep, my dear, 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 



CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 

From " Johnson's Museum." 

'TwAs on a Monday morning, 

Richt early in the year, 
That Charlie cam' to our toun. 

The young Chevalier. 

And Charlie he's my darling. 
My darling, my darling ; 

Charlie he's my darling. 
The young Chevalier. 

As he vras walking up the street^ 

The city for to view, 
Oh, there he spied a bonnie lass 

The window looking through. 

Sae licht's he jumpM up the stair, 

And tirl'd at the pin ; 
And wha sae ready as hersel' 

To let the laddie in I 

He set his Jenny on his knee, 
All in his Highland dress ; 

For brawly weel he kenn'd the way 
To please a bonnie lass. 
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It's up yon heathery mountaiiiy 
And down yon scit^gy glen. 
We dauma gang a-milking 
For Charlie and his men. 
And Charlie he's my darling, 

My darling, my darling ; 
And Charlie he's my darling. 
The young Chevidier. 



-0- 



UP AND WAUK THEM A'. 

From " Hogg's Jacobite Eelics," 1821. Air—" Up and waur them a', Willie." 

When we went to the field o' war. 
And to the weaponshaw, Willie, 
Wi' true design to serve our king. 
And chase our £aes awa', Willie ; 
Lairds and lords came there bedeen. 

And wow gin they were sma', Willie, 
While pipers play'd frae right to left, 
Fy, furich Whigs awa', Willie. 
Up and waur them a', Willie, 

Up and waur them a', Willie ; 
Up and sell your sour milk. 
And dance, and ding them a', Willie. 

And when our army was drawn up. 

The bravest e'er I saw, Willie, 
We did not doubt to rax the rout. 

And win the day and a'y Willie. 
Out-owre the brae it was nae play 

To get sae hard a &', Willie, 
While pipers play frae right to left, 

Fy, furich Whigs awa', Willie, 

Up and waur, &c. 

But when our standard was set up, 
So fierce the wind did blaw, Willie, 

The golden knop down from the top 
Unto the ground did fa', Willie. 
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Then second-sighted Sandy said. 

We'll do nae gude at a', Willie, 
While pipers play'd frae right to left, 

Fy, furich Whigs awa', Willie. 

Up and waur, &c. 

When brawly they attacked our left. 

Our front, and flank, and a*, Willie, 
Our bauld commander on the green 

Our faes their left did ca', Willie. 
A^d there the greatest slaughter made 

That e'er poor Tonald saw, Willie, 
While pipers play'd frae right to left, 

Fy, furich Whigs awa', Willie. 

Up and waur, &c. 

First when they saw our Highland mob, 

They swore they'd slay us a', Willie ; 
And yet ane fyl'd his breeks for fear. 

And so did rin awa', Willie. 
We drave them back to Bonnybrigs, 

Dragoons, and foot, and a', Willie, 
While pipers play'd frae right to left, 

Fy, furich Whigs awa', Willie. 

Up and waur, <fec. 

But when their general view'd our lines, 

And them in order saw, Willie, 
He straight did march into the town. 

And back his left did draw, Willie. 
Thus we taught them the better gate 

To get a better fa', WiUie, 
While pipers play'd frae right to left, 

Fy, furich Whigs awa', Willie. 

Up and waur, &c. 

And then we rallied on the hills, 

And bravely up did draw, Willie ; 
But gin ye speer wha wan the day, 

I'll tell ye what I saw, Willie : 
We baith did fight, and baith were beat, 

And baith did rin awa', Willie ; 
So there's my canly Highland sang 

About the thing I saw, Willie. 

Up and waur, <&c. 
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O'ER THE WATER TO CHARLIE. 

From " Hogg's Jacobite EeUcs,'' 1821. 

Come, boat me ower, come, row me ower, 

Come, boat me ower to Charlie ; 
I'll gie John Ross another bawbee 
To ferry me ower to Charlie. 
We'll over the water, and over the sea. 

We'll over the water to Charlie ; 
Come weel, come woe, we'll gather and go, 
And live and die wi' Charlie. 

It's weel I lo'e my Charlie's name. 
Though some there be that abhor him ; 

But, oh, to see Auld Nick gaun hame. 
And Charlie's ^s before him ! 

I swear by moon and stars sae bricht, 

And the sun that glances early, 
If I had twenty thousand lives, 

I'd gie them a' for Charlie. 

I ance had sons, I now hae nane ; 

I bred them, toiling sairly ; 
And I wad bear them a* again. 

And lose them a' for Charlie ! 




THE WEE, WEE GERMAN LAIRDIE. 

From "Hogg's Jacobite Relics." 

Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king. 
But a wee, wee German lairdie ? 

And, when we gaed to bring him hame, 
He was delving in his kail-yardie : 

Sheughing kail, and laying leeks, 

But the hose, and but the breeks ; 

And up his beggar duds he cleeks, 
This wee, wee German lairdie. 
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And he's clapt down in our gudeman's chair. 

The wee, wee German lairdie ; 
And he's brought fouth o' foreign leeks. 

And dibbled them in his yardie. 
He's pu'd the rose o' English loons, 
And broken the harp o' Irish clowns ; 
But our thistle-tap will jag his thumbs. 

This wee, wee German lairdie. 

Come up amang our Highland hills, 

Thou wee, wee German lairdie ; 
And see the Stuarts' lang kail thrive. 

We dibbled in our yardie ; 
And if a stock ye dare to pu'. 
Or baud the yoking o' a plough. 
We'll break your sceptre o'er your mou'. 

Thou wee bit German lairdie. 

Our hills are steep, our glens are deep, 

Nae fitting for a yardie ; 
And our Norland thistles winna pu'. 

Thou wee bit German lairdie : 
And we've the trenching blades o' weir. 
Wad prune ye o' your German gear; 
We'll pass ye 'neath the claymore's shear. 

Thou feckless German lairdie. 

Auld Scotland, thou'rt ower cauld a hole 

For nursin' siccan vermin ; 
But the very dougs o' England's court 

They bark and howl in German. 
Then keep thy dibble in thy ain hand, 
Thy spade but and thy yardie ; 
For wha the deil hae we gotten for a king 

But a wee, wee German lairdie ? 
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PKINCE CHAKLES AND FLORA MACDONALD'S 

WELCOME TO SKYE. 

From '♦ Hogg's Jacobite Eelics." Translated from the Gaelic 

There are twa bonny maidens and three bonny maidens 

Come o'er the minch and come o'er the main, 
O'er the wind and the faem with the corrie for their hame, 

Let us welcome them bravely to Skye again. 
Gome along, come along, wi' your boatie and your song, 

Ye twa bonny maidens and three bonny maidens ; 
For the nicht it is dark, and the red-coat is gone. 

And you're bravely welcome to Skye again. 

There is Flora my honey, sae dear and sae bonny. 

And one that is tall and comely withal ; 
But the one as my king and the other as my queen. 

They're welcome, welcome to Skye again. 
Gome along, come along, with your boatie and your song. 

Ye twa bonny maidens and three bonny maidens ; 
For the lady of Maclain she lieth her lane. 

And you're bravely welcome to Skye again. 

Her arm it is strong, and her petticoat is long. 

My one bonny maiden and twa bonny maidens ; 
But their bed shall be clain 'mid the storm and the rain ; 

And they're welcome, welcome to Skye again. 
Gome along, come along, with your boatie and your song, 

You one bonny maiden and twa bonny maidens ; 
By the sea-moullit's nest I'll watch ye o'er the main. 

And you're dearly welcome to Skye again. 

There's a wind on the tree and a ship on the sea. 

My twa bonny maidens and three bonny maidens ; 
On the lea of the rock shall your cradle be rock'd ; 

And you're welcome, welcome to Skye again. 
Gome along, come along, wi' your boatie and your song, 

My twa bonny maidens and three bonny maidens ; 
More sound shall you sleep when you rock on the deep ; 

And ye'se aye be welcome to Skye again. 
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AWA', WHIGS, AWA' ! 

From *< Hogg's Jacobite Relics." 

OuB thistles flourisli'd fresh and fiEdr, 

And bonny bloom 'd our roses ; 
But Whigs came like a frost in June, 
And withered a' our posies. 
Awa', Whigs, awa' I 
Awa', Whigs, awa' I 
Ye're but a pack o* traitor loons ; 
Tell ne'er do good at a*. 

Our sad decay in church and state 

Surpasses my descriying ; 
The Whigs came o'er us for a curse. 

And we have done wi' thriving. 

A foreign Whiggish loon bought seeds. 

In Scottish yaird to cover ; 
But we'll pu' a* his dibbled leeks. 

And pack him to Hanover. 

Our ancient crown's fa'n i' the dust, 

Deil blind them wi' the stour o't ! 
And write their names in his black book 

Wha ga'e the Whigs the power o't. 

Qrim Yengeance lang has ta'en a nap, 

But we may see him wauken ; 
€k>d help the day when royal heads 

Are hunted like a maukin ! 

The deil he heard the storm o' tongues. 

And ramping came amang us ; 
But he pitied us, sae cursed wi' Whigs, 

He tum'd and wadna wrang us. 

m 

Sae grim he sat amang the reek, 

Thrang bundling brunstane matches ; 
And croon'd 'mang the beuk-taking Whigs, 
Scraps of auld Osdvin's catches. 
Awa', Whigs, awa' ! 
Awa', Whigs, awa' ! 
Ye'U rin me out o' brunstane spunks. 
And ne'er do good at a'. 




THE HIGHLAND WIDOWS LAMENT. 



Oh, WW 


not la 


weary wight t 


Oh,o 


no chri. 


oh 1 oh, ouo chri, oh ! 


Maid, wife, and 


widow in one night I 


Oh, c 


nochri 


oh ; &o. 


WhenL 


Q m; soft and fielding arms. 


Oh,o 


no chri. 


oh ! &o. 


WhenB 


aost I thought him free from harms 


Oh, c 


Qocbri 


oh ! &o. 



Even at the dead time of the night. 

Oh, ono chri, oh I &c. 
Thej broke mj bower, and slew my knight. 

Oh, ouo chri, oh 1 Ac. 
With ae lock of hie jet-black hair, 

Oh, ono chri, oh ! &c. 
I'll tie my heftrt for ever mwr ; 

Oh, ono chri, oh I Ac. 
Nae aly-tongued yonth ot flattering swun, 

Oh, ono chri, oh ! Ac. 
Shall e'er untie this knot again ; 

Oh, ono obri, oh ! Sic. 
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Thine still, dear youth, that heart shall be. 

Oh, ono chri, oh ! (fee. 
Nor pant for aught save heaven and thee, 

Oh, ono chri, oh 1 <fec. 



THE AULD STUARTS BACK AGAIN. 

Anonymous. 1745. 

The auld Stuarts back agi^in 1 
The auld Stuarts back again 1 
Let howlet Whigs do what they can. 

The Stuarts will be back again. 
Wha cares for a' their creeshie duds. 
And a' Kilmarnock's sowan suds ? 
We'll wauk their hides and fjle their fuds, , 

And bring the Stuarts back again. 

There's Ayr and Irvine, wi' the rest. 
And a' the cronies o' the west ; 
Lord, sic a scaw'd and scabbit nest. 

And they'll set up their crack again ! 
But wad they come, or daur they come, 
Afore the bagpipe and the drum. 
We'll either gar th^n a' sing dumb. 

Or, " Auld Stuarts back again." 

Give ear unto this loyal sang, 

A* ye that ken the richt frae wrang, 

An' a' that look and think it lang. 

For auld Stuarts back again : 
Were ye wi' me to chase the rae. 
Out owre the hills an' for away, 
And saw the lords come there that day, 

To bring the Stuarts back again. 

There might ye see the noble Mar, 
Wi' Athole, Huntly, and Traquair, 
Seaforth, Kilsyth, and Auldublair, 

And mony mae, what reck, again« 
Then what are a' their westlin' crews ? 

We'll gar the tailors tack again : 
Can they forstand the tartan trews, 

And '* Auld Stuarts back again I"' 

8 
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THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

From "The Wanderings of Prince Charles and Flora Macdonald," 

by PXTXB BUCHAK. 

That mushrom thing call'd Cumberland 

Has lately pass'd the Forth, sir ; 
But he's commenoM plunderland 

Since he gaed to the north, sir ; 
Sing audlie ilti, audlie ilti, audlie ilti, lara, lara ; 
Sing audlie ilti, audlie ilti, audlie ilti, lara, lara. 

He is the first of all the line 

Oall'd Protestant, I swear, sir, 
That ever kiss'd our ladies fine. 

Or breathed in Scottish air, sir. 

Sing audlie ilti, &c. 

Our priests he has incarcerate, 

And burned our altars down, sir ; 
The godless Whigs rejoice at that. 

And bless the firebrand loon, sir. 

Sing audlie ilti, &c. 

But when our tartan lads come back. 

And messieurs land at Dover, 
We'll singe the lousy German pack, 

And drive them to Hanover. 

Sing audlie ilti, &c» 

Then all the brood o*erwhelm'd with dool, 

I'll pledge my faith and troth, sir, 
Instead of tarts and pies at yule. 

They'll slab their turnip-broth, sir. 

Sing audlie ilti, &c. 



OH, HE'S BEEN LANG 0' COMING ! 

From Pbtbb Buchak'b "Prince Charles and Flora Macdonald." 

The youth that should hae been our king 
Was dress'd in yellow, red, and green ; 
A braver lad ye wadna seen 
Nor our brave royal Charlie. 
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Oh, he's been lang o' coming, 
Lang, lang, lang o' coming ; 
Oh, he's been lang o' coming : 
Welcome, royal Charlie ! 

At Falkirk and at Prestonpans, 
Supported by the Highland clans, 
They broke the Hanoverian bands, 
For our brave royal Charlie. 

Oh, he's been lang, <kc. 

The valiant chief, the brave Lochiel, 

He met Prince Charlie on the dale ; 

Then, oh, what kindness did prevail 

Between the chief and Charlie 1 

Oh, he's been lang, <kc. 

Oh, come and quaff along wi' me, 
And drink a bumper three times three 
To him that's come to set us free. 
Huzza ! rejoice for Charlie. 

Oh, he's been lang, <kc. 

We dauma brew a peck o' maut. 
But Gteordie says it is a faut ; 
And to our kaU cannot get saut 
For want o' royal Charlie. 

Oh, he's been lang, &c. 

Now our good king abroad is gone, 
A German whelp now fills the throne. 
Whelps that are denied by none. 
They're brutes compared to Charlie. 

Oh, he's been lang, <fec. 

Now our good king is tum'd awa', 
A Qerman whelp now rules us a' ; 
And though we're forced against our law. 
The right belongs to Charlie. 

Oh, he's been lang, <fec. 

If we had but our Charlie back, 
We wadna fear the German's crack, 
Wi' a' his thieving hungry pack j 
The right belongs to Charlie. 

Oh, he's been lang, &c. 
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Charlie^ come imd lead our way, 
No German whelp shall bear the sway ; 
Though ilka dog maun hae his daj, 
The right belongs to Charlie. 

Oh, he's been lang^ ^c. 



FLOKA AND CHARLIE. 

From Pbtbb Bughan's " Prince Charles and Flora Macdonald." 

OwBB yon muir and yon lofty mountains, 

Where the trees are clad with snow ; 
And down by yon murmuring crystal fountain, 

Where the silver streams do flow; 
There fair Flora sat complaining, 

For the absence of our king, 
Crying, Charlie, lovely Charlie, 

When shall we two meet again ? 

Fair Flora's love it was surprising. 

Like to diadems in array ; 
And her dress of the tartan plaidie 

Was like a rainbow in the sky. 
And each minute she tuned her spinnet. 

And royal James was the tune. 
Crying, Charlie, royal Charlie, 

When shalt thou enjoy thy own ? 

When all these storms are quite blown o'er. 

Then the skies will rent and tear ; 
Then Charlie he'll return to Britwn, 

To enjoy the grand affair. 
The frisking lambs will skip over, 

And larks and linnets shall sweetly sin^ 
Singing, Charlie, royal Charlie, 

You're welcome home to be our king. 
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FOR A' THAT AND A' THAT. 

From " Prince Charles and Flora Macdonald," by Petsb Buceav. 

Though Geordie reigns in James's stead, 

I'm grieved, yet scorn to show that ; 
m ne'er look down, nor hang my head, 

On rebel Whigs for a' that : 
But still I'll trust in Providence, 

And still I'll laugh at a' that ; 
And sing. He's ower the hills this night 

That I love weel for a' that. 

He's far ayont Killebrae this night 

That I love weel for a' that ; 
He wears a pistol on his side. 

Which makes me blythe for a' that. 
The Highland coat, the philabeg, 

The tartan trews, and a' that. 
He wears that's o'er the hills this night. 

And he'll be here for a' that. 

He wears a broadsword on his side^ 

He kens weel how to draw that ; 
The target and the Highland plaid. 

And shoulder-belt, and a' that ; 
A bonnet bound wi' ribbons blue, 

A white cockade, and a' that. 
He wears that's o'er the hills this night, 

And will be here for a' that. 

The Whigs think a' that Willie's mine, 

But yet they mauna fa' that ; 
They think our hearts will be cast down. 

But we'U be blythe for a' that : 
For a' that and a' that, 

And thrice as meikle's a' that ; 
He's bonny that's o'er the hills this night. 

And will be here for a' that. 

But, oh, what will the Whigs say syne. 
When they're mista'en and a' that ; 

When Qeordie maun fling by the cxoTni) 
The hat and wig, and a' tbatl 
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The flames will get baith hat and wig, 
As ofttimes they've got a' that ; 

Our Highland lad wiU wear the crown^ 
And aje be bljthe for a' that. 

And then our brave militia lads 

Will be rewarded duly, 
When they fling by their black cockades. 

That hellish colour truly. 
As night is banish'd by the day, 

The white will drive awa* that ; 
The sun will then his beams display. 

And we'll be blythe for a' that. 



BONNIE LADDIE, HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

Anonymous. 

Whebe hae ye been a' the day, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie ? 
Saw ye him that's far away, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie ? 
On his head a bonnet blue, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie ; 
Tartan plaid and Highland trews, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

When he drew his gude braidsword^ 
Then he gave his royal word. 
That frae the field he ne'er wad flee. 
But wi' his friends wad live and dee. 

Weary fa' the Lawland loon 
Wha took frae him the British croun ; 
But blessings on the kilted clans 
That fought for him at Prestonpans. 

Qeordie sits in Charlie's chair, 
Deil tak him gin he bide there ; 
Charlie yet shall mount the throne, 
Weel ye ken it is his own. 
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Ken je the news I hae to tell ? 
Cumberland's awa* to hell, 
^hen he cam to the Stygian shore, 
The deil himseF wi' fright did roar. 

Charon grim cam' out to him, 
Ye're welcome here, ye deevil's limb ; 
He tow'd him o'er wi' curse and ban, 
Whiles he sank and whiles he swam. 

On him they pat a philabeg, 
An' in his lug they ramm'd a peg ; 
How he did skip and he did roar ! 
The deils ne'er saw sic fun before. 

They took him neist to Satan's ha', 
There to lilt wi' his grandpapa ; 
Says Cumberland, I'll no gang ben. 
For fear I meet wi' Charlie's men. 

Oh, nought o' that ye hae to fear. 
For fient a ane o' them comes here. 
The deil sat gimin in the neuk, 
Ryying sticks to roast the Duke. 

They clapp'd him in an arm-chair, 
And fast in chains they bound him there ; 
And aye they kept it het below, 
Wi' peats an' divots frae Glencoe. 

They put him then upon a speet. 
And roasted him baith head and feet ; 
Then ate him up baith stoop and roop. 
And that's the gate they served the Duke. 

rhis famous Jacobite song, the best known perhaps of any of the collection, was 
last revenge of the Highlanders upon their conqueror, the Duke of Cumberland, 
name that is still as much hated in the Highlands as that of Cromwell is in Ire- 
:. The words " Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie/' are usually repeated in singing 
le conclusion of each line. 
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HERE'S A HEALTH. 

Partly by Buurs. 

Hesb's a health to them that's awa% 

Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 
And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause. 

May never guid luck be their £a' ! 
It's guid to be merry and wise, 

It's guid to be honest and true, 
It's guid to support Caledonia's cause. 

And bide by the buff and the blue. 

Here's a health to them that's awa'. 

Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 
Here's a health to Charlie, the chief o' the clan. 

Although that his band be but sma'. 
May liberty meet with success ! 

May prudence protect her frae evil ! 
May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mist. 

And wander their way to the devil ! 

Here's a health to them that's awa'. 

Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 
Here's a health to Tammie, the Norland laddie. 

That lives at the lug o' the law ! 
Here's freedom to him that wad read. 

Here's freedom to him that wad write ; 
There's nane ever fear'd that the truth should be heard, 

But they wham the truth wad indite. 

Here's a health to them that's awa', 

Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 
Here's chieftain M'Leod, a chieftain worth gowd. 

Though bred amang mountains o' snaw I 
Here's a health to them that's awa', 

Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 
And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause. 

May never guid luck be their fa' I 

Many modem imitations of this old genuine Jacobite song have been written and 
published. 




STRATHALLAN'S LAMENT. 



TaiCEEBT night o'erhangs mj dwelling, 

Howling tempest* o'er me rave ; 
Turbid torrents, wintr; swelling, 

Still BiuTOund mj lonelj cave. 
&7stal streamlets gentlj flowing, 

fiusj haunts of base mankind. 
Western, breezes, softlj^ blowing. 

Suit not mj distracted mind. 



In the cause of right engaged, 
Wrongs injurious to redresfl, 

Honour's war we stronglj waged. 
But the heavens denj'd success. 
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Ruin's wheel has driyen o'er us. 

Not a hope that dare attend. 
The wide world is all before us ; 

But a world without a friend I 

Supposed to refer to the story of James Dmmmond, Earl of Strathallan, w] 
escaped to France after the '46. '* The air," says Bums, " is the composition 
one of the vorthiest and best-hearted men living — Allan Masterton, schoolmast 
in Edinburgh. As he and I were both sproats of Jacobitism, we agreed to de< 
cate the words and air to that cause. To tell the matter of fact, except wh 
my passions were heated by some accidental cause, my Jacobitism was merely ' 
way of Vive la bagateUe." 



THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 

Burns. 

Thb small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning. 
The murmuring streamlet runs clear through the vale ; 

The hawthorn-trees blow in the dews of the morning. 
And wild-scatter'd cowslips bedeck the green dale. 

But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair, 
While the lingering moments are number'd by care ? 

No flowers gaily springing, nor birds sweetly singing^ 
Can soothe the sad bosom of joyless despair. 

The deed that I dared could it merit their malice, 
A king and a fiither to place on his throne ? 

His right are these hills, and his right are these valleys. 
Where the wild beasts find shelter, but I can find none. 

But 'tis not my sufferings, thus wretched, forlorn. 
My brave gallant friends, 'tis your ruin I mourn : 

Your deeds proved so loyal in hot bloody trial, 
Alas ! can I make you no sweeter return ? 
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CAM* YE BY ATHOLE BRAES ) 

Cin' ye by Athole braes, lad wi' the philabeg, 

Down t^ the Tiunmel, or banks of the dsxij ! 
Saw ye my lad with hia bonnet and white cockade, 

Leaving his mouutaina to follow Prince Chaflie ! 
Clbarlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee ? 

Lang hast thou loved and trusted us fairly ! 
Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee t 

King of the Highland hearts, boony Prince Charlie ! 

I hae but ae son, my brave youog Donald ; 

But if I had ten, they should follow Qlengany : 
Health to Macdonald and gallant Clanronald, 

For they are the men that wad die for their Charlie. 
Charlie, Charlie, &c. 
I'll to Lochiel and Appin, and kneel to them, 

Down by Lord Murray and Roy of Kildarlie ; 
Biave Matantosh, he shall fly to the field wi' them ; 

They are the lads I can trust with my Charlie. 

Charlie, Charlie, be. 
Down through the Lowlands, down wi' the Whigamore, 

Loyal true Highlanders, down wi' them rarely ! 
Ronald and Donald, drive on wi' the brave claymore 

Over the necks of the foes of Prince Charlie ! 

Charlie, Charlie, &o. 





MISCELLANEOUS SONGS. 



TULLOCHGORTJM* 



The Bit. Jowi 8i 



CovB, gi'e's a sang, Montgometj cried, 
And 1»7 jour disputes all aside. 
What Bigmfies't for folks to chide 

For what's been done before them 1 
Let Whig and Torj all agree, 
Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 
Let Whig and Torj all ^rea. 

To drop tb^ Whig-mig-monuii ; 
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Let Whig and Tory dl agree 
To spend the night in mirth and glee, 
And cheerfd' sing alang wi' me 
The reel of Tullochgorom. 

Oh, Tullochgorum's my delight, 

It gars us a' in ane unite, 

And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 

In conscience I abhor him. 
Blythe and merry we's be a*, 
Blythe and merry, blythe and merry, 
Blythe and merry we's be a'. 

And mak' a cheerfu' quorum. 
Bl3rthe and merry we's be a'. 
As lang as we hae breath to draw. 
And dance, till we be like to fa,'. 

The reel of Tullochgorum, 

id this celebrated effusion, which, in Bams's opinion, was entitled to rank " as 
first of songps." 

!lie Rev. John Skinner, being asked by Mr. Fergussoii, of Pitfonr, what he could 
> make him comfortable, gave the following answer: 

" Lodged in a canty cell of nine feet square, 
Bare bread and sowans and milk my belly's fare ; 
Shoes for my feet, soft clothing for my back — 
If warm, no matter whether blue or black : 
In such a sober, low, contented state. 
What comfort now need I from rich or great? 

Now in my eightieth year, my thread near spun. 

My race through poverty and labour run. 

Wishing to be by all my flock beloved, * 

And for long service by my Judge approved ; 

Death at my door and heaven in my eye, 

From rich or great what comfort now need I ? 

Let but our sacred edifice go on 
With cheerfulness until the work be done ; 
Let but my flock be faithfully supplied. 
My Mends all with their lot well satisfied; 
Then, oh, with joy and comfort from on high 
Let me in Christian quiet calmly die. 
And lay my ashes in my Griasel's grave, 
Tis all I wish upon the earth to have ! 

Thus lifted up above all vain desire, 

And quench'd each foolish spark of passLon's fire, 

Deprived of her I justly held so dear, 

Nor plagued with idle hope or idle fear, 

The smiles or frowns of fortune I defy; 

From rich or great what comfort now need I T* 
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There needs na' be sae great a pbraise, 
Wi* dringing dull Italian ]&jSy 
I wadna gi'e our ain strathspeys 

For half a hundred score o' 'em. 
They're douff and dowie at the best, 
Bouff and dowie, dou£f and dowie, 
They're douff and dowie at the best, 

Wi' a' their variorum. 
They're douff and dowie at the best. 
Their allegros, and a' the rest. 
They canna please a Highland taste. 

Compared wi' Tullochgorum. 

Let warldly minds themselves oppress 
Wi' fears of want and double cess. 
And sullen sots themselves distress 

Wi' keeping up decorum. 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 

Like auld Philosophorum ? 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wi' neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit. 
Nor ever rise to shake a fit 

At the reel of Tullochgorum ? 

May choicest blessings still attend 
Each honest open-hearted Mend, 
And calm and quiet be his end. 

And a' that's good watch o'er him I 
May peace and plenty be his lot. 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, * 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 

And dainties a great store o' 'em ! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstain'd by any vicious blot 1 
And may he never want a groat 

That's fond of Tullochgorum. 

But for the dirty, fEiwning fool. 
Who wants to be oppression's tool, 
May envy knaw his rotten soul, 
And discontent devour h\m I 
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May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow, 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 

And nane say, Wae's mo for 'im ! 
May dool and sorrow be his chance, 
And a' the ills that come frae France, 
Whae'er he be, that winna dance 

The reel of Tullochgorum ! 



THE EWIE Wr THE CKOOKIT HOKN. 

Rev. John SKnmEB. 

Oh, were I able to rehearse 
My ewie's praise in proper verse, 
I'd sound it out as loud and fierce 
As ever piper's drone could blaw I 
A' that kenn'd her would hae sworn 
Sic a ewie ne'er was bom 
Thereabouts, nor fEir awa'. 

She neither needed tar nor keel 
To mark her upon hip or heel. 
Her crookit homie did as weel 
To ken her by amang them a'. 

She never threaten'd scab nor rot. 
But keepit aye her ain jog-trot ; ' 
Both to the fauld and to the cot. 
Was never sweir to lead nor ca'. 

A better nor a thriftier beast 
Nae honest man need e'er hae wish'd ; 
For, silly thing, she never miss'd 
To hae ilk year a lamb or twa. 

The first she had I gae to Jock, 
To be to him a kind o' stock ; 
And now th^ laddie has a flock 
Of mair than thretty head and twa. 
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The neist I gae to Jean, and now 
The bairn sae braw has fauls sae fu', 
That lads sae thick come her to woo, 
They're fidn to sleep on hay or straw. 

Cauld nor hunger never dang her, 
Wind or rain could never wrang her j 
Ance she lay an oak and langer 
Forth aneath a wreath o' snaw. 

When other ewies lap the dyke. 
And ate the kail for a' the tyke. 
My ewie never play'd the like, 
But teesed about the bam wa'. 

I lookit aye at even for her. 
Lest mishanter should come ower her, 
Or the fumart micht devour her, 
Gin the beastie bade awa'. 

Yet, last ouk, for a' my keeping, 
( Wha can tell o't without greeting Q 
A villain cam', when I was sleeping, 
Stow my ewie, horn and a'. 

I socht her sair upon the mom, 
And down aneath a bush o' thom, 
There I fond her crookit horn, 
But my ewie was awa'. 

But gin I had the loon that did it, 
I hae sworn as weel as said it. 
Although the laird himsel' forbid it, 
I sail gie his neck a thraw. 

I never met wi' sic a turn, 
At e'en I had baith ewe and horn, 
Safe steekit up ; but gin the mom 
Baith ewe and horn were stown awa'. 

A' the daes that we hae worn 
Frae her and hers sae aft was shorn ; 
The loss o' her we could hae borne 
Had fair-strae death ta'en her awa'. 
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Oh, had she died o' croup or cauld, 
As ewies die when they grow auld. 
It hadna been by mony fstuld 
Sae sair a heart to ane o' us a*. 

But thus, puir thing, to lose her life 
Beneath a bluidj villain's knife, — 
In troth I fear that our gudewife 
Will never get abune't ava. 

Oh, a* je bards benorth Eonghom, 
Call up your Muses, let them mourn, 
Our ewie wi' the crookit horn 
Frae us stown, and fell'd and a'. 



THE AULD MINISTER'S SONG. 

Rbv. John Skutkeb. Air— *' Aald lang syne." 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

Or friendship e'er grow cauld ? 
Should we nae tighter draw the knot. 

Aye as we're growing auld ? 
How comes it then, my worthy Men', 

Who used to be sae kin', 
We dinna for each ither speer. 

As we did langsyne ? 

What though I am some aulder grown, 

An' ablins nae sae gay ; 
What though these locks, ance hazel brown, 

Are now well mix'd wi' gray : 
I'm sure my heart nae caulder grows, 

But as my years decline. 
Still friendship's flame as warmly glows 

As it did langsyne. 

Sae well's I min' upo' the days 

That we in youthfu' pride 
Had used to ramble up the braes 

On bonny Boggie's side. 

t 
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Nae fairies on the haunted green. 
Where moonbeams twinkling shine, 

Mair bljthelj frisk aroun' their queen. 
Than we did langsyne. 

Sae well's I min* ilk bonnj spring 

Ye on your harp did play ; 
An' how we used to dance and sing 

The livelang simmer's day. 
If ye hae not forgot the art 

To strike that harp divine, 
Ye'll fin' I still can play my part, 

An' sing as auld langsyne. 

Though ye live on the banks o' Doun, 

And me besooth the Tay, 
Ye well might ride to Faukland town 

Some bonny simmer's day. 
And at that place where Scotland's king 

Aft birl'd the beer and wine, 
Let's drink an' dance, an' laugh an' sing. 

An' crack o' auld langsyne. 



JOHN OF BADENYON. 

Rkv. John Skikneb. 

Wheit first I came to be a man of twenty years or so, 
I thought myself a handsome youth, and fain the world would know. 
In best attire I stept abroad, with spirits brisk and gay ; 
And here, and there, and every where, was like a mom in May. 
No care I had, no fear of want, but rambled up and down, 
And for a beau I might have pass'd in country or in town ; 
I still was pleased where'er I went ; and when I was alone, 
I tuned my pipe, and pleased myself wi' John o' Badenyon. 

Now in the days of youthful prime, a mistress I must find ; 
For love, they say, gives one an air, and ev'n improves the mind. 
On Phillis fair above the rest kind fortune fix'd mine eyes ; 
Her piercing beauty struck my heart, and she became my choice- 
To Cupid now, with hearty prayer, I offer'd many a vow, 
And danced and sung, and sigh'd and swore, as other lovers do ; 
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Bat when at last I breathed mj flame, I found her cold as stone — 
I left the girly and tuned mj pipe to John o' Badenyon. 

When love had thus my heart beguiled with foolish hopes and vain, 

To friendship's port I steer'd my course, and laugh'd at lovers' pain ; 

A friend I got by lucky chance — 'twas something like divine ; 

An honest friend's a precious gift, and such a gift was mine. 

And now, whatever may betide, a happy man was I, 

In any strait I knew to whom I freely might apply. 

A strait soon came ; my friend I tried — he laugh'd, and spum'd 

my moan ; 
I hied me home, and tuned my pipe to John o' Badenyon. 

I thought I should be wiser next, and would a patriot turn, 
Began to doat on Johnie Wilkes, and cry'd up Parson Home ; 
Their noble spirit I admired, and praised their noble zeal, 
Who had, with flaming tongue and pen, maintained the public weal. 
But, e'er a month or two had passed, I found myself betray'd ; 
'Twas Self and Party, after all, for all the stir they made. 
At last I saw these factious knaves insult the very throne ; 
I cursed them all, and tuned my pipe to John o' Badenyon. 

What next to do I mused a while, still hoping to succeed ; 

I pitch'd on books for company, and gravely tried to read : 

I bought and borrow'd every where, and studied night and day, 

Nor miss'd what dean or doctor wrote that happen'd in my way. 

Philosophy I now esteem'd the ornament of youth. 

And carefully, through many a page, I hunted after truth ; 

A thousand various schemes I tried, and yet was pleased with none ; 

I threw them by, and tuned my pipe to John o' Badenyon. 

And now, ye youngsters every where, who wish to make a phow, 
Take heed in time, nor vainly hope for happiness below ; 
What you may fstncy pleasure here is but an empty name ; 
And girls, and friends, and books also, you'll find them aU the same. 
Then be advised, and warning take frt)m such a man as me ; 
I'm neither pope nor cardinal, nor one of high degree ; 
You'll meet displeasure every where ; then do as I have done — 
E'en tune your pipe, and please yourself with John of Badenyon. 



— ^» >^<'^<^ 
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WHEN I BEGAN THE WORLD. 

Bby. Johk Skdoocb. From a manuscript collection of songs of the North of 

Scotland, bj Peter Buchan. 
Air — ** The broom o' the Cowden Knoves." 

Whbit I began the world first, it was not then as now, 
For all was plain and simple then, and friends were kind and true ; 
Oh, the times ! the weary times ! the times that I now see, — 
I think the world is all gone wrong from what it used to be. 

There was not then high-cap'ring heads prick*d up from ear to ear, 
And cloaks and caps were rarities for gentle folks to wear ; 
Oh, the times ! the wearj times ! the times that I now see, — 
I think the world is all gone wrong from what it used to be. 

There's not an upstart mushroom but what pretends to taste, 
And not a lass in a' the land but must be ladj-dress'd ; 
Oh, the times ! the weary times ! the times that I now see, — 
I think the world is all gone wrong from what it used to be. 

Our young men married then for love, so did our lassies too, 
And children loved their parents dear, as children ought to do ; 
Oh, the times I the weary times t the times that I now see, — 
I think the world is all gone wrong from what it used to be. 

For, oh, the times are sadly changed, a heavy change indeed, 
For love and friendship are no more, and honesty is fleed ; 
Oh, the times ! the weary times ! the times that I now see, — 
I think the world is all gone wrong from what it used to be. 

There's nothing now prevails but pride among the high and low. 
And strife and greed and vanity is all that's minded now ; 
Oh, the times ! the weary times ! the times that now I see, — 
I think the world is all gone wrong from what it used to be. 



«-->.fi.t5«4&#^)>^Si^^ 
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THE REEL 0' BOGIE. 

Albxaitdbb fourth Dukb of GtObdon, bom 1748, died 1827. 
Air—" There's cauld kaii in Aberdeen." 

There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

And custocks in Stra'bogie, 
Gin I hae but a bonnie lass, 

Ye'er welcome to your cogie. 
And ye may sit up a' the night, 
And drink till it be braid daylight : 
Gi'e me a lass baith clean and tight, 

To dance the reel o' Bogie. 

In cotillions the French excel, 

John Bull loves country-dances ; 
The Spaniards dance fandangoes well. 

Mynheer an allemande prances : 
In foursome reels the Scots delight. 
At threesomes they dance wondrous light, 
But twasomes ding a* out o' sight, 
Danced to the reel o' Bogie. 

Come, lads, and view your partners weel, 
W^e each a blythesome cogie : 

I'll tak' this lassie to mysel'. 
She looks sae keen and vogie : 

Now, piper lad, bang up the spring ; 

The country fashion is the thing. 

To prie their mou's ere we begin 
To dance the reel o* Bogie. 

Now ilka lad has got a lass. 

Save yon auld doited fogie. 
And ta'en a fling upon the grass. 

As they do in Stra*bogie ; 
But a' the lassies look sae fain. 
We canna think oursel's to hain, 
For they maun hae their come-again 

To dance the reel o' Bogie. 
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Now a' the lads hae done their best, 

Like true men o' Stra'bogiey 
We'll stop a while and tak' a rest^ 

And tipple out a cogie. 
Gome now, my lads, and tak' your glass, 
And try ilk other to surpass, 
In wishing health to ev'ry lass 

To dance the reel o' Bogie. 

Thia song, founded upon the x>opnlar bacchanalian ditty, the " Three-gii^d cog," 
was first published in " Johnson's Mosieal Museum," 1790. 



THE BONNY BREAST-KNOTS. 

From " The Ancient Minstrelsy of the North of Scotland," collected by 

Peter Buchan. 

Thebe was a bridal in this town, 
And till't the lasses a' were boun, 
Wi' mauky facings on their gown. 
And some o' them had breast-knots. 
the bonny, the bonny. 

Bonny, bonny, breast-knots I 
Tight an' bonny were they a'. 

When they had on their breast-knots. 

At eight o'clock the lads convene. 
Some clad in blue and some in green, 
Wi' shining bauchels on their sheen, 
And flowers upon their waistcoats. 

the bonny, <kc. 

And there were mony lusty lad. 
That ever handled graip or gaud, 
I wot their manhood well they show'd 
At rifling o' their breast-knots. 

the bonny, ^c. 

The wives came ben wi' a great fraise, 
An' wish'd the lassie happy days, 
An' muckle thought they o' her claise, 
Especially her breast-knots. 

the bonny, ^c. 
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The bride was drest in claes fu' braw, 
Frae head to feet without a flaw^ 
An' something mair she had to shaw, 
I maist forgot the breast-knots. 

the bonny, &c. 

In came her brither wi' a stend, 
An' sware that he had seen the send, 
Then cock'd his pistol to the bend, 
The fire, I wat, he mist not. 

the bonny, <bc. 

Out spake her mither when she saw 
The bride an' maidens a' sae braw, 
Wi' giggling clouts, black be your &', 
YeVe made a bonny feast o't. 

the bonny, &c. 

Her mither took her by the cluck. 
An' led her three times roun' the cruck, 
Syne said : Gudewife, well mat ye bruik. 
While some great count their kiest not. 

the bonny, <kc. 

l%e bridal breakfast down was set, 
Some buirly kippards o' milk meat. 
It scalded them it was sae het. 
As soon as they did taste a't. 

the bonny, Ac. 

The bree was het, did scauld their mou, 
An' some into their cutties blew, 
While some frae them their speens they threw, 
But yet their will they miss'd not. 

the bonny, ^c. 

When ilka ane had claw'd their plate, 
The piper lad he lookM blate. 
The folks a' said that he should ate. 
But he had lost the best o't. 

the bonny, &c. 
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Ower stools and dales the chiels did loup. 
An' a' the chains ih^y gar'd them coup ; 
The piper said, Wi' them, deil scoup^ 
He'd made a hungry feast o't. 

the bonny, ^c 

Out they gat then wi' a fling, 
nk lass into her lad did hing, 
nk o' them chose a different spring. 
The bride she chose the breast-knots. 

the bonny, <&c. 

Some sat on dales, an' some on planks. 
And some they sat on heads o' banks. 
The piper lad stood on his shanks. 
And birled up the breast-knots. 

the bonny, &o. 



MY HEAKT'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

BuBNS. Air—" Portmore." 

Mt heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe ; 
My heart's in the Highlands, wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, £eu:ewell to the north. 
The birthplace of valour, the countiy of worth ; 
"Wherever I wander, wherever I rove. 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

Farewell to the mountains high cover 'd with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forest Und wild hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, an^ ioMoimxi^ VXifc tq^ \ 
My heart's in tihe Hig)a\!aiL^^ ^\i^Tes^T \ %q» 
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POETMOKE. 

Air— "Portmore." 

O DoNALDiE, Donaldie, where hae ye been ? 
A hawking and hunting, go make my bed seen ; 
Qae make my bed seen and stir up the strae ; 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I gae. 

Let's drink and gae h^e, boys, let's drink and gae hame, 

If we stay any langer we'll get a bad name ; 

We'll get a bad name and fill ourselves fou, 

And the lang woods o' Derry are ill to gae through. 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a hunting the deer ; 
A chasing the wild deer, and catching the roe ; 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

bonny Portmore, ye shine where you charm, 
The more I think of you, the more my heart's warm ; 
When I look from you, my heart it is sore, 
When I mind upon Yaliantny and on Portmore. 

There are mony words, but few o' the best. 
And he that speaks fewest lives langest at rest ; 
My mind by experience teaches me so, — 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

" Donald Cameron," says Peter Bachan, in his " Ancient Ballads and Songs of 
the North of Scotland " 1828, vol. ii., " vas the author of this very beautiful and very 
old song. It is well known to most poetical readers with how little success Bums 
endeavoured to graft upon this stock a twig of his own rearing. Even Mr. Cunning- 
ham, in his ' Songs of Scotland/ admits the fact, and regrets that he could give no 
more than the first four lines of the original. The whole is now, fot the first time, 
given complete from the recitation of a very old person. " This song does not merit 
tiie praise Mr. Buchan girea it, and appears to be a heterogeneous jumble of lines 
firom various songs and ballads previously current. Who " Portmore" was is not 
stated. Bums's song, though not one of his best, is certainly an emendation of 
" Portmore," and is at all events consistent with itself. 
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TriE BONNIE HOUSE 0' AIRLY. 

Air-" The house of Airly." 

It fell on a day, and a bonnie summer daj, 
When the com grew green and rarely. 

That there fell out a great dispute 
Between Argyle and Airly. 

The Duke o' Montrose has written to Argyle 

To come in the morning early, 
An* lead in his men, by the back of Dunkeld, 

To plunder the bonnie house o* Airly. 

The lady look'd o'er her window sae hie. 

And, oh, but she look'd weary ; 
And there she espied the great Argyle 

Come to plunder the bonnie house o' Airly. 

" Come down, come down, Lady Margaret," he says, 

" Come down and kiss me fairly, 
Or before the morning clear daylight, 

I'll no leave a standing stane in Airly." 

^' I wadna kiss thee, great Argyle, 

I wadna kiss thee fairly ; 
I wadna kiss thee, great Argyle, 

Gin you shouldna leave a standing stane in Airly." 

He has ta'en her by the middle sae sma'. 
Says, " Lady, where is your druiy?" 

*' It's up and down the bonnie bum-side, 
Amang the planting of Airly." 

They sought it up, they sought it down, 

They sought it late and early. 
And found it in the bonnie btdm-tree 

That shines on the bowling-green o' Airly. 

He has ta'en her by the left shoulder. 

And, oh, but she grat sairly, 
And led her down to yon green bank 

Till he plunder'd the bonnie house o' Airly. 
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*' Oh, it's I hae seven braw sons," she says, 
'^ And the youngest ne er saw his daddie ; 

And although I had as mony mae, 
I wad gie them a' to Charlie. 

But gin my good lord had been at hame, 

As this night he is wi' Charlie, 
There durst na a Campbell in a* the west 

Hae plunder'd the bonnie house o* Airly." 

This song was recovered from oral tradition, and first printed towards the close 
of the last centorj. It narrates an episode of the civil wars of the Covenant, and 
the destruction of the castle of Airly, in ForfiEurshire, the seat of the Ogilvies, Earls 
of Airly, by the Earl of Argyle. 



BANNOCKS O' BARLEY. 

From " Johnson's Mnsical Museum." 

Bannocks o' bear-meal, bannocks o' barley. 

Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' barley ! 

Wha in a brulyie will first cry a parley ? 

Never the lads wi* the bannocks o* barley I 
Bannocks o' bear-meal, bannocks o' barley. 
Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' barley ! 

Wha in his wae days were loyal to Charlie ? 

Wha but the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley ? 
Bannocks o' bear-meal, bannocks o' barley, 
Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o* barley ! 



QUEEN MARY'S LAMENT. 

BUBNS. 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green 

On ilka blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out ower the grassy lea. 

Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams. 

And glads the azure skies, 
But nocht can glad the weary wioht 

That fast in durance lies. 
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Now blooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose doun the brae ; 

The hawthorn's budding in the glen, 
Ai^d milk-white is the slae. 

Now laverocks wake the merry mom 

Aloft on dewy wing, 
The merle in his noontide bower 

Makes woodland echoes ring. 

The mavis mild, wi' mony a note, 

Sings drowsy day to rest ; 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi' care nor thrall oppress'd. 

The meanest hind in fetir Scotland 
May rove these sweets amang ; 

But I, the queen o' a' Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison Strang. 

I was the queen o' bonnie France, 

"Where happy I hae been ; 
Fu' lightly rase I in the mom. 

As blythe lay down at e*en. 

And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there ; 

Yet here I lie in foreign bands 
And never-ending care. 

But as for thee, thou false woman, 

My sister and my fae, 
Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword 

That through thy soul shall gae. 

The weeping blood in woman's breast 

Was never known to thee, 
Nor the balm that draps on wounds of woe 

From woman's pitying ee. 

My son, my son, may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine ; 
And may t\io8fe ^^a^isvaea ^^'i^Xi^ t^i^ql 

That ne'ex -s^oxxVi^LXi^^ Qia.TS2Cfiaa\ 
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God keep thee frae thy mother's fiaes, 

Or turn their hearts to thee ; 
And where thou meet'st thy mother's friend, 

Remember him for me. 

Oh, soon to me may summer sun 

Nae mair licht up the mom ; 
Kae mair to me the autumn winds 

Wave o*er ihe yellow com I 

And in the narrow house o* death 

Let winter round me rave. 
And the next flowers that deck the spring 

Bloom on my peaceful grave. 



LOKD GKEGORY. 

BUBNS. 

Oh, mirk, mirk is this midnight hour, 

And loud the tempest's roar ! 
A waefu' wanderer seeks thy tow'r, — 

Lord Gregory, ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father's ha', 

And a' for loving thee ; 
At least some pity on me shaw. 

If love it mayna be. 

Lord Gregory, mind'st thou not the grove, 

By bonnie Lrwine side. 
Where first I own'd that virgin-love 

I lang, lang had denied ? 

How aften didst thou pledge and vow 

Thou wad for aye be mine ! 
And my fond heart, itseV sae true. 

It ne'er mistrusted tliixie. 
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Hard is thy heart, Lord Gregory, 
And flinty is thy breast : 

Thou dart of heaven that flashest by, 
Ohy wilt thou give me rest I 

Te mustering thunders from above, 
Your willing victim see ; 

But spare and pardon my fause love 
His wrangs to heaven and me ! 



BESSY AND HER SPINNING-WHEEL. 

BuBNB. Air^" The bottom of the punch-bowl." 

Ofly leeze me on my spinning-wheel ! 
Oh, leeze me on my rock and reel ! 
Frae tap to tae that deeds me bien. 
And haps me fiel and warm at e'en. 
I'll set me down and sing and spin. 
While laigh descends the simmer sun, 
Blest wi' content and milk and meal — 
Oh, leeze me on my spinning-wheel ! 

On ilka hand the bumies trot, 
And meet below my theekit cot^ 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite. 
Alike to screen the birdie's nest 
And little fishes caller rest ; 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel' 
Where blythe I turn my spinning-wheel. 

On lofty aiks the cushats wail, 
And echo cons the doolfu' tale ; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes, 
Delighted, rival ither's lays ; 
The cndk amang the claver hay, 
The paitrick whirrin o'er the ley. 
The swallow jinkin round my shiel. 
Amuse me at my spinning-wheel. 



Wi' sma* to sell, and less to boj, 
Aboon diatreaa, below envy, — 
Oh, wha wad leave this humble state, 
For a' the pride of a' the great t 
Amid their flaring idle toys. 
Amid their cumbrouB dinsome joys. 
Can thej the peace and pleasure feel 
Of fiesBj at her spimuog-wheel I 




CEADLE SONG. 

BlORUDaiLL. 

Baloo, baloo, laj wee nee thing. 

Oh, Baftl; close thy blinkin' ee 1 
Baloo, baloo, mj wee wee thii^. 

For thou art doublj dear to me 
Thy daddie now is far awa', 

A sailor laddie o'er the sea ; 
But Hope aye heohte his safe return 

To you, my bonnie lamb, am' me. 
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Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 

Oh, saftly close thy blinkin' ee I 
Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 

For thou art doubly dear to me. 
Thy face is simple, sweet, an* mild, 

Like ony simmer evening fa* ; 
Thy sparkling ee is bonnie black, 

Thy neck is like the mountain snaw. 

Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 

Oh, saftly close thy blinkin* ee ! 
Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing. 

For thou art doubly dear to me. 
Oh, but thy daddie's absence lang 

Might break my dowie heart in twa, 
Wert thou na left a dawtit pledge, 

To steal the eerie hours awa*. 



THE AULD MAN. 

Burks. 

But lately seen in gladsome green, 

The woods rejoiced the day, 
Through gentle showers the laughing flowers 

In double pride were gay ; 
But now our joys are fled 

On winter-blasts awa' ; 
Yet maiden May, in rich array. 

Again shall bring them a*. 

But my white pow nae kindly thowe 

Shall melt the snaws of age ; 
My trunk of eild, but buss or beild, 

Sinks in time*s wintry rage. 
Oh, age has weary days, 

And nights o* sleepless pain ! 
Thou golden tim^ o* -jouVXAvjJL^Tcmft, 

Wliy oom*6t t\iou TiQ\. ^jekolX 




fiisD of the wildemeBs, 

SljtheBome and cumberlees, 
Sweet be thj matin o'er moorknd and left 
Smblem of happineaa, 
Bless'd is th7 dwelling-place : 
Oh, to abide in the deeert with thee I 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave It birth ! 

Where on the dewy wing, 

Wher« art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O'er fell and mountain sheen. 

O'er moor and mountain green, 
O'er the red streamer that hemlda the day ; 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow's rim, 
Mu^cal dionib, Me, hie thee vm.^ \ 
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Then when the gloaming comes^ 
Low in the heather hlooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ; 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Bless'd is thy dwelling-place : 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 



HAP AND BOW. 

William Creech, bom 1745, died 1815. 

We'll hap and row, well hap and row. 
We'll hap and row the feetie o't ; 

It is a wee bit weary thing : 
I downa bide the greetie o't. 

And we pat on the wee bit pan, 
To boil the lick o' meatie o't ; 

A cinder fell and spoil'd the plan. 
And burnt a' the feetie o't. 

Fu' sair it grat, the puir wee brat, 
And aye it kick'd the feetie o't. 

Till, puir wee elf, it tired itself. 
And then began the sleepie o't. 

The skirling brat nae parritch gat, 
When it gaed to the sleepie o't ; 

It's waesome true, instead o' 'ts mou'. 
They're round about the feetie o't. 



MACGREGOK'S GATHERING. 

Sib Walteb Scott. Written for " Albyn's Anthology," 1816. 
Air—" Thain a' Grigalach." 

Thb moon's on the lake, and the mist's on the brae. 
And the clan has a name \^a\. \& Tiam^^'Si&Vii da.^ : 
Then gather, gatYiet, ^\^i«t, ^Tv%^a^\ ^^. 
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Our signal for fight, which from moharchs we drew, 
Must be heard but by night in our vengeful halloo : 
Then haUoo, halloo, halloo, Grigalach ! 

Glenorchy's proud mountains, Ooalchuim and her towers, 
Glenstrae, and Glenlyon, no longer are ours : 
We're landless, landless, landless, Grigalach ! 

But, doom'd and devoted by vassal and lord, 
Macgregor has still both his heart and his sword : 
Then courage, courage, courage, Grigalach ! 

If they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles, 
Give their roof to the flames and their flesh to the eagles : 
Then vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, Grigalach I 

While there's leaves on the forest, or foam on the river, 
Macgregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever : 
Then gather, gather, gather, Grigalach ! 

Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed shall career ; 
O'er the peak of Ben Lomond the galley shall steer ; 
And the rocks of Craig Royston like icicles melt. 
Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our vengeance unfelt : 
Then gather, gather, gather, Grigalach ! 



DONALD CAIED. 

Sm Waltbb Scott. From " Albyn's Anthology." 
Air — " Malcolm Caird's come again." 

Donald Oaird's come again ! 
Donald Caird's come again ! 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Oaird's come again ! 

Donald Oaird can lilt and sing, 
Blythely dance the Highland fling ; 
Drink till the gudeman be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind ; 
Hoop a leglan, clout a pan. 
Or crack a pow wi' ony man : 
Teli the news in brugh and g\.eii) 
Donald Oaird's come again \ 
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Donald Caird can wire a maukin. 
Kens the wiles o* dun-deer staukin ; 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a muir-fowl i* the drift ; 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 
He can wauk when they are sleepers ; 
Not for bountith or reward 
Daur thej mell wi' Donald Caird. 

Donald Caird can drink a gill 
Fast as hostler-wife can fill ; 
Ilka ane that sells gude liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker. 
When he's fou he's stout and saucy. 
Keeps the cantle o' the causey ; 
Highland chief and Lawland laird 
Maun gie way to Donald Caird. 

Steek the awmrie, lock the kist. 
Else some gear will sune be mist ; 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where AUan Oregor fand the tings : 
Dunts o' kebbuck, taits o* woo, 
Whiles a hen and whiles a soo ; 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard : 
Ware the wuddie, Donald Caird ! 

On Donald Caird the doom was stem, 
Craig to tether, legs to aim ; 
But Donald Caird, wi* muckle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the wuddie. 
Rings o' aim and bolts o' steel 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel : 
Watch the sheep in fauld and glen, 
Donald Caird's come again ! 



^oC\«lWiA»- 
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ALLEN-A-DALE. 

Sm Waltkb Scott. From " Rokeby." 

Allbn-a-Dale has no fagot for burning^ 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
AUen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning : 
Come read me my riddle, come hearken my tale, 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 

The baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 
And he Tiews his domains upon Arkindale side, 
The mere for his net and the lamb for his game. 
The chase for the wild and the park for the tame ; 
Yet the fish of the lake and the deer of the vale 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale was ne'er belted a knight. 

Though his spur be as sharp and his blade be as bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord. 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will veil, 

Who at Rerecross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come. 

The mother she ask'd of his household and home : 

** Though the castle of Richmond stands fair on the hill. 

My hall,'' quoth bold Allen, " shows gallanter still ; 

'Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale. 

And with all its bright spangles !" said Allen-a-Dale. 

The £etther was steel, and the mother was stone. 

They lifted the latch and bade him be gone ; 

But loud on the morrow their wail and their cry — 

He had laugh'd on the lass with his bonnie black eye ; 

And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale. 

And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale. 
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ON THE DEATH OF BURNS. 

BiCHABD Gall. 

Thebe^s waefu' news in yon town 
As e*er the warld heard ava ; 

There's dolefu* news in yon town, 
For Robbie's gane and left them a*. 

How blythe it was to see his face 
Come keeking by the hallan wa'; 

He ne'er was sweir to say the grace, 
But now he's gane and left them a*. 

He was the lad wha made them glad, 
Whanever he the reed did blaw: 

The lasses there may drap a tear. 
Their funny friend is now awa'. 

Nae daffin now in yon town ; 

The browster-wife gets leave to draw 
An' drink hersel', in yon town. 

Sin' Robbie gaed and left them a\ 

The lawin's canny counted now. 

The bell that tinkled ne'er will draw ; 

The king will never get his due, • 
Sin' Robbie gaed and left them a'. 

The squads o' chiels that lo'ed a splore 
On winter evenings never ca* ; 

Their bl3rthesome moments a' are o'er. 
Sin' Robbie's gane and left them a*. 

Frae a' the een in yon town 

I see the tears o* sorrow fa'. 
An' weel they may ; in yon town 

Nae cauty sang they hear ava. 

Their e'ening sky begins to lour, 
The murky clouds thegither draw ; 

'Twas but a blink afore a shower, 
Ere Robbie gaed and left them a*. 
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The landwart hixzj winna speak ; 

Ye'll see bar eittiug like a ciaw 
Amang the reek, while rattons squeak — 

Her dawtit bard is now awa'. 

But could I lay my hand upon 
Hia whistle, keenly wad I blaw, 

An' screw about the auld drone, 
An' lilt a Ughtsome spring or twa. 

If it were sweetest aye when wat. 

Then wad I ripe my pouch, an' draw, 

An' steep it weel amang the maut. 
As lang's I'd saxpence at my ca'. 

For warld's gear I dinna care, 
Hy stock o' that is unco' sma' : 

Come, friend, well pree the barley-bree 
To his braid &me that's now awa*. 




GLOSSARY. 



d gh hare always tbe guttural sound. The sound of the English diphthong 
iommonly spelt on. The French u, a sound which often occurs in the 
h language, is marked on, or ui. The a in genuine Scottish words, except 
onning a diphthong, or followed by an e mute arter a single consonant, sounds 
lly like the broad English a in wall. The Scottish diphthong ae always, and 
f often, sound like the French e masculine. The Scotti&h diphthong ey 
like the Latin ei. 





Ba\ ball. 


ray, aloof. 


Backets, ash-boards. 


: a shy distance. 


Baeklins, coming back, returning. 


ove, up. 


Bad, did bid. 


broad, in sight. 


Baide, endured, did stay. 


1 breadth. 


Baggie, the belly. 




Bainie, having lai|^ bonest stout. 


^ffloof, unpremeditated. 


Bairn, a child. 


ore. 


Bairntime, a family of children, a brood. 




Baith, both. 


en. 


Ban, to swear. 


the right line, wrong. 


Bane, bone. 


erhaps. 


Bang, to beat, to strive. 




Bannock, a kind of thick cake of bread, a 


y, earnest-money. 


small jannack, or loaf made of oatmeal. 


1. 


Bardie, dimfnutive of bard. 


ath. 


Bar^t, barefooted. 




Barmie, of or like barm. 


old horse. 


Batch, a crew, a gang. 


ot cinder. 


Bails, botts. 


si 


Baudrons, a cat. 


me. 


Bauld, bold. 


wkward. 


Baiok, bank. 


Imost. 


Baws*nt, having a white stripe down the 


mong. 


face. 


if. 


Be, to let be, to give over, to cease. 


e. 


Bear, barley. 




Beastie, dimin. of beast. 


er against. 


Beet, to add fiiel to fire. 


mother. 


Beld, bald. 


i. 


Belyve, by and by. 


squint, aslant. 


Ben, into the spence or parlour. 


road, stirring. 


Benlomond, a noted mountain in Dum- 


hwart. 


bartonshire. 


ssession ; as in a* my aught, in 


Bethankit, grace after meat. 


>u8session. 


Beuk, a book. 


' syne, older time, days of other 


Bicker, a kind of wooden dish, a short 




race. 
Bie or hield, shelter. 


in, or auld /arrant, sagacious, 


Bien, wealthy, plentiful. 


;, prudent. 


Big, to build. 


1. 


Biggin, building, a house. 


»y. 


Biggit, built. 


ful. 


Bill, a bull. 


beard of barley, cats, &c. 


Billie, a brother, a young fellow. 


arded. 


Bing, a heap of grain, potatoes, &c. 
Birk, birch. 


{Tond. 
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Birken-tkaw, BirehetMPOod'ShaWt a small 

wood. 
Birkigf a clerer fellow. 
Birring, the noise of partridges, &c. when 

they spring. 
Sit, crisis, nick of time. 
Bix», a bustle, to buzz. 
Bkutie, a shrivelled dwarf, a term of 

contempt. 
BUuM, blasted. 
Blatet bashful, sheepish. 
Blather, bladder. 

Blaud, a flat piece of anything, to slap. 
BkHo, to blow, to boast. 
Bleerit, bleared, sore with rheum. 
Bleert and btin, bleared and blind. 
Bleezing, blazing. 
Blellum, idle talking fellow. 
Blether, to talk idly, nonsense. 
Bleth'rin, talking idly. 
Blink, a little while, a smiling look, to 

look kindly, to shine by fits. 
Blinker, a term of contempt. 
Blinkin, smirking. 
Blue-goton, one of those beggars who get 

annually, on the king's birth-day, a 

blue cloak or gown, with a badge. 
Bluid, blood. 
Bluntie, snivelling. 
Blype, a shred, a large piece. 
Bock, to vomit, to gush intermittently. 
Backed, gushed, vomited. 
Bodle, a small gold coin. 
Bogles, spirits, hobgoblins. 
Bonnie or bonny, handsome, beautiful. 
Board, a board. 
Boortree, the shrub elder ; planted much 

of old in hedges of barn-yards, &c. 
Boost, behoved, must needs. 
Bore, a hole in the wall. 
Botch, an angry tumour. 
Bouk^ vomiting, gushing out. 
Bousing, drinking. 
Bow-kail, cabbage. 
Bawt, bended, crooked. 
Brackens, fern. 
Brae, a declivity, a precipice, the slope 

of a hill. 
Braid, broad. 
Bragin't, reeled f )rward. 
Braik, a kind of harrow. 
Brainge, to run rashly forward. 
Brake, broke, made insolvent. 
Branks, a kind of wooden curb for horses. 
Brash, a sudden illness. 
Brats, coarse clothes, rags, &c. 
Brattle, a short race, hurry, fury. 
BratP, fine, handsome. 
Bratolyt or brawlie, very well, finely, 

heartily. 
Braxie, a morbid sheep. 
Breastie, diminutive of breast. 
Breastit, did spring up or forward. 
Breckan, fern. 

Breef, an invulnerable or irresistible spell. 
Breeks, breeches. 
Brent, smooth. 
Brewin, brewing. 
Brie, juice, liquid. 



Brig, a bridge. 

Brunstane, brimstone. 

Brisket, the breast, the bosom. 

Brither, a brother. 

Brock, a badger. 

Brogue, a hum, a trick. 

Broa, broth, liquid, water. 

Braase, broth : a race at country wed- 
dings, who shall first reach the bride- 
groom's house on returning from 
church. 

Brugh, a burgh. 

Bruilzie, a broil, a combustion. 

Brunt, did bum, burnt. 

Brust, burst. 

Buchan-bullers, the boiling of the sea 
among the rocks on the coast of 
Buchan. 

Buckskin, an inhabitant of Virginia. 

Bught, a pen. 

Bughttn-time, the time of collecting the 
sheep in the pens to be milked. 

Buirdly, stout-made, broad-made. 

Bum-clock, a humming beetle that flies 
in the summer evenings. 

BumnUng, humming as bees. 

Bummle, to blunder. 

Bummler, a blunderer. 

Bunker, a window-seat. 

Burdies, diminutive of birds. 

Bure, did bare. 

Burn, water, a rivulet. 

Burnewin, i.e. burn the wind, a black- 
smith. 

Burttie, diroin. of bum. 

Bushie, bushy. 

Buskit, dressed. 

Busks, dresses. 

Bussle, a bustle, to bustle. 

Buss, shelter. 

But, bot, with. 

But an* ben, the country kitchen and 
parlour. 

By himself, lunatic, distracted. 

Byke, a bee-hive. 

Byre, a cow-stable, a sheep-pen. 

Ca*, to call, to name, to drive. 

CaH or ca'd, called, driven, ealved. 

Cadger, a carrier. 

Cadie or caddie, a person, a young fellow. 

Cqff, chaff. 

Caird, a tinker. 

Cairn, a loose heap of stones. 

Calf-ward, a small enclosure for calves. 

Callan, a boy. 

Caller, fresh, sound, refireshing. 

Canie or cannie, gentle, mild, dexterous. 

Cannilie, dexterously, gently. 

Cantie or canty, cheerful, merry. 

Caniraip, a charm, a spell. 

Cap-stane, cope-stone, key-stone. 

Careerin, cheerrully. 

Carl, an old man. 

Carlin, a stout old woman. 

Cartes, cards. 

Caudran, a caldron. 

Cauk and keel, chalk and red clay. 

Cauld, cold. 
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a wooden drinking Tessel. 
, taxes. 

tr, a part of a bagpipe, 
a person, a fellow, a blow. 
, a stroke, a blow. 
t, cheeked, 
a chirp, to chirp. 
)r cheel, a young fellow. 
I or ehimlie^ a fire-grate, a fire- 
e. 

t'luff, the fire-side. 
•ing, shivering, trembling. 
n, choking. 
to chew ; cheek for chow^ side by 

, fat-faced. 

», a small village about a church, 

miet. 

or clae», clothes. 

cloth. 

ng, clothing. 

'«, nonsense, not speaking sense. 

ilapper of a mill. 

f, wrote. 

an idle tale, the story of the day. 

-, to tell idle stories; an idle story. 

i, snatched at, laid hold of. 

to clean, to scrape. 

i, scraped. 

r, idle stories. 

'jd scratch. 

to clothe. 

clothes. 

, having caught. 

I, jerking, clinking. 

mhell, who rings the church-bell. 

iheers. 

tielaver, idle conversation. 

to hatch; a beetle. 

», hatching. 

;he hoof of a cow, sheep, &c. 

, an old name for the devil. 

a bump or swelling after a blow. 

clouds. 

, wheedling. 

\ fishing- boat. 

wny^ a lock of hair tied upon a 

head ; a cap. 
mght. 

wooden dish, 
dimin. of cog. 

'rom Kyle, a district of Ayrshire ; 
Ued, saith tradition, from Coil, or 
8, a Pictish monarch, 
a genera], and sometimes a par- 
ir, name for country curs. 
iongie, quarrelling. 
un, command, 
le cud. 

blockhead, a ninny, 
appeared and disappeared by fits, 
lid cast. 
le ancle or foot. 

a wooden kitchen dish; also 
fowl* whose legs are clad with 
rs are said to be cootie. 

a species of the crow, 
rps, party, clan, 
fed with oats. 



Cotter, the inhabitaiit of a cothouset or 

cottage. 
Couthie, kind, loving. 
Cove, a cove. 
Cowe, to terrify, to keep under, to lop; a 

flight, a branch of furze, broom, &c. 
Cowp, to barter, to tumble over ; a gang. 
Cowpit, tumbled. 
Cowrin, coweruig. 
Cowte, a colt. 
Cozie, snug. 
Cozily, snugly. 
Crahbit, crabbed, flretful. 
Crack, conversation, to converse. 
Crackin, conversing. 
Craft or croft, a field near a house {in old 

husbandry). 
Craiks, cries or calls incessantly ; a bird. 
Crambo clink or cramho jingle, rhymes, 

do^grel verses. 
Crank, the noise of an ungreased wheel. 
Crankous, fretful, captious. 
Cranreuch, the hoar-frost. 
Crap, a crop, to crop. 
Craw, a crow of a cock, a rook. 
Creel, a basket ; to have one's wits in a 

creel, to be craz'd, to be fascinated. 
Creeshie, greasy. 
Crood or croud, to coo as a dove. 
Croon, a hollow and continued moan; to 

make a noise like the continued roar 

of a bull, to hum a tune. 
Crooning, humming. 
Crouchie, crook-backed. 
CrousCf cheerful, courageous. 
Crousely, cheerfully, courageously. 
Croudie, a composition of oatmeal and 

boiled water, sometimes from the broth 

of beef, mutton, &c. 
Crowdietime, breakfast-time. 
Crowlin, crawling. 

Crummock, a cow with crooked horns. 
Crump, hard and brittle ; J!poAr«» of bread. 
Crunt, a blow on the head with a cudgel. 
Cuif, a blockhead, a ninny. 
Cummock, a short staff with a crooked 

head. 
Curchie, a courtsey. 
Curler, a player at a game on the ice, 

practised in Scotland, called curling. 
Curlie, curled, whose hair falls naturally * 

in ringlets. 
Curling, a well-known game on the ice; 
Curmurring, murmuring, a slight rum- 
bling noise. 
Curpin, the crupper. 
Cushat, the dove or wood-pigeon. 
Cutty, short, a spoon broken in the 

middle. 

Baddie, a father. 

Daffln, merriment, foolishness. 

Daft, merry, giddy, foolish. 

Daimen, rare, now and then; daimen- 

icker, an ear of com now and then. 
Dainty, pleasant, good-hum jured, agree- 

able. 
Dales, plains, valleys. 
DarkiiHSt darklin. 
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Jkimd, to thrash, to abate. 

Daur, to dare. 

Daur't, dared. 

Daurg or daurk, a day's labour. 

JDavoekf David. 

Dawdf a large piece. 

DofwiU or dawtet, fondled, caressed. 

DearieSf dimin. of tears. 

Dearthfu', dear. 

Deavet to deafen. 

Deil-ma-care .' no matter for all that. 

Deleerit, delirious. 

Duerive, to desciibe. 

Dight, to wipe, to clean com from chaff. 

J>ight, cleaned from ctiaff. 

DighiSt cleans. 

Ding, to worst, to push. 

Dinna, do not. 

Dirl, a slight tremulous stroke or pain. 

Dizzen or diz'n, a duzen. 

Doited, stupified, hfbtrtated. 

Dolt, stupified, craxied. 

Donsie, unlucky. 

Dool, sorrow ; to sing dool, to lament, to 

mourn. 
Doos, doves. 
Dorty, saucy, nice. 
Douce or douse, sober, wise, prudent. 
Doucely, soberly, prudently. 
Dought, was or were able. 
Doup, backside. 

Doup'Skelper, one that strikes the tail. 
Dour and din, sullen, smUow. 
Doure, stout, durable, sullen, stubhom. 
Douaer, more pi uuent. 
Dow, am or are able, can. 
Dofoff, pithleus, wanting force. 
Dowie, worn with grief, fatigue, &c. ; half 

asleep. 
Downa, am or are not able, caimot. 
Doylt, stupid. 
Drop, a drop, to drop. 
Dropping, dropping. 
Dreep, to ooze, to drop. 
Dreigh, tedious, long about it. 
Dribble, drizzling, slaver. 
Drift, a drove 
Droddum, the breech. 
Drone, part of a bagpipe. 
Droop, rumprt,that droops at the crupper. 
Droukit, wet. 
Drounting. drawling. 
Drouth, thirst, drought. 
Drueken, drunken. 
Drumly, muddy. 

Drummock, meal and water mixed ; raw. 
Drunt, pet, sour humour. 
Dub, a small pond. 
Duds, rags, clothes. 
Duddie, ragged. 

Dung, worsted ; pushed, driven. 
Dun ted, beaten, boxed. 
Dusk, to push as a ram, &c. 
Dusht, pushed by a ram, ox, &c. 

Ee, the eye. 

Sen, the eyes. 

E'enin, evening. 

Eerie, frightened, dreading spirits. 



Eild, old age. 
Elbuek, the elbow. 
Eldritch, ghastly, frightfiil. 
En*, end. 

Enbrudi, Edinburgh. 
Eneugh, enough. 
Especial, especially. 
Ettle, to try, attempt. 
Eydent, diligent. 

Fa', fall, lot; to fall. 

Pa*s, does fall ; waterfalls. 

FaddonCt, fathomed. 

Fm, a foe. 

Faem, foam. 

Faiket, unknown. 

Fairin, a fairing, a present. 

Fallow, fellow. 

Fand, did find. 

Farl, a cake of bread. 

Fash, trouble, care ; to trouble, tocarcfw, 

Fasht, troubled. 

Fasleren-een, Fasten's even. 

Fauld, a fold, to fold. 

FaulUing, folding. 

Faut, fault. 

Fawsont, decent, seemly. 

Feal, a field, smooth. 

2!"«arjru', frightful. 

Fear't, frightened. 

Feat, neat, spruce. 

Fecht, to finht. 

Fechtin, fighting. 

Feck, many, plenty. 

Fecket, waistcoat. 

Feckfu', large, brawny, stout. 

Feckless, puny, weak, silly. 

Feckly, weakly. 

Peg, a fig. 

Feide, feud, enmity. 

Fell, keen, biting ; the flesh immediately 
under the skin ; a field pretty level, on 
the side or top of a hill. 

Fen, mud, filth. 

Fend, to live comfortably. 

Ferleie or ferity, to wonder ; a wonder, 
a term of contempt. 

Fetch, to pull by fits. 

Fetch't, pulled intermittently. 

Fidge, to fidget. 

Fiel, soft, smooth. 

Fient, fiend, a petty oath. 

Fier, sound, healthy; a brother, aftiend. 

Fisle, to make a rustling noise ; a fidget, 
a bustle. 

Fit, a foot. 

Fittie-km, the nearer horse of the hind- 
most pair in the plough. 

Fizz, to make a hissing noise like fer- 
mentation. 

Flainen, flannel. 

Fleech, to supplicate in a flattering man- 
ner. 

FleecKd, supplicated. 

FleecHn, supplicating. 

Fleish, a fleece. 

Fleg, a kick, a random blow. 

Flether, to decoy by fair worda. 

Fletherin, flattering. 
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Fltjgt to icare, to frighten. 

Fliekter, to flutter as young nestlings 

when their dam approaches. 
Flickering, to meet, to encounter with. 
Flinders, shreds, broken pieces. 
Flinffin-tree, a piece of timber hung by 

way of partition between two horses in 

a stable, a flail. 
Fliek, to fret at the yoke. 
FliekU, firetted. 
FlitteTt to vibrate like the wings of small 

birds. 
Flittering, fluttering, vibrating. 
Flunkie, a servant in livery. 
Foord, a ford. 
Forbears, forefathers. 
Forbge, bCMides. 

For/aim, distressed, worn out, jaded. 
Forfoughten, fatigued. 
Forgather, to meet, to encounter with. 
Forgie, to forgive. 
Forjesket, Jaded with fatigue. 
Father, fodder. 
Fou, full, drunk. 
Foughten. troubled, harassed. 
Fouth, plenty, enougn, or more than 

enough. 
Fow, a bushel, &c. ; also a pitchfork. 
Frae, from. 
Freath, froth. 
Frien*, friend. 
Fu', ftiU. 

Fud, the scut,or tail of the hare, cony,&e. 
Fuff, to blow intermittently. 
jPf*/*/, did blow. 
Funnie, full of merriment. 
Fur, a furrow. 
Furm, a form, bench. 
Fpke, trifling cares ; to piddle; to be in a 

fuss about trifles. 
Fple, to soil, to dirty. 
FpPt, soiled, dirtied. 

Gab, the mouth ; to speak boldly or pertly. 

Gaberlunxie, an old pedlar. 

Gadtman, a ploughboy, the boy that rides 
the horses in i he plough. 

Gae, to go*, gaed, went; gaen, gone; 
gaun, going. 

Gae* or gate, way, manner, road. 

Gang, to go, to walk. 

Ctw, to make, to force to. 

C^ar*t, forced to. 

Garten, a garter. 

€kuh, wise, sagacious, talkative; to con- 
verse. 

Gaehin, conversing. 

Gaucy, Jolly, large. 

Gawky, half-witted, foolish, romping. 

Gear, riches, good<< of any kind. 

Geek, to toss the head In wantonness or 
scorn. 

Ged, a pike. 

Gentles, great folks. 

Geordie, a guinea. 

Get, a child, a young one. 

Ghaist, a gliost. 

Gie, to give; gied, gave; gien, given. 

Giftie, dimin. of gift. 



Giglets, playful girls. 

Gillie, a boy, servant. 

Gilpey, a half grown, half-informed hoy 
or girl ; a romping lad. a hoyden. 

Gimmer, an ewe from one to two years old* 

Gin, if, against. 

Gipsey, a young girl. 

Girn, to gnn, to i wist the features in rage. 

Girning, grinning. 

Gizz, a periwig. 

Glaikit, inattentive, foolish. 

Glaive, a sword. 

Glaizie, glittering, smooth like glass. 

Gtaundt aimed, snatched. 

Gleck, bharp, ready. 

Gieg, sharp, ready. 

GtHb, glebe. 

G/en, dale, deep valley. 

Gley, a squint, to squint ; agley, off at a 
side, wrong. 

Glib-gahbet, that speaks smoothly and 
readily. 

Glint, to peep. 

Glinted, peeped. 

Glintin, peeping. 

Gloamin, the twilight. 

Glowr, to 8ta e, to iouk ; a stare, a look. 

Glotor'd, looked, stared. 

Goivan, the flower of the daisy, dande- 
lion, hawk-weed, &c. 

Gowany; gowany-glens, daisied dales. 

Gawd, gold. 

Gowff, the game of golf ; to strike as the 
bat does the ball at golf. 

GotoJTd, struck. 

Gowk, a cuckoo, a term of contempt. 

Grave or grain, a groan, to groan. 

Gowl, to howl. 

Grain'dandgannted,gjo&nedandgT\mted. 

Graining, groaning. 

Graip, a pronged instrument for cleaning 
stables. 

Graitfi, accoutrements, furniture, dress» 
gear. 

Grannie, grandmother. 

Grape, to grope. 

Grapit, groped. 

Grat, wept, shed tears. 

Great, intimate, familiar. 

Gree, to agree ; to bear the gree, to be de- 
cidedly victor. 

Gree't, agreed. 

Greet, to shed tears, to weep. 

Greeiin, crying, weeping. 

Grippet, catched, seized. 

Groat, to get the whistle of one** groat, to 
play a losing game. 

Gronsome, loathsomely, grim. 

Grozet, a gooseberry. 

Grumph, a grunt, to gnmt 

Orumphie, a sow. 

Grun, the ground. 

Grunsiane, a grindstone. 

Gruntte, the phiz, a grunting noise. 

Grunzie, mouth. 

Grushie, thick, of thriving growth. 

Gude, the Supreme Being ; good. 

Guid, good. 

Guid-morning, good morrow. 
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Cfuid-e*eni good evening. 

Guidman and guidwife, the master and 

mistress of the house; young guidman, 

a man newly-married. 
Gully or gullie, a large knife. 
Cruiafather,guidmolher, father-in-law and 

mother-in-law. 
Gumlie, muddy. 
Gutty, tasteful. 

Ha', hall. 

Ha'-bible, the great bible that lies in the 
hall. 

Hae, to have. 

Nam, had, ike participle. 

Haet,fienthaet, a petty oath of negation ; 
nothing. 

Haffet, the temple, the side of the head. 

Hafflins, nearly haJf, partly. 

Hag, a gulf in mosses and moors. 

Haggis, a kind of pudding boiled in the 
stomach of a cow or sheep. 

Hain, to spare, to save. 

Hain'd^ spared. 

Hairst, harvest. 

Haith, a petty oath. 

Haivers, nonsense, speaking without 
thought. 

Hal' or hald, an abiding place. 

Hale^ whole, tight, healthy. 

Haly, holy. 

Hame, home. 

Hallan, a particular partition-wall in a 
cottage, or more properly, a seat of turf 
at the outside. 

Hallowmas, Hallow-eve, the 31 st of Oc- 
tober. 
\ Hamely, homely, affable. 

Han or haun, hand. 

Hap, an outer garment, mantle, plaid. 
Sec. ; to wrap, to cover, to hap. 

Happer, a hopper. 

Happing, hopping. 

Hap, step, an* loup, hop, skip, and leap. 

Harkit, hearkened. 

Ham, very coarse linen. 

Hash, a fellow that neither knows how 
to dress nor act with propriety. 

Hastit, hastened. 

Haud, to hold. 

Haughs, low-lying rich lands, valleys. 

Haurl, to drag, to peel. 

Haurlin, peelmg. 

Haverel, a half-witted person ; half- 
witted. 

Havins, good manners, decorum, good 
sense. 

Hawkie, a cow, properly one with a white 
face. 

Heapit, heaped. 

Healsome. healthful, wholesome. 

Hearse, hoar.»e. 

Hear't, hear it. 

Heather, heath. 

Hech 1 oh I strange I 

Hecht, promised to foretell something 
that is to be got or given*, {oieloVd-, 

the fhing foretold ; offered. 
Heckle^ a board, in which are &xe^ a 



number of sharp pins, used in diassiag 

hemp, flax, &c. 
Heeze, to elevate, to raise. 
Helm, the rudder or helm. 
Herd,Xo tend flocks, one who tends flocks. 
Herrin, herring. 
Herry, to plunder; most properly, to 

plunder birds' nests. 
Herryment, plundering, devastation. 
Hersel, herself; also a herd of cattle of 

any sort. 
Het, hot. 

Heugh, a crag, a coal-pit. 
Hileh, a hoi'ble, to bait. 
Hilchin, halting. 
Himsel, himself. 
Hiney, honey. 
Hing, to hang. 

Hirple, to walk crazily, to creep. 
Hirtle, so many cattle as one person can 

attend. 
Histie, dry, chapt, barren. 
Hitcht, a loop, a knot. 
Hizzie, huzzy, a young girl. 
Hoddin, the motion of a sage country- 
man riding on a cart-horse ; humble. 
Hog-score, a kind of distance line, in 

curling, drawn across the rink. 
Hog-shouther, a kind of hoise-play, by 

jostling with the shoulder; to Jostle. 
Hool, outer ikin or case, a nut-shell, 

pease-swade. 
Hoolie, slowly, leisurely. 
Hoolie ! take leisure, stop. 
Hoord, a hoard, to hoard. 
Hoordit, hoarded. 
Horn, a spoon made of horn. 
Hornie, one of the many names of the 

devil. 
Host or hoast, to cough. 
Hostin, coughing. 
Hoicked, turned topsy-turvy, blended, 

mixed. 
Hosts, coughs. 
Houghmagandie, fornication. 
Houlet, an owl. 
Housie, dimin. of house. 
Hove, to heave to swell. 
Hov'd, heaved, swelled. 
Howdie, a midwife. 
Howe, hollow, a hollow or dell. 
Howebackit, sunk in the back (spoken of 

a horse, &c.) 
Howfft a landlady, a house of resort. 
Howk, to dig. 
Howkit, digged. 
Howkin, digging. 
Howlet, an owl. 
Hoy, to urge. 
Hoy't, urged. 
Hoyse, a pull upwards. 
Hoyte, to amble crazily. 
Hughoc, dimin. of hugh. 
Hurcheon, a hedgehog. 
Hurdles, the loins, the crupper. 
Hushion, cushion. 
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i great-grandchfld. 

Ika, each, every. 

ie, ill-natured,maliciou8,niggardIy 

genius, ingenuity. 

ire, fire-place. 

hall or will. 

ther, one another. 

de; also a familiar term among 

:ry folks for a giddy young girl. 

) dally, to trifle. 

, trifling, dallying. 

Jerk of water; to Jerk as agitated 

a 

arse raillery ; to pour out, to shut, 

k as water. 

I jilt; a giddy girl. 

to jump, slender in the waist, 

(ome. 

dodge, to turn a comer; a sudden 

Qg, a comer. 

that turns quickly; agay sprightly 

I wag. 

dodging. 

jerk. 

', a kind of knife. 

) stoop, to bow the head. 

jouf, a verb which incliraes both 

vinging motion and x>ealing sound 

vcge bell. 

to J06tle. 

law. 

>lewort; a kind of broth. 

nt, the stem of the colewort. 

)wls, &c. paid as rent by a farmer. 

it a cheese. 

peep, to peep. 

, a sort of mischievous spirits, 

) haunt fords and ferries at night, 

ally in storms. 

know ; kend or ken*t, knew. 

, a small matter. 

*/«, well known. 

tted, hairy ; a fleece of wooL 

carking, anxiety. 

truss up the clothes. 

, a young girl, a gossip. 

idred. 

nd. 

iooseTf country stallion. 

ood, a certain part of the entrails 

ox, &c. 

country. 

le harvest-supper, a churo. 

to christen, or baptise. 

est, a shop-counter. 

, anything that eats with bread, 

ire for soup, gravy, &c. 

ndred. 

o tickle ; ticklish, difficult. 

a young cat. 

to cuddle. 

I, cuddling. 

, like knags^ or points of rocks. 

I, a hammer, a hammer for breuk- 

)ne8. 

a small round hillock. 

Iwarf. 



Kye, cows. 

Kyle^ a district in Ayrshire. 

KytCt the belly. 

Kythe, to discover, to show one's self. 

Laddie, diminutive of lad. 

Laggen, the angle between the side and 
bottom of a wooden dish. 

Laigh, low. 

Lairing^ wading and sinking in snow, 
mud, &c. 

Laithf loath. 

LaUhfu't bashful, sheepish. 

Lallans, Scottish dialect. 

Lambie, dimin. of lamb. 

Lampit, a kind of shell-fish. 

Lan', land, estate. 

Lane, lone: my lane^ thy lane, &e., my- 
self alone, &c. 

Lanely, lonely. 

Lang, long; to think long, to long, to 
wear}'. 

Lap, did leap. 

Lave, the rest, the remainder, the others. 

Laverock, the lark. 

Lawin, shot, reckoning, bill. 

Lawlan, lowland. 

Lea'e, to leave. 

Leal, loyal, true, faithful. 

Lea-rig, grassy ridge. 

Lear (pronoun, lare), learning. 

Lee-lang, live-long. 

Leesome, pleasant. 

Leexe-me, a phrase of congratulatory en- 
dearment; I am happy in thee, or 
proud of thee. 

Leister, a three-pronged dart for striking 
fish. 

Leugh, did laugh. 

Leuk, a look, to look. 

Libhet, gelded. 

Lift, sky. 

Lightly, sneeringly ; to sneer at. 

Lilt, a ballad, a tune; to sing. 

Limmer, a kept mistress, a strumpet. 

LimpH, limped, hobbled. 

Link, to trip along. 

Linkin, tripping. 

Linn, a watertall, precipice. 

Lint, flax ; lint V the bell, flax in flower. 

Lintwhite, a linnet. 

Loan or toanin, the place of milking. 

Loof, the palm of the hand. 

Loot, did let. 

Looves, plural o/loaf. 

Loun, a fellow, a ragamu£Bn, a woman 
of easy virtue. 

Loup, jump, leap. 

Lowe, a flame. 

Lowin, flaming. 

Lowrie, abbreviation 0/ Lawrence. 

Lowae, to loose. 

Lows'd, loosed. 

Lng, the ear, a handle. 

Luggct, having a handle. 

Luggie, a small wooden dish with a 
handle. 

Lum, the chimney. 

Lunch, a\&Tjge^v&^Q olOaRRSfc^^^^^^^. 
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Lunt, a eolamn of smoke; to smoke. 

Luntint smoking. 

Lf/artf of a mixed colour, grey. 



Jfotf, more. 

Mair, more. 

Mai*t, most, almost 

Maiitly^ mostly. 

Makt to make. 

Makin, making. 

Maiietif farm. 

Matlie, Molly, 

Manfft among. 

Manse, the parsonage-house where the 

minister lives. 
Manteele^ a mantle. 
Mark, merks. {This and several other 

nouns which in English require an s 
I to form the plural, are in Scotch, like 

the words sheep, deer, the same in both 

numbers.) 
Mar's year, the year 1715. 
Mashlum, mistin, mixed com. 
Mask, to mash, as malt, &c. 
Maskin-pat, a tea-pot. 
Maukin, a hare. 
Maun, must. 
Mavis, the thrush. 
Maw, to mow. 
Mawin, mowing. 
Meere, a mare. 
Meikle, much. 
Melancholious, mournful. 
Melder, corn, or grain of any kind, sent 

to the mill to be ground. 
Mell, to meddle ; altio a mallet for pound- 

insr barley in a stone trough. 
Melvie, to soil with meal. 
Men', to mend. 

Mense, good manners, decorum. 
Menseless, ill-bred, rude, impudent. 
Messin, a small dog. 
Midden, a dunghill. 
Midden-hole, a gutter at the bottom of 

a dunghill. 
Mim, prtm, affectedly meek. 
Min', mind, resemblance. 
Mind't, mind it, resolved, intending. 
Minnie, mother, dam. 
Mirk, mirkest, dark, darkest. 
Misca*, to abuse, to call names. 
Misca'd, abused. 

Mislear'd, mischievous, unmannerly. 
Misteuk, mistook. 
Mither, a mother. 
Mixtie-maxtie, confusedly mixed. 
Moistify, to moisten. 
Mony or monie, many. 
Moop, to nibble as a sheep. 
Moorlan\ of or belonging to moors. 
JIforfi, the next day, to-morrow. 
Mou, the mouth. 
Moudiwort. a mole. 
Mousie, dimin. of mouse. 
Muckle or mickle, great, big, much. 
Musie, dimm. of muse. 
Muslin-kail, broth, composed simply of 

water, shelled barley, and greens. 



Mutchkin, an English pint. 
Myselt myself. 

Na, no, not, nor. 

Nae, no, not, any. 

Naelhiny or naithinjft nothing. 

Na'g, a horse. 

None, none. 

Happy, ale ; to be tipsy. 

Negleckit, neglected. 

Neebor, neighbour. 

Neuk, nook. 

Niest, next. 

Sieve, the fist. 

Nievefu', handful. 

Niffer, an exchange ; to exchange, to bar- 

ter. 
Niger, a n^p^o. 

Nine-tailed-ccU, a hangman's whip. 
Nit, a nut. 

Norland, of or belonging to the north. 
Nutic't, noticed. 
Nowte, black cattle. 

0\ of. 

Ochils, name of mountains. 
haith, O faith I an oath. 
Ony or onie, any. 
Or, is often used for ere, before. 
0*«, ofit. 

Ourie, shivering, drooping. 
Oursel or oursels, ourselves. 
Outlers, cattle not housed. 
Owre, over, too. 

Owrehip, a way of fetching a blow with 
the hammer over the arm. 

Pack, intimate, familiar; twelve stone of 

wool. 
Painch, paunch. 
Paitrick, a partridge. 
Pang, to cram. 
Parle, speech. 
Parritch, oatmeal pudding, a well-known 

Scotch dish. 
Pat, did put ; a pot. 
Pattle or pettle^ a plough-staff. 
Pauf/hty, proud, haughty. 
Pauky or pawkie, cunning, sly. 
Pay't, paid} beat. 
Peek, to fetch the breath short, as in an 

asthma. 
Pechan, the crop, the stomach. 
Peelin, peelii\g. 
Pet, a domesticated sheep, &c. 
Pettle, to cherish ; a plough-staff. 
Philibegs, short petticoats worn by the 

Higlandmen. 
Phraise, fair speeches, flattery; to flatter. 
Phraisin, flattery. 
Pibroch, a Highland war-song adapted to 

the bagpipe. 
Pickle, a small quantity. 
Pine, pain, uneasiness. 
Pit, to put. 

Plucad, a public proclamation. 
Plack, an old Scotch coin, the third part 

of a Scotch penny, twelve of which 

make an English penny. 
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Plackteatf penniless, without money. 

Platie, dimin. of plate. 

Plew or pleugh, a plough. 

Pliskiet a trick. 

Poindt to seize on cattle, or take the 

goods, as the laws of Scotland allow, 

for rent. 
Poortith, poverty. 
Pou, to pull. 
Pouk, to pluck. 
Poussie, a hare, a cat. 
Pout, a poult, a chick. 
Pou% did pull. 
Pouthery, like powder. 
Pow, the head, the skull. 
Potonie, a little horse. 
Powther or pouther, powder. 
Preen, pin. 
Prent, print. 
Prie, to taste. 
Prie*d, tasted. 
Prief, proof. 

Prig, to cheapen, to dispute. 
Priggin, cheapening. 
Primsie, demure, precise. 
Propone, to lay down, to propose. 
Provoses, provosts. 
Pund, pound, pounds. 
Pyle, apple o* ca/, a single grain of chaff. 

Quat, to quit. 

Quak, to quake. 

Quey, a cow Irom one to two years old. 

Ragweed, herb ragwort. 

Raible, to rattle nonsense. 

Rair, to roar. 

Raize, to madden, to inflame. 

Ramfeezl'd, fatigued, overspread. 

Ram-stam, thoughtless, forward. 

Raploch, properly a coarse cloth, but used 

as an adnoun for coarse. 
Barely, excellently, very well. 
Rash, a rush ; rash-buss, a bush of rushes. 
Ration, a rat. 

Raucle, rash, stout, fearless. 
Raught, reached. 
Raw, a row. 
Rax, to stretch. 
Ream, cream ; to cream. 
Reamin, brimful, frothing. 
Reave, rove. 
Reck, to heed. 
Rede, counsel, to counsel. 
Red'Wat-shod, walking in blood oyer the 

shoe-tops. 
Red-wud, stark-mad. 
Ree, half-drunk, fuddled. 
Reek, smoke. 
Reekin, smoking. 
Reekit, smoked, smoky. 
Remead, remedy. 
Requite, requited. 
Rest, to stand restive. 
Restit, stood restive ; stimted, withered. 
Restricked, restricted. 
Rew, repent. 
Rief, reefi plenty. 



Rief randies, sturdy beggars. 

Rig, a ridge. 

Rin, to run, to melt ; rinnin, running. 

Rink, the course of the stones, a term in 
curling on ice. 

Rip, a handful of unthrashed com. 

Riskit, made a noise like the tearing of 
roots. 

Rockin, spinning on the rock or distaff. 

Rood, stands likewise for the plural roods. 

Roon, a shred. 

Roose, to praise, to commend. 

Roun\ round, in the circle of neighbour- 
hood. 

Roupet, hoarse, as with a cold. 

Routhei, plentiful. 

Row, to roll, to wrap. 

RowH, rolled, wrapped. 

Rowte, to low, to bellow. 

Rowth or routh, plenty. 

Rowtin, lowing. 

Rozet, rosin. 

Rung, a cudgel. . 

Runkled, wrinkled. 

Runt, the stem of colewort or cabbage. 

Ruth, a woman's name; the book so 
called; sorrow. 

Sae, so. 

Saft, soft. 

Sair, to serve ; a sore. 

Sairly or sairlie, sorely. 

Sair't, served. 

Sark, a shirt. 

Sarkit, provided with shirts. 

Saugh, the willow. 

Saul, soul. 

Saumont, salmon. 

Saunt, a saint. 

Saut, salt. 

Saw, to sow. 

Sawin, sowing. 

Sax, six. 

Scaith, to damage, to injure ; injury. 

Scar, to scar, a scar. 

Scaud, to scald. 

Scauld, to scold. 

Scaur, apt to be scared. 

Scawl, a scold. 

Scon, a kind of bread. 

Sconner, a loathing, to loathe. 

Scratch, to scream as a heu partridge, &c. 

Screed, to tear, a rent. 

Scrieve, to glide swiftly along. 

Scrievin, gleesomely, swiftly. 

Scrimp, to scant. 

Scrimpet, did scant, scanty. 

See^d, did see. 

Seizin, seizing. 

Sel, self ; a bodies sel, one's self alone. 

SelVt, did sell. 

Sen', to send. 

Sen't, I, he, or she sent, or did send it. 

Servan*, servant. 

Settlin, settling; to get a settlin, to be 

frightened into quietness. 
Sets, sets off, goes away. 
Shaird, a shred, shard. 
Shangan, a stick cleft at one end for put- 
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ting the tail of a dog, &c. into by way 
of mischief, or to frighten him away. 

Shaver, a humorous wag, a barber. 

Shauft to show ; a small wood in a hollow 
place. 

Sheen, bright, shining. 

Sheep-shank ; to think <mt?» se^nae sheep- 
thank, to be conceited. 

Sherra-moor, Sheriff-moor, the famous 
battle fought in the rebellion, a.d. 
1715. 

Sheugh, a ditch, a trench, a sluice. 

Shiel, a shed. 

Skill, shrUI. 

Shog, a shock, a push off at one side. 

Shuol, a shovel. 

Shoon, shoes. 

Shore, to offer, to threaten. 

Shor'd, offered. 

Shouther, the shoulder. 

Sic, such. 

Sicker, sure, steady. 

Sidelins, sidelong, slanting. 

Siller, silver, money. 

Simmer, summer. 

Sin, a son. 

Sin*, since. 

Skaith, see scaith. 

Skellum, a worthless fellow. 

Skelp, to strike, to slap ; to walk with a 
smart tripping step ; a smart stroke. 

Skelpi-limmer, a technical term in female 
scolding^ 

Skelpin, stapping,'wal'k\ng. 

Skiegh or skeigh, proud, nice, high*met- 
tled. 

Skinklin, a small portion. 

Skirl, to shriek, to cry shrilly. 

Skirling, shrieking, crying. 

SkirPt, shrieked. 

Sklent, slant; to run aslant, to deviate 
from truth. 

Sklented, ran, or hit, in an oblique direc- 
tion. 

Skriegh, a scream, to scream. 

Slae, sloe. 

Slade, did slide 

Slap, a gate, a breach in a fence. 

Slaw, slow. 

Slee, sly ; sleest, slyest. 

Sleekit, sleek, sly. 

Sliddery, slippery. 

Slype, to fall over, as a wet furrow from 
the plough. 

Slypet, fell. 

Sma\ small. 

Smeddum, dust, powder, mettle, sense. 

Smiddy, a smithy. 

Smoor, to smother. 

Smoor'd, smothered. 

Smoutie, smutty, obscene, ugly. 

Smytrie, a numerous collection of small 
individuals. 

Snapper, stumble. 

Snash, abuse. Billingsgate. 

Snaw, snow, to snow. 

Snaw-broo, melted snow. 

Snawie, snowy. 

Sneck, latch of a door. 



Sned, to lop, to cut off. 

Sneeshin, snuff. 

Sneeshin-mill, a snuff-box. 

Snell, bitter, biting. 

Snick-drawing, trick, contriving. 

Snick, the latch of a door. 

Snool, one whose spirit is broken with 

oppressive slavery ; to subnoit tamely, 

to sneak. 
Snoove, t« go smoothly and constantly, 

to sneak. 
Srtttok, to scent or snuff, as a dog, horsey 

&c. 
Snowkit, scented, snuffed. 
Sonsie, having sweet engaging looks ; 

lucky, jolly. 
Soom, to swim. 
Sooth, truth ; a petty oath. 
Sough, a sigh, a sound dying on the ear. 
Souple, flexible, swift. 
Souier, a shoemaker. 
Sowens, a dish made of oatmeal ; the seeds 

of the oatmeal soured, &c., boiled up 

till they make an agreeable pudding. 
Sowp, a spoonful, a small quantity of any 

thing liquid. 
Sowth, to try over a tune with a low 

whistle. 
Sowther, solder ; to solder, to cement. 
Spae, to prophesy, to divine. 
Spairge, to dash, to soil, as with mire. 
Spaul, a limb. 
Spaviet, having the spavin. 
Speat or spate, a sweeping torrent after 

rain or thaw. 
Speel, to climb. 
Spenee, the country parlour. 
Spier, to ask, to inquire. 
SpierH, inquired. 
Splatter, a splutter, to splutter. 
Spleughan, a tobacco-pouch. 
Splore, a frolic, noise, riot. 
Sprattle, to scramble. 
Spreckled, spotted, speckled. 
Spring, a quick air in music, a Scottish 

reel. 
Sprit, a tough-rooted plant, something 

like rushes. 
Sprittie, full of spirits. 
Spunk, fire, mettle, wit. 
Spunkie, mettlesome, fiery ; wUl-o'-wisp, 

or ignis fatuus. 
Spurtle, a stick used in making oatmeal 

pudding or porridge, a notable Scotch 

dish. 
Squad, a crew, a party. 
Squatter, to flutter in water, as a wild 

duck, &c. 
Squattle, to sprawl. 

Squeel, a scream, a screech ; to scream. 
Stacker, to stagger. 
Stack, a rick of corn, hay, Sec. 
Staggie, the diminutive of stag. 
Stalwart, strong, stout. 
Stan', to stand ; stan't, did stand. 
Stane, a stone. 

Stank, did stink ; a pool of standing water. 
Stap, stop. 
Stark, stout. 
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startle, to ruo as cattle stung by the gad- 
fly. 

Staumrel, a blockhead, half-witted. 

Stauf, did steal ; to surfeit. 

Stecht to cram the belly. 

Stechittt cramming. 

Sieekf to shut ; a stitch. 

Steer, to molest, to stir. 

Steeve, firm, compacted. 

Stell, a still. 

Sten, to rear as a horse. 

Sten% reared. 

Stents, tribute, dues of any kind. 

Stey, steep ; steyeat, steepest. 

Stihhle, stubble; stibble-rig, the reaper 
in harvest who takes the lead. 

Stick an stow, totally, altogether. 

Stile, a crutch ; to halt, to limp. 

Stimpart, the eighth part of a Winchester 
bushel. 

Stirk, a cow or bullock a year old. 

Stock, a plant or root bt colewort, cab- 
bage, &c. 

Stockin*, stocking ; throwing the stoekin*, 
when the bride and bridegroom are put 
into bed, and the candle out, the former 
throws a stocking at rand6m among 
the company, and the person whom it 
strikes is the next that will be married. 

Stooked, made up in shocks, as corn. 

Stoor, sounding hollow, strong, and 
hoarse. 

Slot, an ox. 

Stoup or stowp, a kind of jug or dish 
with a handle. 

Stoure, dust, more particularly dust in 
motion. 

Stown, stolen. 

Stownlins, by stealth. 

Stoyte, stumble. 

Strack, did strike. 

Strae, straw ; to die a fair strae death, to 
die in bed. 

Straik, did strike. 

Straikit, stroked. 

Strappan, tall and handsome. 

Straught, straight. 

Streck, stretched, to stretch. 

Striddle, to straddle. 

Stroan, to spout, to piss. 

Studdie, an anvil. 

Stumpie, diminutive of stump. 

Strunt, spirituous liquor of any kind; to 
walk sturdily. 

Stuff, com or pulse of any kind. 

Sturt, trouble ; to molest. 

Sturtin, frightened. 

Sucker, sugar. 

Sud, should. 

Sughi the continued rushing noise of 
wind or water. 

Suthran, southern; an old name for the 
English nation. 

Swaird, sward. 

SwalVd, swelled. 

Swank, stately, jolly. 

Swankie or swanker, a tight strapping 
young fellow, or girl. 

Swap, an exchange ; to barter. 



Swarf, swoon. 

Swat, did sweat. 

Swatch, a sample. 

Swats, drink, good ale. 

Sweaten, sweating. 

Sweer, lazy, averse; dead-sweer, ex- 
tremely averse. 

Swoor, swore, did swear. 

Swinge, to beat, to whip. 

Smrl, a curve, an eddying blast, a pool, 
knot in wood. 

Swirlie, knaggy, full of knots. 

Swith, to get away. 

Swither, to hesitate in choice ; an irreso- 
lute wavering in choice. 

Syne, since, ago, then. 

Tackets, a kind of nails for driving into 

the heels of shoes, 
Tae, a toe; three-tae?d, having three 

prongs. 
Tairge, target. 
Tak, to take ; takin, taking. 
Tamtallan, Tantallon, the name of a 

castle. 
Tangle, a seaweed. 
Tap, the top. 

Tapetless, heedless, foolish. 
Tarrow, to murmur at one's allowance. 
Tarrow*t, murmured. 
Tarry-breeks, a sailor. 
Tauld or tald, told. 

Taupie, a foolish thoughtless young girl. 
Tauted or tautie, matted together ; 

spoken of hair or wool. 
Tawie, that allows itself peaceably to be 

handled ; spoken of a horse, cow, &c. 
Teat, a small quantity. 
Tedding, spreading after the mower. 
Ten-hours'-bite, a slight feed to the horses 

while in the yoke, in the forenoon. 
Tent, a field-pulpit, heed, caution ; take 

heed. 
Tentie, heedful, cautious. 
Tentless, heedless. 
Teugh, tough. 
Thack, thatch ; thack an rape, clothing 

necessaries. 
Thae, these. 

Thairms, small guts, fiddle-strings. 
Thankit, thanked. 
Theekit, thatched. 
Thegither, together. 
Themsel, themselves. 
Thick, intimate, familiar. 
Thieveless, cold, dry, spited ; spoken of a 

person's demeanour. 
Thir, these. 
Thirl, to thrill. 
Thirled, thrilled, vibrated. 
Thole, to suffer, to endure. 
Thowe, a thaw, to thaw. 
Thowless, slack, lazy. 
Thrang, throng, a crowd. 
Thrapple, throat, windpipe. 
Throw, to sprain, to twist, to contradict. 
Thrawin, twisting, &c. 
Thrawn, sprained, twisted, contradicted, 

contradiction. 
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Threapt to maintain by dint of assertion. 

Threshirit thrashing. 

Threteen, thirteen. 

ThritiU, thistle. 

Through, to go on with, to make out. 

Throuiher, pell-mell, confusedly. 

Thud, to make a loud intermittent noise. 

Thumpitf thumped. 

Thutel, thyself. 

Tifrt, to it. 

Timmer, timber. 

Tine, to lose ; tint, lost. 

Tinkler, a tinker. 

Tint the gate, lost the way. 

Tip, a ram. 

Tippence, twopence. 

Tirl, to make a slight noise, to uncover. 

Tirlin, uncovering. 

Tither, the other. 

Tittle, to whisper. 

Tittlin, whispering. 

Tocher, muriage-portion. 

Tod, a fox. 

Toddle, to totter like the walk of a child. 

Toddlin, tottering. 

Toom, empty. 

Toop, a ram. 

Toun, a hamlet, a farm-house. 

Tout, the blast of a horn or trumpet ; to 
blow a horn, &c. 

Tow, a rope. 

Towmond, a tvelvemonth. 

Totozie, rough, shaggy. 

Toy, a very old fashion of female head- 
dress. 

Toyte, to totter like old age. 

Trantmugrify'd, transformed, metamor- 
phosed. 

Trashtrie, trash. 

TretDi, trousers. 

Trickie, full or tricks. 

Trig, spruce, neat. 

Trimly, excellently. 

Trow, to believe. 

Trowth, truth ; a petty oath. 

Tryeted, appointed; to trytte, to make 
an appointment. 

Try*t, tried. 

Tug, raw hide, of which, in old times, 
plough-traces were frequently made. 

Tulzie, a quarrel ; to quarrel, to figbt. 

Twa, two. 

Twa-three, a few. 

'Twad, it would. 

Twal, twelve ; twal-pennieworth, a small 
quantity, a pennyworth. N.B. One 
penny English is 12d. Scotch. 

Twin, to part. 

Tyke, a dog. 

Unco, strange, uncouth, very, very great, 

prodigious. 
Uncos, news. 
Unkenn*d, unknown. 
Unsicker, unsure, unsteady. 
Unskaith'd, undamaged, unhurt. 
Unweeting, unwotting, unknowingly. 
Upo\ upon. 
Urchin, a hedgehog. 



Veip'rin, vapouring. 

Fera, very. 

Fir I, a ring round a column, &c. 

Wa', wall ; wa's, walls. 

Wabster, a weaver. 

Wad, would ; to bet ; a bet, a pledge. 

Wadna, would not. 

Wae, woe, sorrowful. 

Waefu', sorrowful. 

Waesucksl or woes me I alas! O the 
pity! 

Waft, the cross thread that goes from the 
shuttle through the web ; woof. 

Wair, to lay out, to expend. 

Wale, choice, to choose. 

Wal'd, chose, chosen. 

Walie, ample, large, jolly ; also an inter- 
jection of distress. 

Wame, the belly. 

Wamefu', a belly-full. 

Wanchancie, unlucky. 

Wanrettfu\ restless. 

Work, work. 

Wark'lume, a tool to work with. 

Warl or warld, world. 

Warlock, a wizard. 

Warly, worldly, eager on amassing 
wealth. 

Warran, a warrant, to warrant. 

Warst, worst. 

Warstl*d or warsVd, wrestled. 

Wastrie, prodigality. 

Wat, wet ; / wat, I wot, I know. 

Water-brose, brose made of meal and 
water simply, without the additions of 
milk, butter, &c. 

Wattle, a twig, a wand. 

Wauble, to swing, to reel. 

Waught, draught. 

Waukit, thickened, as fullers do cloth. 

Waukrife, not apt to sleep. 

Waur, worse, to worst. 

Waur't, worsted. 

Wean or weanie, a child. 

Wearie or weary, feeble ; mony a wearie 
body, many a different person. 

Weason, weasand. 

Weaving the stocking. See Stockin. 

Wee, little ; wee things, little ones ; wee 
bit, a small matter. 

Weel, well; weeljare, welfare. 

Weet, rain, wetness. 

Weird, fate. 

We*se, we shall. 

Wha, who. 

Whaizle, to wheeze. 

Whalpit, whelped. 

Whang, a leathern string, a piece of 
cheese, bread, &c. ; to give the. strap- 
pado. 

Whare, where ; whart?er, wherever. 

Wheep, to fly nimbly, to jerk; penny- 
wheep, small beer. 

Whase, whose. 

Whatreck, nevertheless. 

Whid, the motion of a bare running, but 
not frightened ; a lie. 

Whidden, running as a hare or cony. 
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